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INTRODUCTION. 



My brethren of the sword have astonished me in 
nothing so much as in their complete mastery of the 
pen, and all the graces of composition. Where they 
picked up their style I cannot in the least make out. 
The mess-room is seldom redolent of the flowers of 
rhetoric, and the camp is, if possible, still less adapted 
to literary pursuits. It used formerly to be a reflec- 
tion against the army, that very few members of that 
honourable profession were much addicted to the habit 
even of reading ; but what would Smollett, and other 
worthies, who have painted us in such disparaging 
colours, say to us at the present day, when there are 
few messes which cannot boast of a considerable num- 
ber of authors — ^historians, novelists, and memoir- 
writers, not to mention a confused and indistinguish- 
able multitude of politicians and poets ? Every officer 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

now not only can read books (which is perhaps the 
greater achievement of the two), but is expected to 
write them also. At all events, if this literary mania 
does not seize us while on active service, any interval 
of repose is certain to induce it with the utmost 
virulence. Immediately on retiring into civil life a 
wonderful change takes place on the most anti-bookish 
of one's messmates. The epaulettes expand into 
reams of foolscap, the sword converts itself into a pen, 
and the jolly soldier of half a year before, is transmo- 
grified into an author. The world, in consequence, 
is inundated with military sketches; — ladies'-maids 
and sentimental miUii^rs have wept over the soft 
recollections of romantic majors ; — ^mercers' appren- 
tices have handled the yard with the swagger of a 
field-marshal, from the inspiring stories of bloody- 
minded ensigns ; and, in short, the slang of the camp 
has become as familiar as the words of ordinary con- 
versation. The navy also has started in the same 
glorious pursuit. The gun-room is the scene of many 
a heroic description. Captains and lieutenants club 
to celebrate the honour, virtue, cleanliness, and piety 
of the British tars. Yard-arms, tafferels, tarpaulins, 
gaffs, and booms, hustle each other through every 
page ; and boys and virgins are elevated and astonished 
at the elegant phraseology of the cockpit. -My won- 
der all this time has been, in the first place, how they 
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JKTRODUCTIOir. V 

can £ikd stories to tell ; and, in the next place, how 
they can find words to tell them. For myself, I am 
as good as the best of them at an anecdote after dinner ; 
my words come as pat to the purpose as possible ; but 
the moment I take my pen into my hand — presto-* 
all my power of story-telling is gone. Some word 
appears twice or thrice in the same sentence, my cha- 
racters become confused, and the personages, whose 
wit is sure to create a laugh as I tell the story to my 
friends at table, are the stupidest fellows I ever met» 
when I write down their facetious responses in black 
and white. My opportunities of observation hare 
been as good as those of any officer of my standing, 
and, as I said before, how the devil it is that they ma- 
Mk9^e to tell long stories of two or three volumes, while 
I can't muster a single page, I can by no means divine. 
But though I have hitherto failed in my attempts, I 
have not been altogether discouraged. Perseverance, 
they say, will conquer in the end ; and some of these 
days, I doubt not, I shall be able to manufacture a 
warlike tale as well as my neighbours. Besides the 
honour and reputation, there are other considerations 
which, it may easily be imagined, would make a suc- 
cessful novel by no means an unpleasant achievement 
io a captain on half-pay. Plutus, I am sorry to confess, 
mingles in all my dreams of fame. I envy Colonel 
.C. Thornton less for his inimitable style, and power 
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of description, as the means of raising; his reputation^ 
than as the means of raising the wind. With such a 
pen as his, I should soon he in danger of becoming 
prouder of my purse than of my glory — ^my pocket 
should re-echo " sweet music of a silver sound/' 
where now the jingling of keys << makes the void 
mirthful without change." But why should I indulge 
in such golden dreams? My confounded fingers 
grow stiff before I hare finished a sentence, and some- 
times I give way to despiur, and fear I must rest 
contented as a story-feZ/er, which is very different 
indeed from a story-ti^^. 

While engaged with these thoughts, for I assure 
you I have long been tormented with this literary 
«nd money-making ambition, I luckily received an 
invitation to pass a few days in the country with a 
distinguished military friend. When I name General 
Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, K.C.B., T.K., &c. your curiosity 
will of course be excited to know something of the 
private habits of a hero whose public actions have 
awakened throughout his long and brilliant career so 
xnuch admiration. In this I shall only gratify you in 
a slight degree. It is needless to inform you of his 
hospitality, his generosity, and his winning, and, in- 
deed, his fascinating manners. These are all already 
sufficiently known. But while on this visit, I was 
struck with something in his demeanour different from 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

what I had ever remarked before. The general 
seemed sometimes ill at ease. His habitual good** 
nature seemed on some occasions to be inclined to 
leave him, and I could easily perceive that he was 
teazed and harassed more than he cared to show, by 
the compliments which a young nobleman of the party 
heaped on him, I confess with no sparing or delicate^ 
band. This I ascribed to the natural modesty of a 
brave man — and I loved my distinguished host the 
more that I saw he shrank from the applauses his 
actions had deserved. Our time passed very plea- 
santly in spite of these interruptions, and I began to 
feel my regret, at leaving so excellent a friend, in- 
creased as the day of my departure approached. The 
rest of the guests had left us, and the day before that 
on which I had fixed to return to my lodging, the 
baronet and myself were entirely alone. All the 
morning I had noticed something mysterious in his 
manner. He seemed on the eve, every now and then, 
of making me some communication, but suddenly 
checked himself, and turned the conversation to some 
other subject. We dined, and after dinner, when the 
boUle had made two or three rounds, the General 
told me he had something to relate. He began by in- 
veighing more bitterly than I thought the occasion 
justified against the courtly and complimentary lord 
I have mentioned. He then, to my astonishment, 
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^ INTRODUCTION. 

add something of his conscience not allowing him tor 
accept such praises ; and on my expressing my wonder 
at his squeamishness, he told me he had long wished 
for some one to whom to make his confession, and on 
my faithfully promising to assist him with my counsel 
and advice, he filled up his* glass and hegan as fol- 
lows. 
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SOME PASSAGES 

IV TBE 

LIFE OF SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 

K.C.B. 



CHAPTER I. 

You are aware that I am in possession of what the 
world generally considers the highest faronrs of for- 
tune. I hare risen to a distinguished rank in my 
profession, my wealth is more than commensurate 
with my desires, my friends, I may say without pre- 
sumption, are zealously attached to me, and all these 
blessings are enhanced by the enjoyment of uninter- 
rupted good health. In the enumeration of my 
adrantages, it may be necessary also to remind you, 
that my actions have not been altogether unknown. 
Reputation, and an honorary additioo to my name, 
are the rewards of my achievements. Crowning ^* a 
youth of labour with an age of ease," with erery com- 
fort which can rationally be desired, it might be 
thought there was nothing wanting to my entire 
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felicity. But, alas I there is always something to mar 
our enjoyments — "some fatal remembrance — some 
sorrow that throws its bleak shade alike over our joys 
and our woes," — and by one overwhelming evil all my 
blessings are rendered of no avail. When I look 
around me, and see my fields rich with harvests, my 
lawns green with verdure, and remember that they 
were acquired from a generous and grateful country, 
a pang shoots through my heart, and I feel, with the 
writhings of humiliation and remorse, that I have not 
deserved its favours ; that I have raised myself by a 
life of hypocrisy ; and, in short, that these honours and 
riches, which were heaped upon me as the rewards of my 
bravery and resolution, have been bestowed — upon a 
coward— Yes, on one of the most nerveless and pusil- 
lanimous of human beings. The praises of the public, 
the compliments of my friends, the whole parapher- 
nalia of my stars and ribbons, fill me with a loathing 
of myself. If I had really merited such encomiums, 
I might have felt gratified by their being so imiver- 
sally accorded ; but as it is I — You shall hear : 

My youth was the most miserable period of my 
existence. My unresisting and easily intimidated 
character, made me the slave of any one who chose to 
domineer over me. The school at which I was edu- 
cated was to me a collection of tyrants, rather than 
playmates, and though I was good-tempered and at- 
tentive, and consequently a favourite with the master, 
I was buffeted and despised by the very youngest of 
the boys* The name Miss Molly, by which I was 
known throughout the school, sufficiently shows the 
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SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, K.C.B. 9 

estimation in which I was held ; and if any trick was 
to be played, any ghost to be raised, any toes to l)e 
tied at night, or any one tossed in a blanket for the 
amusement of the bedroom. Frizzle Pumpkin was sure 
to be the victim. Amidst scenes such as these, with 
any spirit which at first I might have possessed en- 
tirely broken, I arrived at the age of sixteen. Thin 
as a whipping-post, and remarkably tall for my years, 
I left the scene of my miseries, and resided for some 
months at home. Many consultations were held as to 
my future destination. My father, a good easy man, 
spoke in favour of the church, but my mother, who 
was a woman of spirit, and whose father had been an 
officer of considerable reputation, would hear of no 
other profession for me but the army. Their differ- 
ence of opinion produced the result which might 
naturally have been expected, namely, complete sub- 
mission on the part of my father ; and at last it was 
decided that their only hope should gain everiasting 
laurels as a soldier. This resolution took me Entirely 
by surprise. My dreams at night were of nothing 
but wounds and blood. I thought of the certainty of 
being cut to pieces by some tremendous Frenchman ; 
resistance never entered into my calculations, and as 
for glory, I never could imagine what was the mean- 
ing of the word. In this state of dismal foreboding 
my time was passed, and although I dreaded the pro- 
fession to which I was doomed, still I was too much 
afraid of my mother s domineering temper, to protest 
against the choice she had made for me. A commis- 
sion was speedily procured, and my fears, as the day 
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of my departure approached, amounted to agony. My 
uniform itself failed to animate my coun^e, and my 
sword would have remained undrawn for ever, so great 
was my repugnance to cold iron. My mother, how- 
ever, extricated it from its sheath with an impetuosity 
that made me tremble, and praised its make and tem- 
per with all the warmth of approval. My military 
troubles oppressed me beyond expression, even before 
I left my home. The trepidation of my mind on first 
discharging a pistol, it is impossible to describe ; if 
any one has suffered shipwreck, or been spectator of 
an earthquake, or been bitten by a dog notoriously 
mad, he may form some slight idea of my feelings 
when I touched the trigger. Earth swam around me 
as I listened for the report, and a thousand lights 
danced before my closely-shut eyes as my senses 
seemed to expire in a kind of mental deliquium. 

All this time I must, however, inform you, my 
fear rested almost entirely in my mind. My outward 
man showed few symptoms of the internal struggle ; 
and I am not aware of having betrayed the intensity 
of my terrors on any occasion, unless by an additional 
paleness, and a total incapacity to speak. The day 
fixed for my joining the depot at last came on ; and 
my courage was, if possible, diminished by every hour 
that passed* My father, who evidently participated 
in my alarms, but did not dare to show them, talked, 
with a faltering voice and a tear in his eye, about 
Westminster Abbey and a peerage, and made convul- 
sive efforts to be facetious, while it was evident his 
fears for my safety were only repressed by his fears of 
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his spouse's displeasure. Howerer, at length the mo- 
ment arrived, and, after ascertaining of the driver the 
steadiness and good temper of his hcnrses, I stepped 
into a post-chaise, and soon found mjself in the small 
country town of , where the dep6t of my regi- 
ment was stationed. The introduction to my brother 
officers it is useless to describe. Most of them were 
young and inexperienced like myself; but, unlike me, 
they were all filled, to overflowing, with enthusiasm 
for the service, and anticipations of future glory. 
Our time was spent in the usual way that time is 
spent by mihtary officers in a country town. The 
post-office was regularly visited after parade ; an old 
billiard-table, with a considerable part of the cloth 
remaining, was a resource for two or three hours ; and 
lounging from one end of the main street to the other, 
showing ourselves and feathers to the best advantage, 
constituted all the rest of our employment. My fears 
now began gradually to abate. There was no imme- 
diate prospect of our being ordered on foreign service, 
and the routine of my existence became more agree- 
able, in the exact proportion that I found it less dan- 
gerous than I had expected. 

As the town of is situated on a river, many 

parties were of course formed for boating, and when 
the weather grew warm, for bathing also. 1 have 
always had a horror of the water ; but as I was aware 
that accidents might occur, however carefully guarded 
against, I lost no time in providing myself with a 
sustaining belt. In spite, however, of this precaution 
•—and I was assured it was amply sufficient to support 
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even two men in the water — I most sedulouslj* 
avoided joining my messmates in any of their excur- 
sions. I was considered quiet and shy, but, in gene- 
ral, I believe, I was rather liked than otherwise — so 
my excuses were taken, and I was left to follow my 
own inclinations in peace. One day, when I was 
walking quietly by the side of the river, in consider- 
able dread that some cows which were feeding in the 
meadow might be attracted by my coat, I came on a 
branch of the stream, forming a large water tank 
through the field ; and over this, which was of consi- 
derable width, a plank laid across, acted as a bridge. 
As I was carefully stepping along this rickety path- 
way, I was arrested by the shouts of my regimental 
friends, who were amusing themselves, as the day 
was oppressively warm, by bathing in this secluded 
part of the river. I stopped on the plank, and 
watched their motions for some time, and I could not 
help envying them their courage in trusting them- 
selves so carelessly as they did into the very deepest 
part of the stream. Not for all the wealth of India 
could I have prevailed on myself (guarded as I was 
with the sustaining belt, which I constantly wore) to 
have done the same. There was horror in the very 
thought ; and I was going to continue my walk across 
the ditch, and retire from so dangerous a vicinity, when 
I was thrilled by a cry of agony from the water be- 
neath where I stood. I looked down, and in the very 
mouth of the ditch of which I have spoken, I saw Jack 
Wharton, the liveliest and kindest-hearted of our 
set, evidently in the greatest danger. He had crept 
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quietly under the sedges at the side, in order to come 
upon me hy surprise ; hut unluckily, on arriving al- 
most under the bridge, he was seized with the cramp 
in both l^s. He looked up to me in the greatest 
despair. — << Save me, save me !" he cried in an agony 
— «* Oh, save me ! " and sunk below the water, appa- 
rently quite exhausted. A thousand thoughts rushed 
into my brain — I saw his head and pale brow, after 
coming up for a moment, go down a second time ; a 
dimness fell upon my eyes, a &intnes8 came over my 
spirit, and in the intensity of my apprehension, I lost 
my balance, and fell into the hole where my poor 
friend was struggling. A little recalled to my recol- 
lection by the plunge, I grasped convulsively at the 
nearest object, and, supported by my belt, I made 
directly for the land. Instinctively I clambered up 
the bank, still clenching the object I had seized in the 
water. . I just saw^ it was the arm of poor Wharton, 
and that I had saved him — when again my terrors 
overcame me, and I fainted. 

When 1 recovered my senses, I was saluted with 
shouts of " bravo, bravo ! " Slowly I opened my 
eyes, and found myself surrounded by my friends ; 
Wharton was still chafing my temples, and calling me 
his deliverer, and pouring forth the most profuse ex- 
pressions of his gratitude. Though still shuddering 
at my narrow escape, I expressed in a few words my 
happiness at having been the instrument of his preser- 
vation, bat I told him at the same time, with truth, 
that my exertions had scarcely been voluntary, and 
that as I was quite unable to swim, it was only over- 
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powering necessity which obliged me to plunge into 
the river. The fame of this exploit soon spread 
through the somewhat contracted circle of the town 
of — ; my total ignorance of swimming enhanced 
the merit of my heroic contempt of danger, and for a 
week or two I was quite the lion of the parties in the 
neighbourhood. But my gallantry, as it was termed, 
had a more enduring memorial than the applauses of 

the beaux and belles of . The officers at that time 

in the depot presented me with a handsome snuff- 
box, on which is an inscription, testifying their high 
opinion of my merit in plunging in, at the imminent 
risk of my life, to the assistance of a brother offi- 
cer. This box I of course still preserve, and although 
it is nearly thirty years since the adventure took 
place, I can scarcely now look on that complimentary 
testimony to my courage without a blush. 

Young Wharton after that became the warmest of 
my friends ; but in my intercourse with him, there 
was always on my side a feeling of embarrassment. My 
conscience would not allow me to accept the gratitude 
which he offered, and my pride would not allow me to 
confess to him the real circumstances of the case. This 
struggle within myself produced a coldness in my be- 
haviour, and I saw that the boy was mortified and 
disappointed that his warm advances were so indiffe- 
rently received. At length, though it was evident he 
longed for an opportunity to show his affection for 
his preserver, as he still thought and called me, he 
desisted from cultivating any greater intimacy than 
had previously subsisted between us. I was now con- 
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sidered among my friends a person whose coarage 
was only equalled by his modesty ; and an idea began 
to he spread that I was so reckless of life, in the pnr« 
snit of fame, that under the melancholy and quietness 
of a Jacques, I concealed the spirit and ambition of a 
Hotspur. 

I shall not trouble you with the further details of 

our residence at , nor need I describe to you the 

terror which fell upon me with threefold force from 
the hopes I had fondly indulged of security, when a 
despatch came down for us to join our regiment, which 
was just ordered abroad. Our march was conducted 
without any remarkable occurrence, and in the highest 
possible order, with the steadiness and regularity of 
reteran campaigners; our new levies made a most 
imposing appearance when united for the first time to 
the main body of the regiment, upon parade. Forces 
had been collected from all quarters, and concentrated 
at Portsmouth. Our destination was not as yet 
known, and my fears were accordingly divided be- 
tween the sabres of the French 'and the murderous 
rifles of the Yankees. We were detained for upwards 
of a fortnight by contrary winds, and I confess to you 
that my prayers were most fervent and sincere, that 
the weathercock might never change its direction. At 
last, however, a calm succeeded to the tempest 
which had restrained us so long ; the transports 
were anchored as near to the shore as possible, and 

on the 17th day of , in the year , for I love 

to be particular in my dates, I bade adieu to the 
shores of England. The voyage left me ample time 
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for serious reflection. I was conscious of xn]r own 
utter cowardice ; I was aware that on the very first 
occasion of danger I should disgrace myself; and I 
need scarcely inform you that my spirits, naturally 
placid, were by no means elevated by the contempla- 
tion of my future prospects. The mirth of my com- 
panions grated harshly on my ears. I could scarcely 
believe that their anxiety to meet the enemy was not 
feigned ; and yet, disagreeable as the passage was, I 
could never persuade myself to wish for its conclu- 
sion. Our destination we now found was . The 

enemy were known to have made every preparation 
for our approach, and even the bravest of my mess- 
mates, though they were never doubtful for a moment 
of ultimate success, expressed their anticipations of 
tremendous loss in forcing our way to land. The 
night before we expected to come to an anchor, my 
forebodings of evil would not allow me to rest in my 
cot ; I therefore went on deck, and leant despondingly 
against the mast. The moon was high in heaven, 
groups of soldiers were lying on the boards, appa- 
fently asleep, and the only moving objects on the 
soene were the few sailors attending to the necessary 
operations of the vessel. With a sort of desperate 
resolution, I had determined to rush upon death, and 
put an end to my tormenting fears at once. I had 
summoned to my aid all that I had ever heard or read 
of heroic achievement, and having thus made up my 
mind for the worst that could befall me, I sunk into 
a state of calm and almost self-devoting despair. I 
was interrupted in my reverie by a voice at my side — 
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<< PaiApkin ! " it smd, << what a glorioms moon ! " I 
tamed roand, and saw young Wharton gazing intently 
upon the bright planet ; and in ray life 1 think I nerer 
saw so beantifiil an expression in any one's &ce as at 
that moment in his. Languidly I looked upwards to 
the same object, and said in a low and subsided whis- 
per, ** Yes, yery." — " Why, yon seem in low spirits, 
considering the noble prospect we haye before us." 

Never, you will believe me, could it enter into my 
calculations, that any one would describe the hateful 
certainty of going into battle as a noble prospect. I 
accordingly thought he was expressing his admiration 
of the scenery. 

<< Such contemplations," I said, ** are by no means 
calculated to raise the spirits. There is something so 
awful and sublime in the motions of the mighty host 
now marshalled in such beautiful array within our 
view, that the mind sinks under it, and admiration is 
strongly mingled with awe." 

" That may be the case," he replied, " to a philoso- 
pher ; but I never knew any thing of philosophy, and 
never shall. All that I know or care for is this — that 
all our operations are regulated by the commander-in- 
chief ; obedience is all we can give, and if you and I 
are lucky, we shall perhaps be captains within the 
week." 

This soon recalled me to the horrors of my situ- 
ation — I painted to myself the contempt with which 
every one, even the warm-hearted boy who locked to 
me now with admiration and esteem, would regard 
me after to-morrow*s fight. My dogged resolution, 

B 
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prompted by my despair, almost gave way, and I was 
imdecided whether or not it would be better to ease 
my conscience by confessing the truth to my friend, 
and rushing at once upon the disclosure which every 
hour became more hideous to me by delay. That it 
was inevitable, I did not doubt. I had no high feel- 
ing to support me, and I would gladly have exchanged 
honour, hopes, and reputation, for safety and oblivion. 
If I could have instantly got to a distance after the 
confession, I should not have put it off one moment, — 
but to be pointed at, jeered, laughed at, ridiculed, 
spumed, despised, — ^it was too much, — and I resolved 
to wait patiently the course of events, and not preci- 
pitate my disgrace by a premature discovery. 

« We shall have bloody work of it at all events, 
and a glorious victory, whoever lives to see it. We 
shall first have to stand the fire of all the batteries in 
going ashore ; and after we land, we shall be attacked 
by the whole army of the enemy drawn up on the 
coast, — bullets will be as plentiful as peas in August, 
and our regiment will have its full share, as we shall 
most likely be pushed first to land." 

" Indeed ? " I said, — as you may imagine, with no 
diminution of my dislike to honourable service, — 
^< that arrangement strikes me to be very unfair. The 
rest of the troops" 

<< Spoken like yourself: you are always so kind and 
considerate — why, it may be their turn next time, and 
they should not grumble if we step for once before 
them into the field of glory." 

" Oh no, I have no doubt they don't envy our 
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situation in the least. For my own part, if I were in 
their place*'— 

« You would be in a devil of a passion at being 
kept behind — But, however, I expect great things 
from you to-morrow. I shall be very happy if I can 
only follow your example. The eyes of the whole 
r^ment are upon you, and all of us expect something 
quite out of the way." 

«* They will most probably not be disappointed," 
I said, with a bitter consciousness. — " I have no doubt 
they will see many things to amaze them." 

" How ? have you fixed on any plan ? That you 
will distinguish yourself, I have no doubt ; but if in 
doing so you require the assistance of another, my 
sword, my life, which I owe to your intrepidity, is at 
your service." 

My feelings became bitterer and more irritable 
every instant that our conference lasted. I hated the 
brave young fellow who thus offered every thing in 
his power, to aid my reputation ; for you may be sure 
your true coward hates no man for any thing so much 
as for his courage. While I was musing on the dif- 
ference between our dispositions, he again asked me 
most earnestly by what means I hoped to render my- 
self distinguished ? Worked into a state of frenzy by 
this harping on what was to me the most disagree- 
able subject in the world ; hating the army, him, my- 
self, and all the universe, I grasped him by the arm, 
and said, slowly and distinctly — " By exposing my- 
self I Mark my words, and remember what I have 
told you." 
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Having made this confession, I let his arm go ; 
and as I slowly turned awaj to hide my agony and 
humiliation, instead of his eyes being turned on me 
with the contempt I deserved, they were fixed with a 
look of generous enthusiasm. 

" For God's sake," he whispered, " do not expose 
yourself too much ; but wherever you are, I shall be 
at your side. God bless you — good-night." 

Day came at length, and land was descried at the 
distance of less than twenty miles. Expectation was 
raised to the utmost height. Officers were busied in 
all parts of the vessel gazing intently through their 
telescopes. For myself, I felt no curiosity. I knew 
that all places were alike to me, and I remained 
amidst that busy and inspiring scene in apathy and 
silence. Every minute revealed to us more distinctly 
the features of the shore. An abrupt hill, at a little 
distance from the sea, thickly studded with trees and 
brushwood, was crowned by a battery apparently of 
considerable size. To the right of this a thickly- 
wooded district stretched out as far as the eye could 
reach, while on the left a level country was spread to 
an immejase extent, and admirably adapted for the 
manoeuvres of an army. The object of our chiefs, we 
eould easily divine, would be to seize the commanding 
height, and we could not doubt that so important a 
station would be defended to the last. Exclamations 
of joy and delight burst from the gazers as the scene 
gradually unfolded its beauties. The height was evi-^ 
dently manned by a very strong detachment, while 
large masses of infantry were distinguishable on the 
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plain. To an nnprejadiced eye the eoap^ml would 
have been wonderfully striking^, while no inconsider* 
able part of the beauty of the prospect would have 
been derived from the transports and ships of war 
covering- the whole sea with a white cloud of canvass. 
Every heart except my own bounded with animation ; 
but, alas I with me the sensation was only of increa- 
sed misery and despondence. 

Two frigates were sent forward to demolish the 
battery, and cover the landing of the troops. How 
nobly this service was performed it is needless for me 
to mention, — the noise of the cannon sunk me into 
tenfold confusion ; the smoke rose in dense wreaths, 
and under cover of the bombardment, the boats pushed 
to land. Of my own behaviour, I can give you no 
account. Listening only to the thunder of the artil- 
lery, thinking, I suppose, of nothing, but in a state of 
complete torpor and bewilderment, I took my station 
in the boat. We soon found ourselves drawn up on 
the shore ; and a shout, which for a moment drowned 
the roaring of the guns, showed the enthusiasm of 
our men, and the success of our enterprise. 

Mechanically I marched along with the others — 
rushed up the hillock of which I have spoken, and after 
a mHie mingled with many horrid sounds, half-mad- 
dened with groans, shrieks, shoutings, and exclama- 
tions of every tone and nature, I found myself alone. 
Awakened a little from my amazement, by this appd- 
ling discovery, I looked around me. Our troops had 
pushed most gallantly up the hill, but just as some of 
the foremost had crowned it, a lai^e reinforcement of 
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the enemy met them at the top, and by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, repulsed us with incredible slaughter. 
How it occurred I have never been able to guess — 
but alone, on the hostile side of the hillock, cut off 
j&om our own forces, the bravest might have been 
excused for giving himself up for lost. I saw no pos- 
sibility of escape, unless by concealing myself in the 
thicket to the right, and I accordingly directed my 
course to the nearest clump. Suddenly the earth was 
shaken beneath my feet, and on looking round to the 
place from which the noise proceeded, I saw a charge 
of our own cavalry, which had deployed round the 
base of the height, upon a regiment of the enemy's 
light horse, stationed under its cover. The fate of the 
attack was not long doubtful. The enemy began to 
waver, and in a short time a complete rout took place. 
Horses in great numbers, wild and unmanageable, 
rushed past me on every side. In momentary expec- 
tation of being cleft by some retreating horseman, or 
trodden to death by the hoofs of his charger, I shrieked 
and holloed, but luckily the enemy were generally 
more frightened than myself. 

In the despair of the moment, although from my 
childhood in the utmost terror of trusting myself on 
horseback, I determined, as the only chance of avoid- 
ing being ridden over, to seize some masterless 
charger, and trust to good fortune for the rest. I 
luckily soon caught one as it galloped past me, and 
climbed into the saddle. In an instant the horse 
continued its flight, and badly as at all times I rode, 
an^ half delirious as I was with alarm, I rejoiced to 
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see that its speed would soon get me out Oa the crowd. 
Intently anxious to preserve my seat, I clung with 
desperate enei^y to the mane, and unfortunately my 
sword, which I still retained in my hand, was jerked 
by the tossing of my career against my face, and in- 
flicted this ghastly wound, of which you see the mark 
npon my brow. My horse with untired speed con- 
tinued its flight, and was evidently gaining rapidly 
upon those who had fled before. In particular, I saw 
I was following exactly in the track of an old officer, 
evidently of distinction, whose horse gave tokens of 
fatigue. The blood, I perceived, was trickling from 
several wounds it had received, and I began to be 
dreadfully alarmed that its rider, when I should over- 
take him, would blow out my brains with the pistols 
at his holsters. In this state I managed to catch hold 
of the reinsy but, alas I I found that I had little power 
in reducing my horse's speed. Just, however, as I got 
up with the officer I so much dreaded, I succeeded in 
checking my terrified animal, and assumed something 
approaching to an upright seat. The officer, seeing 
me at his side, and recognising the English uniform, 
pulled up his horse at the same time. *< The fortune 
of war is yours," he said ; — " I yield myself prisoner." 
Saying this, he bowed, and presented me with his sword. 
Bewildered with the whole adventure, and scarcely 
believing the reality of my safety, I bowed in return, 
and took advantage of the stop to which my horse had 
come to turn him round in hopes of rejoining our 
own forces. My prisoner, who was wounded and 
^Eitigued, rode dejectedly at my side* I confess I wa^ 
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under considerable alarm lest he should retract his 
surrender, and perhaps turn the tables upon his captor. 
But luckily he entertained no such idea. Our cavalry 
had gone on in pursuit of the main body of the fugi- 
tives, and we still saw them, though at a great distance, 
furiously engaged. Of the fate of the battery and 
forces on the hillock, I was of course ignorant, and 
was in prodigious alarm lest I should fall into the ene- 
my's hands before rejoining our army on the beach. 
My fears, however, were vain. On rounding the 
eminence, still accompanied by my prisoner, we found 
ourselves in presence of the victorious British force. 
My face being covered with clotted gore, and being 
altogether excited by my terrors to a degree of fever, 
my appearance must have created some surprise among 
our troops. By good fortune I rode up to the station 
of my own regiment, where I had been long given up 
for lost. The joy of my companions was warmly and 
loudly expressed, and I soon was observed by the ge- 
neral, who happened at that moment to be passing 
along the line. His acute eye saw immediately how 
affairs were placed. He called me to him, enquired 
my name and rank, and complimented me highly on 
my behaviour. My prisoner, in order I suppose to 
account for his own surrender, related some wonder- 
ful instances of my valour ; and his rank being no less 
than lieutenant-general of the enemy, added no little 
reputation to my exploit. The issue of this battle, so 
£sur as I am concerned, is soon told. I was raised to a 
captaincy on the spot, and sent home with the des- 
patches. In the general's account of the engage- 
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menty the following passage occurred : — ^* Allow me 
also to recommend to your notice Captain Frizzle 
Pumpkin, the bearer of this despatch. Throughout 
the affair his conduct was the admiration of the whole 
army* Alone, and surrounded by the enemy, he dis- 
mounted a trooper, sprung on his charger, and suc- 
ceeded, in the face of his own forces, in capturing and 

securing Lieutenant-General the Baron de * I 

consider myself indebted to his calm, yet daring cou- 
rage, for raising the spirits of the troops to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm ; and I regret it is not in my 
power to bestow on him a reward adequate to his 
tianscendent merits/' 
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CHAPTER II. 

You will not be surprised if I inform you, that 
after this recommendation from the general, I was 
received by the authorities at home with the highest 
consideration. I was courted and caressed as if I had 
been a perfect hero of romance. Among those who 
extended their patronage to me in the kindest and 
most gratifying manner, was the gallant old Marquis of 
Hardbottle. During my stay in England, which was 
limited to three weeks, I was almost a constant guest 
at his table. His family circle consisted at that time 
— as his sons were both abroad — of two lovely daugh- 
ters ; indeed, I may say, that at the period I speak 
of, now eight-and-twenty years ago, they were the 
most beautiful and fascinating women I had ever seen. 
Perhaps you may imagine that the superiority of their 
rank had something to do in bringing me to this 
judgment of their charms ; but circumstances have 
since occurred, which, in my eyes at least, have deprived 
them of that superiority, and my opinion remains 
unchanged. Of the two, the Lady Annabella was my 
favourite. There was so much playful ease, at the same 
time so much delicate propriety, in whatever she said 
or did, that while she immediately attracted the af- 
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fection, she as surely retained the admiration and 
esteem. 

In this family I passed the happiest hours of my 
life. There was but one drawback to my felicity. 
The marquis was an officer of the old school, and, 
next to being unflinching in the field, he ranked 
among the soldier s virtues the being unflinching over 
the bottle. He attached such importance to this 
accomplishment, that I plainly saw he estimated a 
man*s courage and strength of nerve, in the exact 
ratio of his strength of stomach. To this failing of 
his lordship I made myself a martyr. In spite of my 
wound, which was now indeed nearly well, I felt my- 
self irresistibly called upon to drink. Whether or not 
my behaviour in this respect was influenced by the 
marquis's declaration, that he would consider it a per- 
sonal insult for any gentleman to leave his table in a 
condition which enabled him to walk, I will not say, 
— but his lordship was known to be an inimitable 
shot, and, on occasions of that sort, seldom to be worse 
than his word. My mornings were happy, — or, if 
unhappy, only disturbed by my fears of the evening s 
debauch. 

The drawing-room, and the fascinating society of 
the ladies, you will perhaps imagine, were a sufficient 
compensation for any sufferings. With me, indeed, 
it was BO. Every time I was admitted into their 
presence, I found the Lady Annabella's influence 
gaining the ascendency over my heart. I do not 
mean that the conquest she mad^ of my affections 
was the result of her arts, or even her wishes- — Far 
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from it. I saw, that even if fortune favoured me in 
future, as much as she had hitherto done, ay, if I 
raised myself to an equal rank with the object of my 
admiration, my suit would still be hopeless, — for, 
though I perceived that her heart was untouched, I 
knew, alas I that her hand was engaged. The Hon- 
ourable Henry Fitz D' Angle, heir to an immense 
fortune and a dukedom, was her affianced husband, 
and I have often thought, since the period I mention, 
that it was little less than madness to yield to the 
delicious enchantment of those interviews and con- 
versations, when I was aware that I was only nursing" 
a flame, which, in all probability, would consume me. 
However, I found resistance to my passion impossible, 
and heart and soul, I gave myself up to the lovely and 
accomplished Lady Annabella. Our mornings were 
often employed in shopping : on these occasions, the 
marchioness, out of consideration for my wound, 
allowed me a seat beside her in the carriage. Fitz 
D' Angle, who, though an intolerable puppy, was 
handsome in person, and a perfect horseman, usually 
accompanied us on a spirited Arabian. I shall not 
say, when, in order to show his seat, he made the 
animal rear in the most terrific manner, how certain 
tremors ran through my heart, as I sat in momentary 
expectation that the charger, in its descent, would 
put its iron foot through the carriage window, and 
demolish my unfortunate head. I remarked, that 
during these displays, the lovely cheek of Lady Anna- 
bella never underwent the slightest change; and I 
confess, that without allowing myself to enquire into 
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the canse, I rejoiced in perceiving her indifference. 
I shall not trouble yon with lengthened details of the 
progress of iny affection. You will imagine for your- 
self the effects which beauty and artless condescension 
naturally produced ; and at the end of a fortnight, I 
was madly, miserably in love. 

In the mean time, my favour with the marquis 
continued undiminished. The opinion he first enter- 
tained of me luckily made him blind to any little 
appearances of so unheroical a feeling as fright ; and 
the respect with which I treated so choleric and un- 
rivalled a shot, was attributed to the deference I felt 
myself called upon to pay to his experience and fame. 
The hospitable orgies after dinner continued as im- 
moderately as ever, and to me the most provoking 
part of the marquis's peculiarity was, that no quantity 
of wine, however lai^e, had the slightest effect upon 
his brain. Hour after hour, bottle after bottle, passed 
away — aid-de-camp after aid-de-camp dropt peacefully 
under the table, and still his lerdship sat with his 
head as clear, and his eye as steady as ever, relating 
to us — ^those of us who could listen — ^the military and 
bacchanalian achievements of his youth, and ever and 
anon reminding us of our neglect, if the bottle by any 
chance hesitated for a moment in its rapid unvarying 
round. After a succesfflon of these parties had accus- 
tomed us to each other, he addressed me one even- 
ing in the most friendly and confidential manner. 
*^ Pumpkin, I have a proposal to make to you.'* I 
bowed, and waited in expectation. <^You see," he 
continued, «« D — me, Jack Hardy, are you going 
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to keep the claret all night? — My aids-de-camp 
have a very merry life — a very merry life ! — Help 
yourself, Pampkin—- hut somehow or other, I can't 
account for it at all — it is a very short one. About 
£ve months, I think, is the average. — Burton, how 
long has Pilpay been on the staff?" 

<< Three months, my lord," said Burton, " and two 
days." 

«< Is he going soon ?" 

" Not very, my lord. He'll be good for another 
fortnight. He'll see out the present case of liqueurs ; 
but that's all." 

*< I feared as much : his hand has been unsteady in 
the morning since our week with the Enniskillens." 

His lordship paused for a little, and I was in hopes 
the conversation was at an end ; but he turned to me, 
and said, with the kindest air in the world, << There 
will be a vacancy, Captain Pumpkin, in my staff in 
the course of ten days or a fortnight. I fear by that 
time Pilpay 's last glass will be drained, and I need not 
tell you how I shall be delighted if you will supply 
his place." 

<< Is Captain Pilpay, then, my lord, about to ex- 
change ?" 

" Ay," said his lordship, " this world for a better, 
I hope — He was always a poor drinker — ^Will you 
pass the wine? — something went wrong with him, 
and he sunk from four bottles a-night to a paltry 
couple, so we can scarcely expect him to recover. — 
You will consider my proposal, and let me have your 
answer to-morrow. In the mean timei fill a bumper ; 
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for Burton, I see, is waiting for the wine." It was a 
deathblow to my happiness I I looked at his lordship 
(who was smiling with the most friendly and benig- 
nant expression) as if he had been an assassin. What ! 
after I had escaped the horrors of an engagement, was 
I to be murdered by a lingering death of three months 
and two days, under the pretence of hospitality and 
kindness ? Better, far better, if I had died at the first 
Tiew of the enemy ; and, alas I I found it equally 
dangerous to decline the intended honour, lliere 
was no saying in what light his lordship might view 
my refusal. Tormented by these thoughts, the con- 
versation around me passed unnoticed. I only saw 
before me a collection of murderers, and considered 
myself the victim of an atrocious conspiracy. I drank 
and drank, and, strange as it may appear, the wine had 
less eifect upon me than usual. The floods of most 
excellent claret seemed to fall cold upon my heart ; 
and I sat quiet and unmoved, as if the exhilarating 
agency of the wine were entirely locked up for a sea- 
son. The marquis himself, I saw, or thought I saw, 
began to lose his usual steadiness; Burton seemed 
transformed into the red bronze statue of an ancient 
Bacchus, and I felt that I myself was the only per- 
fectly unchanged and sober being in the room. Sud- 
denly, however, there was a change. The wine, which 
had apparently been checked in its effects by the ap- 
palling communication of my being doomed to a cer- 
tain and ignominious death, now rushed with the fury 
of a pent-up torrent into my brain, and, in a moment, 
I heard strange sounds, as of a battery of a thousand 
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guDS stunning my ears ; troops of blood-stained sol- 
diersy beyond all number numberless, seemed to min- 
gle in the deathnstruggle before my eyes, and again 
the feelings of intensest fear took possession of my 
being ; I shrieked and yelled hke a maniac, as if in 
the midst of a tremendous millet and faintly crying 
out — ^the only piece of Latin I had brought with me 
from school — <* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori," 
I fell exhausted among the aids-de-camp and bottles 
whith were huddled together under the table. Be- 
fore, however, sinking into entire oblivicm, I heard 
his lordship say, in a tone of admiration, to Burton^ 
" The ruling passion strong in death. If he survives 
for six months, that fellow will die a field-marshaL-— 
Pass the bottle." 

When I awoke to a consciousness of my situation 
next morning, I found my feelings of apprehension by 
no means removed. No way of escape from the 
dreaded advancement presented itself to my ingenuity ; 
and at length, with the recklessness of despair, I re- 
solved to abide the chances ; and sincerely did I pray, 
as you will readily believe, for the speedy and complete 
recovery of the unfortunate Pilpay. I presented my- 
self to the marchioness. Heavens I thought I, are 
the ladies also in the diabolical plot upon my life ? — 
Tliey congratulated me on the prospect of a prolonged 
acquaintance, and expressed, in the kindest terms, the 
interest they took in my future prospects. Gracious 
powers ! can such cold-hearted beings assume the ap- 
pearance of so much cordiality and finend^ip? Ia 
three months and two days my earthly career would 
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inevital>ly be finished, and they talked to me about 
iriy future prospects I ! — Hypocrites I — I turned to- 
wards the Lady Annabella, who had not yet spoken. 
She held out her hand to me as I advanced. I took 
it, and bent over it, almost fearing to hear the sound ' 
of her voice, lest it should be in the tone of congra- 
tulation, — but she said nothing — and in silence, and 
with a feeling of increased devotion, I bowed again, 
and let go her hand. That hour finally and for ever 
sealed my fate ; it also, strange as it fpay appear, — 
for in spite of my natural timidity, I aim somewhat 
sanguine in my temperament, — gave me hopes of ul- 
timate success ; and resolving to set every thing — ^you 
will forgive the pun — on the hazard of a die, I an- 
nounced to the marquis that I was prepared to succeed 
Captain Pilpay, in case of his decease. 

There seemed now to be established a secret un- ' 
derstanding between Lady Annabella and myself. It 
was friendship, delicate, considerate friendship, on her 
part, and yet it was so uniform, and so evidently 
springing from the heart, that it was fully equal in 
tenderness and strength to many an ordinary-minded 
woman's love. Fitz D' Angle continued his visits re- 
gularly : but, I suppose from some undefined feeling 
of rivalry, there was a mutual dislike between us. I 
envied him, indeed, his 'situation, as acknowledged 
suitor to the most beautiful and fascinating of her 
sex; but jealousy itself could see no cause for regret 
in the manner in which he was treated by his mistress. 
Cold, formal, and apparently unfeeling, she scarcely 
seemed the same being when conversing with the 
conceited coxcomb, whom her family, and not herself. 
c 
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had chosen for her lord ; and often I have seen her 
eyes wandering with the most listless expression, 
during his << hald disjointed chat/' and then suddenly 
filly even to overflowing, with tears ! — Gods I if I 
could have summoned one ounce of the courage of a 
man, I would have challenged the cold-hearted puppy, 
and freed the angelic mourner from his persecution. 
But no I I made the attempt to rouse my indignation 
in vain. Though my life, I knew, was limited to hut 
three months and two days, I would not risk even 
that minute fraction of existence against the con- 
temptible destroyer of my happiness. 

I pass over the first week or two of my duty as 
aide-de-camp to the marquis — for Pilpay, to my infinite 
dismay and astonishment, died on the very day the 
liqueur case was emptied. I pass oyer my fears at 
night, my enjoyments in the morning, and will tell 
you an incident which occurred when my span of life 
was reduced to only two months and sixteen days :— 
At that time there was a magnificent review in Hyde 
park. The marquis, with the whole of his glittering 
staff, proceeded to the ground. I must tell you, that 
at that period my horses — the quietest and gentlest 
animals I could procure — were, unfortunately, imfit 
for service, and Fitz D* Angle, who had remarked, and, 
as I suspected, ridiculed my inefficient horsemanship, 
had spitefully, and, I firmly believe, with the purpose 
of getting me murdered, pressed me to make use of 
that very Arabian which had so frequently terrified 
me even with my hated rival upon its back. Afraid 
to accept his offer, and not knowing how to refuse, I 
mounted it in an agony of apprehension, and accom- 
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psnied the marquis, who luckily went at a footpace, 
to the field. The ladies, it was arranged, were to be 
driven by Fitz D' Angle, in bis splendid new baroncbe ; 
for among tbat individual's otber acquirements, his 
skill as a charioteer was not the least remarkable. The 
day was uncommonly fine, and thousands of the gayest 
and loveliest in the land were assembled to watch our 
manoeuvres — and yet, as I rode slowly along that 
glittering line of rank and beauty, terrified as I was 
at the hideous danger of my situation on such a de- 
moniacal horse, I took a sort of pride in reflecting tbat 
tbere were no eyes so bright, no lips so lovely, as 
those of that radiant creature on whom I — a poltroon 
and a coward — ^bad dared to ^ my affection. The 
marquis, in tbe mean time, slowly continued his 
course, laughing and talking with his staff in tbe gay- 
est humour imaginable. All his jokes — << and many 
a joke had he," fell unmarked upon my ear; — at last, 
after looking at me for some time, during which I 
was afraid he was guessing a great deal too near tbe 
truth, he said, << How silent you are. Pumpkin — ba I 
but I see how it is — you fire-eaters hate sucb a blood- 
less show as this — ^you must rein in, man, you must 
rein in." At this time the animal I was on began to 
show sundry signs of impatience, and bounced about 
in a manner which added in no slight degree to my 
uneasiness, and as only the last words of tbe marquis 
reached me distinctly, I said, << Rein in ? How can I, 
my lord, on such a prancing devil as tbie ? " For the 
first time in my life I was taken for a wit. Tbe 
laughter at this sally, as it was called, was long and 
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loud, and I had the reputation of being as gay as iny ^ 
companions, when there was not a single individual 
in the crowd safely on his own legs, with whom at 
that moment I would not gladly have changed places. 
At last the evolutions began, and as the troops filed 
and counter-marched, advanced in double quick to the- 
charge, aind went through all the movements of a 
desperate and well-contested battle, my horse and' 
myself seemed to lose our senses almost at the same 
moment — but from very different causes. It danced, 
it capered, it reared, it curveted, and till this hour it 
is a mystery to me how I retained my seat. I can 
only attribute it to a total inaction on my part. 
Passive as a lump of inanimate matter, I was probably 
balanced by my length of limb ; but certain it is, that 
for a considerable time I attracted no particular ob* 
servation. At last, as the artillery began to peal, 
there was a considerable movement among many of 
the horses on the ground which were unacquainted 
with the noise ; amongst the rest my horse fairly got ' 
the command. He rushed with the speed of lightning 
from the group, where he had hitherto remained, and 
carried me, almost by this time unconscious of my 
situation, straight towards the artillery; by some 
means or other I still maintained my seat, and by a 
lucky twitch of the bridle, I turned him from coming 
into contact with the cannon. At that moment I saw 
coming towards me a barouche at a fearful rate ; the 
driver, whom even in the agony of that moment I 
recognised as Fitz D'Angle, had lost all mastery over 
his horses, which were evidently hurrying on to de- 
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«traction; I heard a scream louder and louder as I 
approached, and at length, with hands clenched in 
despair, and eyes shut in the overwhelming misery of 
approaching death, I felt a shock — I heard one wild 
shout of exultation from the m^titudes on every side^ 
and sunk insensible, I knew not where. When I 
came to myself, the old marquis was bending over me 
with tears in his eyes — " Bless you, bless you, ** said 
the old man, as he saw I had in some degree recovered 
my consciousness, " you are the preserver of every 
thing I hold dear." With my usual prudence I re- 
mained perfectly silent, till I could gather something* 
of what had occurred. On looking round, I saw at a 
little distance the cause of all my misery, the Arabian 
charger, lying dead ; but the barouche, the ladies, and 
Fitz D* Angle, had totally disappeared. On getting 
up, I found myself only slightly bruised, with the 
exception of a considerable wound on my head. 
My cap had fallen off, and on putting my hand up to 
the spot of greatest pain, I found the blood issuing in 
rather a copious stream. I was shortly afterwards put 
into a carriage, and taken immediately to the residence 
of the marquis. On arriving there, no words can 
paint the kindness with which I was received; the 
thanks of the marchioness and the Lady Julia were 
perfectly embarrassing, especially as I was ignorant 
of the precise manner in which I had deserved them. 
His lordship, who had hurried as fast as possible 
from the review, now rushed in, and again, with his 
eyes overflowing with tears, seized me by both hands, 
and thanked me for my heroic devotion in the service 
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of his family. « 'Twas beautiful I My God I how 
you spanked off when you saw their danger I and that 
puppy Fitz D' Angle, too, d e, my boy, you served 
him quite right — ^you've floored him, nose, teeth^ 
mustaches, and all — she'll never be able to smile and 
simper again as long as he lives." 

« I hope, my lord," said I, « Mr Fitz D* Angle is 
not much hurt ?" 

" How the devil can you hope any such thing ? 
The fellow would have murdered my wife and children 
with his confounded folly, if you had not arrested him 
just in time. 'Gad, you flew from your saddle with 
the force of a Congreve rocket, and dashed your head 
right into his face, bent him back as limber as an 
empty havresack across the coach-box, and knocked 
three of his teeth down his throat, besides one that 
was picked up afterwards from his waistcoat pocket* 
You've killed his horse, though, and that was perhaps 
the most valuable animal of the two." 

I now began to see how matters had occurred, and 
as I was very slightly hurt, I waited with some im- 
patience feu* the approach of the Lady Annabella. 
All that day she never made her appearance. She 
sent frequently down to enquire if I was hurt, and my 
hopes, both by her non-appearance, and by the man- 
ner in which the marquis spoke of Fitz D'Angle, 
were raised to the highest pitch. That evening the 
marquis himself excused me from all participation in 
their revels ; and next morning — how shall I describe 
the scene ! — ^the Lady Annabella met me in the break- 
£ist parlour alone ; she blushed in the^ most embar* 
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rassed manner, as, in a faltering voice, she offered me 
ber thanks. 

<* Nothihg," she said, ** could be sufScient to show 
her gratitude to her preserver — thanks were a very 
inadequate expression of what she felt." 

" Believe me, Lady Annabella," I said, " I do not 
deserve such thanks. I was run away with at the 
moment, — I lost all command of — of" — 

** Of your generous feelings," she interrupted, 
<* when you saw us — I shudder at the recollection — 
hurried on to inevitable destruction." 

I said no more ; my attempts at fair dealing and 
ingenuousness were turned off by the grateful heart 
of that beautiful girl, — and on that day, in that hour, 
I ventured — ^to declare my passion ; and as I saw a 
silent and blushing consent yielded to my suit, I 
caught her in my arms, trembling^ with emotion, and 
imprinted the first rapturous kiss oti the red ruby lips 
of the present Lady Pumpkin. 

Mr Fitz D' Angle, I must tell you, had been dis- 
missed the day before, and in no courteous terms, by 
the choleric old marquis ; and this measure of her 
father, you may readily suppose from what I have 
told you, was by no means an unpleasant event to the 
Lady Annabella. 

By the interest of the family, I was advanced ra- 
pidly in my profession, Mdthout drawing a sword — 

and the day which saw me colonel of the horse, 

also saw me the happiest of men, and son-in-law to 
the marquis. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Blessed with a wife whose affection till this hour 
has been unvarying in every trial, I found myself more 
fondly attached to life and safety than before. I trem- 
bled at every order from the War-office, lest it should 
doom my regiment to the glories of foreign service ; 
and, in fact, if I were to relate to you the whole pu- 
sillanimity of my feelings, you would scarcely believe 
that I managed so to conceal them as to escape obser- 
vation and disgrace. . This, however, I did. . People 
are luckily very much in the habit of attaching the 
idea of heroism and courage to a long sword and fea- 
thers. There is no surer protection from bullying 
and insult than a military dress. I therefore hail as a 
brother coward, anxious to make up in appearance 
. what he wants in reality, any one, who, in the piping 
times of peace, infests the coffee-room or the theatre 
in the habiliments of war. His courage decreases in 
my estimation as his spurs are lengthened ; — a braided 
surtout you may treat as cavalierly as you like — but 
if in addition to that the poltroon shelters his cow- 
ardice beneath a hat with a military cock, a regimental 
stock, and jingling spurs of inordinate longitude, you 
may very safely kick him on the slightest provocation 
without any chance of disagreeable consequences. I 
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speak on this subject from experience. M7 uniform, 
I am convinced, stood sponsor on many occasions for 
my courage, and I remained undiscovered onlj because 
I -was entirely unsuspected. Even my wife till this 
hour believes me to be a very lion in the pugnacity of 
my disposition. She talks of me as a volcano whose 
proper atmosphere is fire and smoke, — as a sort of 
dare-devil, to whom life affords no enjoyment equal to 
the opportunity of throwing it away ; and absolutely, 
at this moment, is pining for the breaking out of a 
war, that I may be enabled, so she says, to revel in 
the delights of a campaign, — which, in my apprehen- 
sion, is only another word for the expression in the 
litany of " battle, murder, and sudden death," — to 
which petition, by the by, I always (perhaps invo- 
luntarily) feel a peculiar glow of sincerity and devo- 
' tion as I enunciate the response. 

But I must get on with my story : My happiness 
was complete — my &ther-in-law continued his kind- 
ness — and from every member of his family I recei- 
ved tokens of the highest consideration. My rival, 
however, Fitz D' Angle, did not bear his disappoint- 
* ment with the equanimity which his apparent indif- 
ference had led me to expect. Whether he in any 
way suspected how matters were, I do not know, but 
he certainly, whenever circumstances brought us to- 
gether, treated me with a coldness and hauteur which 
I felt very frequently approach to the limits of in- 
sult. I bore his behaviour with my usual calmness ; 
for though I hated him, and was vexed beyond mea- 
sure by the mode of conduct which he assumed towards 
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me, jet fear predominated, and I cautionslj abstained 
from giving offence, and laboured most assidnonslj to 
avoid the necessity of taking it. But in vain. One 
evening there was a large party at the distinguished 
old Countess of Fribbleton's. The whole suite of 
noble apartments was thrown open, and the compauy 
consisted of the elite of the society of London. I 
went along with my wife and the marquis ; and as I 
never had any great predilection for entertainments 
of that kind, I retired to as quiet a situation as I could 
£nd, and looked with considerable interest on the 
glittering scene. At the period I mention, England 
was in arms against nearly all the world, and war 
was of course a very general subject of conversation. 
Amongst the company were many officers of distinc- 
tion. In a short time a group of military men had 
gathered near the place where I sat, and discussed 
with great earnestness the movements of the con- 
tending armies. Upon several occasions my opinion 
was asked, and listened to, even by the grey-haired 
veterans of an hundred fights, with deference and 
respect. But Fitz D' Angle, who was one of the 
party, bore on his fine aristocratic features a sneer of 
haughty scorn, which I attempted in vain to avoid 
noticing. To every thing I said he made some fri- 
volous or disparaging reply, till at last I evidently 
perceived that several of the auditors seemed surpri- 
sed at my passive endurance of his impertinence. But 
the effort to summon courage to take the expected 
notice of his behaviour, was beyond my power ; and 
I still submitted with outward calmness, though inter- 
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naUj a victim to the mingled struggles of anger and 
fear. The marquis now joined the gronp, and I was 
in hopes his presence might act as a restraint on Fitz 
D' Angle. Bat that individual perceived he was very 
safe in the conduct he pursued ; and, again, when I 
was answering a question, which the celebrated Field- 
marshal Firespit did me the honour to propose to me, 
he contradicted me in one of my assertions, without 
any of the circumlocutions with which a gentleman 
generally softens the expression of a difference in 
opinion. I stopped short and looked him full in the 
&oe, and though at that moment I felt as uncomfort- 
able as I had ever done in my life, not a muscle 
moved, not a nerve was shaken, and even the bold 
eye of Ht2 D' Angle sank beneath the fixed but inex- 
pressive look. My eye was literally dead, — ^it had 
absolutely divested itself of all meaning whatever, 
and in that instance it was a complete index to my 
mind. I was at that moment as perfectly without an 
idea of any sort or kind as a statue ; I knew not whe- 
ther, as the vulgar saying is, I stood on my head or 
my heels ; and the silence produced by my lengthened 
gaze, added to my embarrassment. At last Fitz 
D' Angle recovered his self-possession, and said, ** Co- 
lonel Pumpkin, will yon be kind enough, sir, to -ex- 
plain the meaning of the look you have done me the 
liononr to fix on me for the last few minutes ? " 

« My look, sir?" I said. 

« Yes, your look ; for allow me to tell you, that I 
permit no such rude and ingulting stare to be fixed on 
me by a prince or peer, and far less by & parvenu J* 
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Here I saw a slight opening for escape, and replied, 
; — " Mr Fitz D' Angle, I wave on this occasion, all 
discussions with respect to birth, — yours, I know, is 
lofty, mine I confess to be comparatively humble-^ 
but were our situations in that respect changed, de- 
pend on it I should scorn to cast any thing in your 
teeth " 

" Except your head I " continued the old marquis, 
who evidently enjoyed the scene. 

Fitz D' Angle lost all patience upon this. — " Sir, 
your infamous conduct in inflicting such an injury on 
an unprepared man, is only equalled by your cowardly 
baseness in thus referring to it. I shall expect satis- 
faction." 

" Stay, Mr Fitz D' Angle," I said, in a state of the 
iiighest alarm, << I shall do all I can to avoid a duel, 
which I have always dreaded more than almost any 
thing else; I shall fairly tell you how every thing 
occurred. . I shall confess to you, once for all, that 
you have on many occasions showed much more cou- 
rage than ever I possessed, and that I am anxious to 
avoid even the remotest chance of depriving your 
country of such valuable services as I doubt not you 
have often rendered her." 

As I said these words, there was a concealed . sort 
of, smile went , round the circle, and, darting on me 
a look of even greater rage than before, Fitz D* Angle 
turned away, and in a few minutes left the room. 
My confusion at this incident was imbounded. I felt 
there was no possibility of drawing back, that flght I 
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must, and death and in&my presented themselves ta 
my imagination in every hideous form. 

The marquis slapped me on the shoulder, — << Gave 
it bim well, my hoy ; cursed severe though, on the 
little silken puppy. — Why, man, what service has he 
rendered ? Gad that was the hest hit of all. Come, 
let's have a hottle or two of wine, it will steady your 
liand in the morning ; you shall sleep at my house to- 
night, and we shall singe Master Fitz's whiskers at 
peep of day. Come along.'' And away we went. As 
nncoDscious as a child, I followed the old warrior — ' 
arrived at his house — ^was seated at a table with half 
a dozen bottles before us, and had swallowed several 
bumpers, one after another, as fast as they could be 
poured out, before I recovered my senses enough to> 
recollect the disagreeable scrape in which I was in- 
volved. When the whole scene recurred to my 
remembrance, I searched through every expression 
whidi I had uttered, to discover, if possible, some 
opportunity to retract or explain. But I could find 
no means whatever. What I had said in the alarm 
of the moment by way of soothing his irritation, had ' 
unfortunately increased it. I therefore endeavoured 
to make up my mind to undergo the risk of a meeting. 
I comforted mjself with thinking of the multitude of 
duels which are fought every year without being at- 
tended with bloodshed ; — but then always at the end 
of a long list of these innocent encounters, came the 
appalling recollection of some horrible meeting where 
both the principals were killed, and this reduced me 
to the same state of apprehension as at first. In the 
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midst of these disagreeable reflections, a gentleman 
was announced as coming from Mr Fitz D'Ang^e. 
Mechanically, I took the note which he presented me, 
read it,, and gave it oyer to the marquis without say- 
ing a word. It was to the following effect :~- 

" Sir, — after the sneer at my want of sendee, and 
the implication against my courage in which you 
thought proper to indulge, by comparing it with the 
heroism which, I allow, you have on every occasion 
displayed, you will not be surprised at the course I 
haye taken. My friend, Major Blood, will arrange 
every thing for as speedy a meeting as possible, with 
any gentleman you may choose to appoint. I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

" Henry Fitz D' Angle." . 

<< Fore George I " said the marquis, when he had 
read it, <' this is capital — there is more in the younker 
than I gave him credit for. Pummy, my boy, leave 
the room for a few minutes, and Major Blood and I 
will settle the preliminaries ; you shall soon come 
back, and we shall have a comfortable evening." Mar- 
velling at the strange idea some people entertained of 
a comfortable evening, I did as I was desired ; I heard 
from the adjoining room the low sound of their con* 
versation, and sometimes I caught the quick short 
laugh of the marquis, from which I could perceive he 
was delighted with the whole adventure. In a short 
time I heard the major retire, and I resumed my seat 
by the side of the marquis. 
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" All right, my boy," he said when I went in ; 
<< Major Blood seems a pleasant gentlemanly man, 
and agreed to the shortest possible distance the mo- 
ment I proposed it. Long pistols, six paces, fire at the 
dropping of the handkerchief, that*s the short way of 
doing business ; now fill your glass. — Shall you kill 
him the first fire ? " 

« Kill him ? Good God I I hope not." 

" That's a good, kind-hearted fellow I No, no, I 
should not like to see him altogether killed ; but you 
shall have my own hair-triggers, the same that did 
for my poor friend Danby, in 72 — and, egad, you 
must wing him ; I should recommend the right arm, 
but of course in that you will please yourself. — Half- 
past five, Wimbledon Common. — Don't you think 
every thing most delightfully settled ? " 

" Oh, delightfully I " I said, without exactly un- 
derstanding what the word meant, and drank off my 
wine with the coolest air in the world. My conver- 
sation, you will believe, was not very vivacious. In- 
deed there was no great occasion for me to speak at 
all ; the marquis was in extravagantly high spirits, 
and told me several of his feats in the same way in 
his youth. He never for a moment seemed to doubt 
that I entered with great enjoyment into all his anec- 
dotes — ^but, alas I my thoughts ran in a very different 
channeL I cannot say that the fear of death was the 
most powerful of my tormentors — the dread of dis- 
grace was still greater. I felt almost certain that my 
secret could be kept no longer, that my nerve would 
at last give way, and I knew that the slightest tre- 
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mor would betray me at once to so calm and quick- 
sighted a judge as the marquis. But the evening 
at last came to an end. The old man shook me very 
affectionately by the hand^ before we separated for the 
night, and said, " Sleep soundly, my boy, it will do 
your aim good in the morning — what I like about 
you is your coolness — no boasting, no passion, all sm 
composed as if you were only going to breakfast — 
you 11 wing him to a certainty ; so now good-night." 
I shall not attempt any description of my thoughts 
when left to myself. Suffice it, that after a sleepless 
night I proceeded with the marquis in his baroucbe to 
the place of meeting. In a few minutes after our 
arrival, the opposite parties came upon the ground. I 
can scarcely go on with what followed, for at the time 
I was totally unconscious of every thing that occurred. 
My knowledge of it is derived from what was told me 
after it was over. We were placed opposite each 
other, at what I could not help even then considering 
a most appalling degree of propinquity ; I looked as 
fixedly as I could at my opponent, but a mist of some 
sort or other was spread before my eyes, and I could 
see merely the outline of his figure, though he was 
not farther from me than eighteen feet. The hand- 
kerchief dropped, I pulled the trigger, and stood in 
the exact attitude in which I had been placed by my 
second. There was a considerable bustle the moment 
after I had fired, but my faculties were so entranced 
by my fear and agitation, that I could not discover the 
cause of the disturbance. At last the marquis came 
up to me and whispered something or other, the im- 
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port of which I did not exactly catch. I expected he 
would haye put another pistol into my hand, hut in 
this I was disappointed. Surprised at the delay, I said 
to him, « Is it all over ? " 

<* No — I hope it is not over with him yet ; hut he 
18 desperately wounded. Let us return to town, he 
has a surgeon with him. Egad, it was just in the 
place I told you — a little helow the right shoulder. — 
Did not the trigger go easily ? — AUons, allons.** 

Mr Fitz D* Angle recovered, and my feme was still 
ferther increased. The marquis was in raptures with 
my calmness and self-possession, and even Major 
Blood and my antagonist hore testimony to the un- 
daimted resolution and coolness of my hehaviour. 
The duel made a considerable noise at the time, and 
various groimds were assigned for it ; but all accounts 
agreed in stating that I was entirely free from blame, 
as I had avoided taking notice of the intentional dis- 
respect of my opponent as long as I possibly could. 
It had even reached the ears of the most exalted 
personage in the realm, as I discovered the next time 
I presented myself at court. << Bad thing — bad thing, 
indeed — duel, duel, Colonel Pumpkin ; — ^but couldn't 
help it — bore it long as you could. — Keep your bullets 
for the enemy next time, colonel ; — we can't let you 
risk your life any more. — No duels — no more duels." 

The war in which we were engaged assumed at this 
time a very critical appearance. Our allies had been 
vanquished in every battle, and considerable appre- 
hensions were entertained of an invasion of our own 
shores. In order to guard against this, troops were 
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stationed almost all along the coast, and I was ap- 
pointed to the chief command of a very large district 
of country, and an amount of force of above seventy 
thousand men. In this, I of course include the yeo- 
manry and the militias. I was now major-general 
before 1 was eight-and-twenty years of age, a thing 
which, 80 far as I am aware, had at that time no pa- 
rallel in the service. I fixed my headquarters at 

f as being the point in my district most remote 

from the scene of danger, and kept a considerable force 
in my own immediate neighbourhood, in order to 
►cover my escape, should the enemy succeed in effect- 
ing a landing. Whether it was that I pulled the reins 
of discipline too tight, or from some other cause, I do 
not pretend to decide, but in a short time I perceived 
that with the men under my command I was decidedly 
unpopular. My personal want of courage made me 
peculiarly strict in exacting the most rigorous atten- 
tion to duty ; and I have often summoned the poor 
fellows from their quarters at a moment's notice, in 
order to see what chance of safety I should have se- 
cured to myself in case of an actual surprise. All this, 
aided, I have no doubt, by other causes, produced the 
effect which I am now going to relate. In one of the 
regiments which I had retained near me, there were 
a great many men, I was sorry to be informed, who 
applied themselves more to political discussions than 
is usual in a British soldier. These were in the habit 
of reading several radical and disaffected publications, 
which were allowed, by the supineness of the govern- 
ment, to spread abroad their anti-national principles, 
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even in that period of imminent danger to the state^ 
This, in due course of time, had the effect which 
might have been expected. The officers exerted 
themselves in rain to bring back their men to cheer- 
^ness and content ; and though discipline was still 
preserved, and the forms of military subordination 
gone through, it was evident that the whole of that 
regiment waited only for an opportunity to show the 
Jacobin spirit with which they were possessed. To a 
man of the disposition which I have now confessed 
myself to be, you will have no difficulty in imagining 
the alarm which this state of things produced. I 
feared to send them to a distance, as I concluded my 
greatest safety rested in their being kept in awe hy 
the vicinity of the other troops, and I was equally 
disinclined to allow them to remain, as I was afraid 
their rage, being restrained from an open manifesta- 
tion, might secretly wreak itself on so unpopular a * 
commander as, under those circumstances, I undoubt- 
edly was. The officers of my staff perceived my un- 
easiness, though none of them ventured to enquire 
into the cause. My usual calmness and taciturnity 
stood me in good stead. I never adverted to the 
subject of my alarm — I was airaid to let my mind rest 
upon it, and I felt convinced, if I trusted myself ta - 
converse on the matter at all, I should inevitably betray 
the unsoldierly extent of my trepidation. In this 
state of affairs time wore on. One day, when I dined 
with the regiment which caused these apprehensions, 
my fears were worked up to a pitch which I was al- 
most cejrtain must have betrayed me. After dinner 
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a note was put into my hand, which I immediately 
guessed to contain some information connected with 
the subject of my alarm. I accordingly took an early 
opportunity of looking into it, and found it to contain 
the following words : — " If you leave the barracks to- 
night after half-past nine, you are a dead man. This 
is a friend's warning — neglect it not.** I pulled out 
my watch in a moment — ^it wanted just ten minutes 
to ten. I gave myself up for lost. In what way 
could I invent an excuse for stopping in the barracks 
all night ? How could I order out a guard to see me 
safe to my headquarters, when, in all probability, it 
would be composed of the very persons whom I was 
anxious to escape ? I was uncertain what to do. I 
had thoughts of assuming the appearance of helpless 
intoxication, and picking up some other individual's 
hat and clock by mistake, in hopes of deceiving my 
enemies by a change of costume ; but there were in- 
superable objections to that mode of proceeding. I 
sat in a state of complete bewilderment and dismay. 
I thought it better to make my exit with as little 
bustle as possible, and I accordingly sent ofif my aid- 
de-camps on different messages, and at last, about 
half-past ten, took my leave of the party, and pro- 
ceeded into the barrack-yard alone. I moved as quietly 
as I could, keeping carefully under the shadow of the 
walls, tiU, when I got very nearly to the gate without 
interruption, I was startled on hearing a conversation 
carried on in whispers, a Httle in advance. The words 
were, of course, inaudible, though I paused and listen- 
ed with the utmost anxiety ; but as the party were 
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eridently advancing to where I stood, I slipt cantiooslj* 
into an empty barrack-room on the ground floor, in 
Hopes of letting them pass without attracting their 
^ibserration. I placed myself, for the greater security, 
behind a lai^e screen in a recess of the apartment, on 
ivhich a number of soldiers' great-coats, and other ar- 
ticles of apparel, were suspended, and waited in the 
sigonies of hope and fear, till I should hear their steps 
die away in the distance ; but, to my horror and 
amazement, the persons, whoever they were, paused 
at the very door I had entered, and in a few moments 
I heard the subdued voices of many men, and was 
aware that they had come into the very room to whiek 
I had fled for safety. I heard a coarse rough voice say, 
*< The tyramt stays late to-night — ^but it's his last din- 
ner, he had better enjoy it as long as he can."— - 
** Hnsh, hush," said another — << let us to business. 
You, Bill Halliday, watch and give us notice of his 
coming ; and don't be so ready with your knife — ^you 
had nearly settled Captain Jenkins, the aid-de-camp, 
in mistake for the general himself; and now, com- 
rades, let us renew our oath of secrecy." He then 
called over the names of about eight persons, who 
answered severally as they were called ; and the spokes- 
man continued, << You swear to be firm and determin- 
ed in the great object we have undertaken, to stab our 
tyrant, the general, through the heart this night ; to 
set fire to the barracks immediately after, and prevent 
the officers' escape from the mess-room when it is in 
flames?" 

« We swear!" 
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^ <* And you also swear, whatever enquiries are made, 
whatever promises are held out. or whatever suspi^ 
cions are entertained, never to divulge your knowledge 
of this plot, whichever of us proves lucky enough t© 
jree the regiment irom such detestable tyrants." 

« We swear I'* 

And the villains, by the light of a dark lantemv 
subscribed their names to a paper containing these 
horrible resolutions ; and I heard, in my place of con- 
cealment, the scraping of the pen which thus doomed 
me to inevitable death. Need I tell you that every 
thing I had previously suffered was as nothing, com- 
pared to the dreadful situation in which I was then 
placed I I have often wondered since that insanity was 
not produced by the intense horror of that appalling 
moment. The watch they had stationed at the door 
now came in, and informed them that their victim 
approached. In a moment they all rushed out of the 
room, and as it was by this time pitch-dark, I am 
ashamed to confess that a faint hope sprang up in my 
bosom that the desperadoes mi£;ht mistake their ob- 
ject. I intended at one time to rush out with the 
crowd, in hopes of not being noticed in the hurry, but 
I had allowed f the opportunity to pass. I, however, 
possessed myself of the paper they had left upon the 
table, and also of the lantern ; and had scarcely time 
to resume my place of concealment when they re- 
turned into the room, and I gathered from their con- 
versation that a captain's guard was marching up the 
quadrangle from the gate. I listened with the most 
painful suspense to the measured tramp of many men ; 
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they approached — they arrived opposite the window 
of the room. I heard the command given to halt ; 
and, as my only chance of safety, I started up, and 
pushing over the screen behind which I had sheltered 
iato the very midst of the conspirators, I rushed to 
the door, gained the outside, and in an instant inform- 
ed the captain in command of my name and rank^ 
and ordered him to guard the door ; and, on pain of 
death, to suffer no one to escape. I now walked de- 
liberately back into the dining-room, where the offi- 
cers were still assembled, and ordered the major to 
go down to No. 4 of the right-hand side of the quad- 
rangle, and to bring the men he found in that room 
hefore me, separately, and disarmed. I informed 
the astonished group of officers, that I had for some 
time suspected the disaffection of the regiment ; I pro- 
duced the paper with the signature of the conspirators 
attached, and you will readily suppose the horror and 
surprise of every one who listened to my story. This 
you have, no doubt, heard related in a very different 
manner. The newspapers, I remember, were full for 
several months of my intrepidity ; and again, by a 
most curious concurrence of circumstances, I was de- 
clared to be a hero, when the fact was that 

but no matter; I have striven not to be a coward, but 
in vain. Public opinion about this time was strongly 
expressed on the incapacity of our generals on foreign 
service, and there was almost an unanimous desire that 
they should be superseded. I need not inform you 
of the command to which, contrary to my wishes and 
expectations, I was soon after this appointed. 
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I was given to understand, on having my destina* 
tion pointed out to me, that the loftiest expecta- 
tions were entertained of my success, and the minis- 
ter at war paid me the highest compliments on the 
courage and ability I had already displayed. The 
object of all these hopes and compliments — loaded 
with the good wishes of the whole nation — I declare 
to you, sir, that even then I found it impossible to 
summon the smallest resolution ; I trembled as much 
as ever at the remotest appearance of danger ; and 
while the thousands who cheered me enthusiastically 
as I stept on board a transport on my way to the 
scene of warfare, believed that my thoughts were 
proudly fixed on glory and ambition, alas I they were 
only directed to the appearance of the sea, which was 
a great deal more rough than suited my inclination. 
A thousand tales of shipwreck and suffering came 
vividly into my mind, and at every heave of the ves- 
sel I repented more and more intensely that I had 
not long ago confessed my weakness, and enjoyed 
safety on dry land, even although it should be accom- 
panied with contempt. But it was my fate, and I 
submitted. Besides my staff, there went out with 
me in the transport a large portion of the — th 
regiment of foot. For several days our voyage was 
smooth and easy. Even I had in some degree reco- 
vered my usual spirits, and every thing seemed going 
on as favourably as we could wish. Towards even- 
ing, however, of the seventh day from our leaving 
the shores of England, a strange sail appeared at a 
considerable distance, and created some degree of alarm 
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even among the hardy sailors. As night was closing 
in upon us fast, we were in hopes of avoiding her in 
the darkness ; and, till the dawn again appeared, we 
made all the sail we could. By the first grey twilight 
of the morning, it was evident our hopes were falla- 
cious. The ship had gained upon us in the sight, 
and was crowding all her canvass to come up with us. 
A consultation was immediately held, and the master 
of our vessel candidly told us, that should our pursuer 
prove to be an enemy, resistance was perfectly fruit- 
less, as it was clear she was a frigate of the very lar- 
gest class. I sat in silence and consternation ; seve- 
ral of my officers advised our defending ourselves to 
the last — ^my own desire was to surrender on the first 
summons, and so save the effusion of blood. The 
£rigate now drew near, and firing a gun across our 
bows, showed French colours. We kept all sail up, 
and made the best of our way. My fear now got the 
upper hand of my discretion, and I said to the master 
of the transport, " Trust to me on this occasion ; I 
and the soldiers will go below — it will save many 
lives ; yield as soon as you can ; but for any sake let 
us get quickly under hatches." As I said this I or- 
dered my soldiers down below, and slunk as quickly 
into the hold as I possibly could, as I felt certain the 
next gun would be fired upon us in earnest. I lay 
below in utter darkness for I suppose an hour, my 
apprehensions increasing with every minute. After 
so considerable a lapse of time, as I heard no more 
firing, and had perceived a great bustle upon the deck, 
I concluded that we were fairly captured, and were 
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pursuing our way to the enemy's coast. The heat 
where I lay was oppressive ; many of my men were 
huddled together, and there was beginning to be felt 
a great scarcity of fresh air. The hatches were down, 
but luckily not fixed. Unable any longer to bear 
the confinement, I said, << Now, my lads, let us get 
as quick as we can upon deck ; if the enemy makes any 
show of violence, we'll assure them we were perfect- 
ly prepared to strike." These words, which I utter- 
ed in the most hopeless despondency, seemed to in- 
spire my soldiers with the utmost courage. A uni- 
versal shout was the only answer they vouchsafed, 
and in a moment the hatches were thrown up ; 
several muskets were discharged — I heard the strug- 
gles of men upon the slippery deck, and ere I reached 
the scene of action eight Frenchmen lay dead, and 
about twelve others were driven forward into the 
poop, and were crying for quarter with the most fran- 
tic exclamations. When I appeared there was a 
general hurra ; and being half bewildered with the 
suddenness of the whole transaction, I ordered the 
firing immediately to cease, and assured the French- 
men of their safety under my protection. The mas- 
ter, who had been confined in his cabin, now joined 
the group on deck, and assured me he had acted 
exactly according to my orders, though he could not 
have supposed so gallant an achievement would be 
the result of what he had done. Luckily none of our 
men were seriously hurt ; and I heard an old Ser- 
jeant, who had been near me in the hold, expatiating 
very warmly on my transcendent courage, and he con- 
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claded his panegyric by a compliment to my wit : 
<< Dammee, says I to myself, says I, when we was 
all ordered below, what's young Thunderbolt [the 
soubriquet by which I was known in the ranks] arter 
now ? Well, we lays down in that 'ere hole, and the 
general he neyer says nothin* at all, but sits as quiet 
and cool as if he was over a glass o' gin and water ; 
thinks I to myself, this here will never do by no 
means whatsomnever ; but then, ye see, he says, says 
he at last, just as if he was goin' into no danger at 
all, says he, Dammee, says he, well show them there 
Frenchmen how us Britons can strike ; and I think 
as how he has struck 'em, poor devils, sore enough." 
We pursued our way without any further molesta<- 
tion, and arrived at our destination in time to disem- 
bark the same evening. As I was, of course, in the 
greatest haste to join the main army, I considered 
myself lucky in procuring a conveyance in the town 
at which we landed ; and accompanied by a single 
aid-de-camp, I set off for the neighbourhood of- , 

in which our army was at that time encamped. Night 
came down upon us almost before we were aware ; 
and just as we entered the range of mountains which 

skirts the province of , we were enveloped in 

total darkness. My companion, after several apolo- 
gies for his drowsiness, resigned himself quietly to 
sleep. I was most anxious to follow his example, 
but I was aware the country was in a very lawless 
state, and my apprehensions of the brigands effectually 
drove off my slumbers. At every lurch in that exe- 
crable roady I feared it was some impediment thrown 
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in ourwaj, to enable the robbers to execnte their 
purpose ; and besides, my alarm was still more ex- 
cited, as I knew it was no uncommon thing for the 
postilions themselves to be in league with the most 
ferocious of the banditti. Tormented with these 
thoughts, I had no refreshing sleep, yet the motion 
of the carriage, and the coolness of the night air, 
joined to the fatigue of a long voyage, threw me 
every now and then into a disturbed sort of slumber, 
from which ever and anon I started up, terrified by 
the most appalling dreams. At last the worst of my 
fears seemed to stand a fair chance of being realized. 
The carrii^ all at once stood still, though it was 
now so dark that I could not see the cause of the 
delay. I heard, however, the tread of a horse, and 
in a moment after the window was let down, and 
some hard substance hit nie a violent blow on the 
temple. Without premeditation, in the first natural 
effort of my fright, I laid firm hold of the assaulting 
object, and found it to be a pistol of enormous size, 
pointed directly to my head. With tiie eagerness of 
self-preservation, I turned it to a side, and grasped, 
with all the strength I could muster, the arm of the 
assailant. All this passed in silence. For myself, 
I was much too agitated to speak, and the person who 
attacked us maintained an equal reserve. I could at 
last only summon breath enough to say to the posti- 
lion, " Drive on, or you may expect instant death ; ** 
and in a moment he put his hcurses into motion, while 
I still, rigidly but unconsciously, retained my h(^ 
of the arm of our antagonist. A groan, extorted from 
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him by the agony of the fffst jerk^ showed me that 
his arm was either yery much strained, or perhaps 
broken, by coming in contact with the window of the 
carriage, — ^for I gaye all my weight, and all my 
strength, which was at that time yery remarkable, to 
retain my grasp. In order to ease his wounded limb 
as much as possible, he made his horse go dose to our 
fflde ; his groans at every tug were very distressing, 
and I doubt not, if I had been my own master at the 
time, my compassion would haye induced me to let 
him go. But with the instinct of self-protection, I 
kept him close prisoner in spite of his manifest suf- 
ferings. Day broke while we were yet in these re- 
lative positions, and my companion was still sound 
asleep. At length we arrived at a village in the oc- 
cupation of our troops, and the morning rSveillS was 
just sounded as we drove up the narrow street. The 
robber was still by our side, his arm still convulsively 
clutched by me from within ; and as the carriage 
drew up where a regiment had taken its station 
for parade, the astonishment of the soldiers was 
visibly depicted on their countenances at so un- 
usual a sight. My aid-de-camp at this time awaken- 
ed, and I think his astonishment was one of the 
most amusing exhibitions I have ever seen. In 
few words I related how it had occurred, and he im- 
mediately jumped out and secured the unfortunate 
and now completely subdued depredator. When it 
was ascertidned in the ranks who I was, and the 
story, with many embellishments, found its way 
among the men, their manifestations of delight could 
scarcely be controlled. The man w ?s soon recognised 
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to be a brigand of astonishing reputation,—-second only 
in atrocity and fame to the celebrated Polinario. 
Many parties had been sent after him in pursuit, but 
he had hitherto eluded their search, or even sometimes 
ventured on a daring and successftil resistance. He 
was therefore an object of no common curiosity, and 
the odd manner of his capture added in no small de- 
gree to the feeling. His arm, I found, was broken ; 
and the agony of the pain seemed to have entirely 
mastered his spirit, for he never even attempted to 
release himself, and seemed only happy if by yielding 
his arm freely to the motions of the carriage, he could 
prevent any addition to his pangs. I was sorry that 
dire necessity exacted his life, but the gibbet was a 
punishment his cruelty and lawlessness had richly 
earned,— yet I was not altogether pleased with the 
noise my share in his capture made, as I was aware, 
among people of his class, it might incite his asso- 
ciates to revenge his loss upon the individual who 
caused it. However, it made me only the more strict 
in maintaining rigid discipline ; and in a few months 
after my arrival I had brought the forces under my 
command to a state of military organization to which 
they had not previously been accustomed. 

I need not engage your attention with a detail of 
my proceedings while I was attached to the grand 
army, and under the control of the supreme head. 
My > fame then only increased as being a sharer of the 
laurels of the whole army ; it was only when placed in 
an independent command, that fortune wove a chaplet 
for my own peculiar brows. In the spring of the 
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year 18 — > whilst our glorious chief was pursuing* his 

successes in the provinces of and , I was 

detached to the neighbourhood of , to watch the 

movements of the Due de . This, you are aware, 

was one of the most distinguished of the " sons of 
the empire." . He had, it is true, been out-manoeuvred 
on one occasion by his Grace, but you must know, 
as a military man, that the excellence of his dis- 
positions, and the orderliness of his retreat, amply re- 
deemed what he had lost in professional reputation. 
Against him I was sent with a large though mixed 
force ; and if even under the protection of the whole 
British army, I felt tormented with almost unceasing 
terror, you may guess what my feelings were on 

being given up to the fury of the Due de by 

myself. The feelings of a Daniel on descending into 
the lion's den, if he had not been preternaturally en- 
dowed, must have borne a great resemblance to mine 
on undertaking this expedition. However, I submit- 
ted with my usual philosophy to what was unavoid- 
able, and set out upon my march with << the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war," though a victim all the 
time to the most fearful forebodings, and startled at 
the shadows of coming evil. On arriving in the vici- 
nity of the enemy^ I made it my first business to 
strengthen my own position as much as possible. For 
this purpose I formed lines, on a smaller scale indeed, 
but as similar as I could to those of Torres Vedras. 
Secure in my intrenchments, or, when I did. move 
out, always cautious to leave a certainty of a retreat 
into them once more, I watched the enemy with 
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more comfort, and a greater feeling of security, than 
I had experienced for many years. The foe seemed 
to be as cautious as myself; but my situation was 
infinitely to be preferred. I was well supplied with 
every sort of provision, my position was nearly im- 
pregnable, and the* whole circumjacent country was 
commanded by the disposition of my troops. From 
day to day my courage waxed higher and higher, till 
at last, on seeing the enemy so long quiescent, I 
made no doubt that pusillanimity was the cause of 
their repose, and rejoiced, with a joy which I find it 
impossible to describe, that the Due de — was as 
great a coward as myself. Full of these hopes, I now 
on several occasions ventured beyond my lines to re- 
connoitre. But even at those times I did not by any 
means trust myself with few attendants. I was gene- 
rally accompanied by a large staff, and had my move- 
ments covered by several thousands of the troops. 
The enemy, on my first presenting myself in this 
manner, made demonstrations of active attack, upon 
which I immediately withdrew to my intrenchments, 
and was thankful I had for that time effected my 
escape. But when for several days I had repeated the 
same operation, they no longer showed any symptoms 
of opposition, but allowed me in peace and safety 
to go along the whole extent of their line, and did 
not seem to be incommoded by the movements of so 
considerable a force. When I had gone on in this 
manner for nearly three weeks (for I was delighted 
with the courage I had at last been able to assume), 
things quite unexpectedly took a very different turn. A 
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regiment of British cavalry, the Irish brigade, and a 
regiment of Ca^adores, were the party appointed to 
cover my progress. They stayed, of course, at a con- 
siderable distance from my staff, but somewhat closer 
to the enemy, in order to intercept any force which 
might be sent against us. The enemy, 1 was surprised 
to see, had changed the disposition of his troops. He 
had drawn them closer to the hill on which my camp 
was placed, and formed them into a semicircle round 
its base. Accordingly, on reaching the end of their 
line, I found myself alarmingly near to the outposts 
of their right wing, and hastily turned my horse, in 
order to retire to my intrenchments. But, skirt- 
ing the hill at a fearful pace, and making rapidly for 
the place where 1 stood, I saw a large body of the 
enemy's cavalry. In an instant I put spurs to my 
horse, and flew like the wind. I waved my hat for 
my escort to come to my assistance, and began utterly 
to despair, as I saw but small prospect of escape.- At 
last I joined the forces, which were hurrying to my 
aid, and, still in terror and hopelessness, urged my 
horse to the very top of his speed. The cavaby 
dashed after me with the wildest impetuosity — and 
ere I could check my horse, he had breasted the hill, 
and we rushed, like a torrent of sword and plume, into 
the totally unprepared masses of the enemy's left wing. 
A prodigious slaughter immediately took place; 1 
shut my eyes to the horrid sights 1 saw every where 
around me, and as I had no hopes of ever finding my 
way out of the milie^ unless supported by the whole 
army, I sent an aide-de-camp to the second in com- 
piandi and ordered an immediate charge of the whole 

E- 
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line. Down the gentle declivity of that hill rushed 
three-and-twenty thousand men, in double quick time. 
•»-I heard a tremendous volley, followed by a still 
more awful shout, and nature reeled before me. I saw- 
no more, and sank, in a delirium of fear and horror, 
quite insensible upon the ground. The victory was by 
£ir the most complete that had been gained during the 
whole war — ^there were 8000 men killed, and 13,000 
prisoners, besides an immense quantity of military 
stores. But the consequences of the battle were still 
more important. The enemy abandoned the whole pro- 
vince, and the impregnable fortress of immediately 

surrendered. I rejoiced, on recovering my senses, to 
find I had been wounded. I was shot through the arm, 
and the horse I rode was killed by a bayonet stab. 

The whole glory of the victory was attributed to 
me. The plan of inducing the enemy to strengthen 
his right wing, and then leading the attack so instan- 
taneously upon his weakened left, was considered one 
of the most illustrious incidents in the art of war ; and 
I have blushed over and over again to hear it com- 
pared, in intricacy of plot and brilliancy of execution, 
to the Duke of Marlborough's celebrated passage of 
the causeway of Arleux, in which he outwitted the 
great Marshal Villars. The honours that were heaped 
•upon me were quite overpowering. I received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of London in a 
gold box. The gratitude of the Spanish nation knew 
no bounds. I was the theme of many of their songs ; 
I was called in some of their ballads only inferior to 
' the Cid ; and in honour of roe, by a delicate compli- 
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ment of that bigblj cluyalrons nation, a Pumpkin 
became a &yourite dish at the tables of the highest of 
liieir nobility. In the mean time my wound gave me 
no small inconvenience ; some of the minor nenres 
were lacerated, and afflicted me with intolerable pain. 
This, joined to the continuance of my fears (for every 
new success seemed only to make me more timorous 
and apprehensive), preyed seriously upon my health. 
His grace wrote me a letter with his own hand, 
thanking me for the assistance I had rendered him, 
and complimenting me on the ability I had displayed. 
This I perhaps prized more than any of the other ho- 
nours ; but, alas I what right can I advance to all these 
praises ? Many a more courageous man than I am, 
I was well convinced, had been diot for the basest 
cowardice, — and yet! — ^I have really suffered more 
:from the goadings of my conscience, and the re- 
proaches of my own heart at my paltriness in remain- 
ing silent under so much unmerited eulogium, than I 
should have undergone had I boldly stated the truth, 
and consigned myself to infamy and security at once. 
£ven now, however, it is not too late, and I find my 
heart relieved of an intolerable burden even by the 
confession I have now made to you. 

But to proceed. The state of my health necessi- 
tated my return to England. I gave up my com- 
mand, I may safely say, with far more pleasur than 
I had assumed it, and set out with great satisiaction 
on my homeward way. It was now the beginning of 
winter. The wind blew most tempestuously when I 
arrived upon the coast. This circumstance, added to 
the weakening effects of my viround, reduced me tq ft 
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lower point of pusillanimity than I ever remember to 
have reached. In fact I was totally unmanned, and 
thought my only plan to aroid observation in going 
£:om the little boat on board the transport was to 
^ect an utter insensibility, from the painfulness of 
my arm. I lay at the bottom of the boat, totally ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of my danger, and, luckily 
without any very manifest display of my cowardice, I 
got hoisted up on the deck of the transport ; and 
although even she was tossed with fearful violence, I 
considered myself to be now in a place of comparative 
safety. I found myself unable to stand the atmos- 
phere below ; so with cloaks and other appliances I 
made a sort of couch upon the deck, and lay down 
upon it, overcome partly by my state of health, and 
partly by my fears. Opposite to me was laid another 
sufferer, though I was at first so occupied with my 
own wants, that I had no great time or inclination to 
scrutinize his features attentively; but even in the 
cursory glance I gave him, there was something in 
his appearance which reminded me of some one I had 
seen before. But he seemed so wasted by disease, 
that even if I had been intimately acquainted, I knew 
I should have found it difficult to recognise him. For 
the first two days I thought he was quite deserted, but 
on the morning of the third, a beautiful little boy, 
about six or seven years of age, came up firom below, 
where he had been detained by sickness, and watched 
his couch with the most tender affection. The weather 
had now in some degree moderated, though the swell, 
to one unaccustomed to the sea, was still very un- 
pleasant. I got up and moved about a little, and en- 
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tered into conversation with the little boj, who had 
attracted mj observation. His father I did not dis- 
turb, as he looked so languid I was afraid he might be 
harassed and incommoded if 1 addressed him. I sat 
on the tafferel and spoke to the little boy, who, with all 
the wildness and fearlessness of youth, rejoiced in 
rambling and climbing all over the ship. My rank 
made no impression on him. He sat upon my knee, 
and admired my dress with the most confiding inno-^ 
cence ; and I was delighted to encourage his familiarity* 
One morning, as I leant over the side in a violent 
qualm of sea-sickness, the little boy was amusing him- 
self by climbing up one of the ropes which hung 
directly above where I stood. I cautioned him two or 
three times of the danger of his sport, but he still 
persisted in going, by his hands alone, as high up the 
rope as he could. I heard a slight scream, and the 
next moment was overwhelmed with a great weight, 
and was instantly overbalanced and driven into the 
sea. I have no recollection of any thing more, ex-^ 
cept a strange thundering sound in my ears, and the 
flashing of red lights in my eyes. A boat was instan-* 
taneously put down, and I was picked up quite insen-^ 
sible ; the boy also, who had caused the catastrophe 
by losing his hold and falling on my head, was saved 
firom his perilous situation, and we were conveyed on 
board after our safety had been despaired of. When 
I came perfectly to myself, I found the invalid had 
been carried across the ship to the side of my couch, 
and there he lay with the intent eyes of earnest affec- 
tion watching for my recovery. His boy was lying 
sound asleep in his arms. He said, when I opened my 
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ejes — << This is the seeond time, general, I have heen 
indebted to you more than I shall ever be able to repay 
-^first, — for I see you do not in these wasted features 
recognise a friend of your youth, — when you saved me 
in the bathing-ground at , when you were a sim- 
ple ensign, and I, what I am now — a poor lieutenant.'^ 

*^ Jack Wharton I ** I said, in astonishment. 

^< The same — No one has rejoiced more in your 
Tftpid and brilliant progress than I hare, though my 
own, I grieve to say, has been very different. But 
now this second time you have saved my boy, my poor 
little Frederick, and Jack Wharton can only thank 
you with his tears." 

And poor Wharton wept like a child. I said no* 
thing to all this, for I knew, even if I told him the 
truth, that my precipitation into the water was by no 
means voluntary, he would not have given credit to 
the statement ; so I was forced passively to submit to 
the admiration of the whole crew for the heroism of 
the achievement, when the hct was that the child 
himself had knocked me over the side, and nearly 
heen the cause of my death. My friend's had been 
the usual &te of military men — ^he stood all the dan- 
gers of several campaigns, and had risen no higher 
than lieutenant ; I am happy, however, to say I had 
it in my power to be of essential service to him after- 
wards, and to-morrow, I believe, I shall have the 
honour of introducing you to Colonel Wharton. I 
Kiay conclude the story of my professional progress 
lyj informing you, that in a short period after my ar* 
lival I was advanced to the highest step in the army 
save one, and that my sovereign was graciously pleaseil 
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to cosSer on me the honour of a banmetcj, and the 
knighthood of the Bath^ and that Paiiiament voted me 
monej to pnrchase an estate, and settled two thousand a- 
year on my lineal representatire for three generations* 
This, rir, from the stoiy yon hare heard, will af* 
ford you groimd for moralizii^. Heee am I, a maa 
of no strength of mind,, a man of no personal courage, 
celebrated from one end of the kingdom to the other 
for the possession, in a peculiar degree, of both these 
qualities. I haye risen to the summit of a soldierV 
ambition, and to the eye of philosophy i present as 
interesting a subject of contemplation a» would be the 
eleration to the seals of a lawyer ignorant beyond 
measure of the law, or the translation to such a see a9 
Winchester, cd a clergyman unendowed with either 
learning, or piety, or talents. That sudi an event 
never occurred in any profession but my own I would 
fain hope ; but I trust that, while I thus unburdeB 
myself oi a secret which has preyed on my eonscienee 
for many yeavs^ you will allow that, poor and con^ 
temptible as my conduct has in reality been, I have 
never added to my baseness by arrogance and prideu 
Yon now, I &el convinced, look on me with loathing 
and abhorrence; but, believe me, that whatever jf^wr 
feelings may be, mine are a thousand tioMS more ho* 
mJKating, a thousand times raiore bitter t 



Here the general paused, and laid his head' 
hie hand — ^for my own part I did not know what to 
diK I did not at first believe a single weed of whiit 
ht said about his want o^ courage ; but as he pro- 
c ee d sd in his story, I began to think he could scarcely 
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mean all that long rigmarole for a hoax, and accord- 
ingly I felt it impossible to offer him the slightest 
consolation. Whilst I was hesitating what to say, for 
the unfortunate general was now sobbing convulsively 
in the bitterness of his self-upbraiding, we were 
startled by the most horrific shrieks I ever heard, and 
above the clamour which immediately arose, we heard 
the cries of « Fire I fire I " and then the wildest eja- 
culations of " Help ! help I save us I save us I " I 
darted with the speed of lightning to the door, but 
the whole passage was filled with smoke ; I^ however* 
as the only chance of escape (after telling the gene- 
ral, who sat still, lost apparently in grief, that no time 
was to be lost), sprang down the already blazing 
staircase, and providentially arrived safe. The heat 
and agitation, however, had been too much for me, 
and I sank in a swoon upon the grass the moment I 
reached the lawn. When 1 recovered my senses, the 
fire had made the most alarming progress. It burst 
in vivid wreaths out of almost all the windows, and 
the smoke, thickly eddying round the whole building, 
hid all the portions of it which were not actually in a 
blaze. The servants, and many country people from the 
neighbouring village, gazed at the progress of the 
devouring element in helpless consternation and dis- 
may. Many of them were in tears, and I heard them 
uttering the most heart-rending lamentations over the 
inevitable fate of their mistress. She had retired 
to her couch at an early hour, and the fiames now 
totally enveloped the suite of apartments which she 
had occupied. I made several attempts to dash 
through the fiames, and save the unfortunate lady — 
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and also had no doubt the general would be overcome 
by his terrors, and be incapacitated from escape. In 
the midst of these vain and impotent endeavours, we 
saw some dark object moving along the corridor. It 
proceeded quietly and sedately, whatever it was ; and 
the superstitious peasantry began to give all up for 
lost, when they saw what they considered the demon 
of fire himself so deliberately taking his path amidst 
the flames. I, however, caught a single glimpse, 
which satisfied me it was the general ; and I now in 
truth believed that his fears had turned his brain, and 
that he threw himself in his delirium upon certain 
death. We traced him, however, as he passed each 
window, and at last saw him dive suddenly into the 
hottest of the fire, and, to our amazement, emerge in 
the anteroom of her ladyship's bedchamber. We 
could even, above the roaring of the flames^ hear a 
scream of delight ; and in another instant, again we 
traced the figure pursuing its fiery way with a burden 
in its arms, and a shout of hope and exultation among 
the spectators could no longer be restrained. The 
walls themselves began to crack and totter in many 
places, and several of the floors had already given way, 
yet, apparently undismayed, the figure flitted across 
each successive window of the corridor, and by some 
means or other came down the blazing staircase unin- 
jured. I saw, to my delight and amazement^ it was 
indeed the general, with the still beautiful and fasci- 
nating Lady Annabella closely clinging to his neck. I 
rushed to him in a moment, and offered him my 
assistance, but he was apparently as calm and collected 
as he had appeared that very day at the head of his 
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own tables Hev ladyship^ too^ recorered herself veiy 
soon, and related her escape, with the fondest ac- 
knowledgments of her husband's matchless intrepidity* 
To all that she said he made no answer whi^eyer ; 
he seemed, indeed^ scarcely to listen to what she was 
saying ; but after she had been gi^en over to the care 
of her maids, he took me aside, and tidd me, that in a 
state of the greatest agitation he walked along the 
corridor, in hopes of finding hie way down the back 
stairs whidi communicated with the garden. He 
found the door locked, and entered Lady Annabella'a 
room, with the intention, of lei^ing out oi her win- 
dow ; but she sprang upon him, uid seized him round 
the neck — and then his i^prehension rose to such a 
pitch that he lost all command of himself and hew 
he found his way into the open air, he was altogether 
unable to g^uess. After giving me this account, he slipt 
quietly away from the bustle, and left me musing om 
what a confoundedly usefi:^ sort of cowardice it was^ 
which enabled the man always to be terrified sA the^ 
right time ; and the sum of my musing was this, that 
it will be a pretty consderable particular long tiae^ 
before all my courage, and dashing, imd intrepidity^ 
will raise me to be a general of division, with a splen^ 
did fortune — a baronetcy — and two* thovsand a-yeaf 
settled on my lineal representative for Hate genera- 
tions. So mnch better is it, as Solomon or some 
other person has said in his proverbs, to be bom with 
a silver spoon in one's mouth than a wooden ladle. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Such a set of fellows as the — ^th Dragoons I never 
met with in the whole course of my life. Talk of 
friendliness and hospitality! they woold beat old 
Solomon, who had a table that stretched from one 
end of Palestine to the other. Their invitations are 
not given for certain dinners on certain days, but for 
weeks and months. << There now, there's a good fel- 
low, you'll dine with us till Christmas ; we've got a 
new messman, and the claret is fresh from Dublin." 
I accepted the invitation, and intend paying it off by 
instalments of a week at a time; — ^no constitution 
could stand their hospitality for a longer period with- 
out a little repose. I am now resting on my oars, 
and getting quit of a slight unsteadiness of the hand 
in the mornings, which made the eating of an egg as 
difficult an achievement as any of the labours of Her- 
cules. In about a month I shall be equal to another 
visit, but in the mean time I will just take a little 
memorandum of what occurred while I remained with 
them, by way of keeping their memory green in my 
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soul. The first day nothing remarkahle occurred 
during dinner. The colonel was in the chair^ and a 
jollier-looking president it has never been my luck to 
meet with. Large, soldierly, and somewhat bloated, 
he formed a famous combination of the Bacchus 
subduing lions and conquering India, and the same 
Bacchus leering into a flagon and bestriding a cask. 
I am bound to confess, that the latter part of this 
resemblance is suggested to me by the sign-post of 
this very decent hostel in which I write, where a pro- 
digious man, without any particular superfluity of 
•costume, is represented sitting on a puncheon of vast 
size, with a face so red, so round, so redolent of mirth, 
and wil^ such a glance of irresistible whim m his eye 
^^m bet >a hundred to one the painter of that sign 
has had the honour of an interview with the gallant 
Colonel O'Looney. There never was a man more 
popular in a regiment. On parade or at mess he was 
•^equally at home. Not one of those mere boon com- 
panions who swallow potations pottle-deep, and are 
itt for nothing else, but a man armed at all pmnts, 
oire who ^< the division of a battle knows," as well as 
the flavour of a vintage. He seemed somewhere 
«bout fifty years of age, with a considerable affecta- 
tion of the youth about him. The baldness of Ins 
icrown was scrupulously concealed by combing the 
long straggling side locks over it ; and his allusions 
were extremely frequent to those infernal helmets 
which turned a man's hair grey in the very prime of 
Iwyhood. He had never left the regiment, but gra- 
dually climbed his way up from a humble cornetcy to 
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fak present lofty rank, without, however, losing the 
gaiety which had made him so much liked and courted 
in the first years of his noviciate. Such was the colo- 
nel when 'I saw him ten days ago presiding at mess. 
His tones were delicious to listen to. The music of 
five hundred Irishmen distilled into one glorious brogue, 
would give but a faint idea of his fine rich Tipperary, 
— and all so softened by the inimitable good- nature of 
his expression ! — Upon my honour, a story without 
his voice to tell it with loses almost all its value. 
When the bottles began their round, the usual hubbub 
commenced; but after one or two routine bumpers, 
my attention was attracted by a conversation at the 
foot of the table. 

" Faith an' ye're quite right," said the colonel in 
answer to some observation, << hi what ye say about 
marriage. There's a stark-staring scarcity of the 
commodity. Here have we been stationed now in 
this city of York for six weeks, and divil a young 
fellow of us all has picked up an heiress yet. Now, 
mind me, when I was here about thirty years ago, it 
was a very different story. We had something or 
other to laugh at every day in the way of the ladies, 
— either a start off to Gretna Green, or a duel, or a 
horse-whipping. But now, by the sowl of me, there's 
no sort of amusement to be had at alL" 

^< Pray, colonel, are there any heiresses in this 
neighbourhood at present?" drawled forth a young 
cornet. 

" Faith, surely," replied the colonel, " ye ought to 
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be on the lookout for that yourself. I've enough to 
do to pick up information on my own account." 

" I merely wanted to benefit a little by your expe- 
rience," rejoined the other. 

" Exparience ? Is it that ye're wanting ? Well, 
m just tell you a bit of a sacret. That same expa- 
rience is the very divil in a man's way when he thinks 
of doing the civil thing to a young lady that has the 
misfortune to be rich. Young fellows like you are 
trusted by guardians and mothers, and cattle of that 
sort, and even by the damsel herself, because they see 
no danger in a youth with so little exparience. I 
found it so myself when I joined the regiment first. 
Never was known such a set of fine frank open-hearted 
creturs as I found all the young darlings at every 
party I went to. No shyness, no fears, no hurrying 
away at my approach in case I should ask them to 
dance with me ; but now that I have had about thirty 
years of this same practice in the art of courtship ; 
there's no such thing as getting near the sweet cre- 
turs even to whisper a word. Every mother*s son — 
daughter I mane»-of them, gets away as soon as pos- 
sible from such a dangerous divil as a young fellow 
with so many years' exparience. Mothers and aunts 
throw themselves into the gap to cover their retreat, 
and lug me off to the card-table, that they may keep 
their eyes on me all the night. Ach, when we were 
stationed here in the glorious eighteen hundred, mo- 
thers and aunts never troubled their heads about such 
a sweet little inexparienced lambkin as I was*" 
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^ But yon were talking of heiresses, colonel,'* said 
tbe comet, hiding a laugh at the jolly commander's 
attributing the diai^e which he perceived in the re- 
ception he met with from the ladies, to any thing 
rather than its right cause ; ^ you were talking of 
heiresses — ^were there many of them in this neighbour- 
hood at that time ? " 

** Och, plinty ; they either were or pretended to be : 
80 the honour of carrying them oflf was all the same, 
ye know. Whenever an officer got three days* leave 
of absence, he was sure to bring back a wife with him ; 
the postilions on the north road grew as. rich as na- 
bobs, and their horses as thin as lathes : all that a girl 
had to do was to say she was an heiress ; nobody ever 
asked her what it was of ^ whether ah estate or a law- 
suit — off she was to the ould blacksmith before the 
week was out, and married as fast and as sure as her 
mother. Then came the cream of the joke, for there 
was always some insolent brother, or cousin, or dis- 
carded sweetheart, to shoot immediately on your re- 
turn, so that the fun lasted very often as long as the 
honey-moon.'* 

<< And how many of the officers were lucky enough 
to get married ? " 

" Och, every one of them, I tell ye, except myself 
and Jack O'Farrell. Did I ever tell you how nearly 
owld Jack and I were buckled ? *' 

** No, colonel," cried a great many voices ; ** let us 
hear." 

« Gintly, my lads, gintly. 1*11 tell ye first of my 
friend Jack* I'U take a little time to think of it before 
p 
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I tell ye my own adventure." Here the colonel sighed, 
and said something ahout agonized feelings and 
breaking hearts, which contrasted so ridiculously with 
his hilarious countenance and Herculean figure, that 
we could not avoid bursting into a very hearty 
laugh. The colonel, after appearing a little dis- 
composed, for I believe he considers himself no con- 
temptible performer in the art of pathetic story- 
telling, joined in our laugh, tossed off a bumper, and 
began. 

" Well — Jack OTarrell was the most gallant-look- 
ing fellow I ever saw — great red whiskers, shoulders 
like the side of a house, bright fiery eyes, and a gash 
from a shillelah across his brow, that made him look a 
handsome copy of the divil, as a soldier should. He 
was a Galway man, the best-tempered fellow that ever 
was seen in the world, and had been out five times 
before he was twenty. One of them was with his 
uncle, fighting Dick Callaghan of Oonamorlich (he 
was shot afterwards by Sir Niel Flanagan in the Thir- 
teen Acres) ; so, said Jack — < I only took him in the 
shoulder, for it's unchristian to kill one's relations.' 
Jack came across, and joined us in this very town. In 
a moment he won every heart at the mess-table ; he 
drank four bottles of claret, thirteen glasses of brandy 
and water, and smoked two-and-twenty cigars; and 
then saw the chaplain safe to his lodgings, as if he had 
been his brother; it did us all good to see such a 
steady fellow. Well, just at this time, we were in the 
heart of running away with the women, fighting the 
laen, and playing the divil entirely ; and Jack resolved 
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to be equal with the best of us. There was to be a 
ball, a public ball of some sort or other, at the County 
Hall, and I saw my friend Jack particularly busy in 
making his preparations. He packed up his carpet 
bagy dressing-case, and a brace of horse pistols, and 
had got a week's leave of absence the day before the 
dance. * And what's all this you're doing. Jack ?' said 
I. Now, my lads, I've been so long away from owld 
Ireland, and rattled so much about the world, that IVe 
k>st the Irish intirely, or I would try to give you an 
imitation of Jack's brogue, but that's impossible for a 
tongue that has the trick of the English." 

The colonel luckily did not remark how some of us 
were amused with this apology for not being able to 
speak like an Irishman, and went on — 

" * An' what's all this you're doing, Jack ?' said I. 
<* * Doin' ? an' what should I be doin* ! * says he^ 
* but puttin' up my weddin' garments?' 

" * Your wedding?* says I; * are you going to be 
married. Jack?'. 

" * Faitb, an' I hope so,' says he ; * or what would 
be the use o' this wonder o' the world ?' holding up a 
beautiful coloured silk nightcap between his finger and 
thumb. 

<* * An' who is the lady, you sowl ?' 
<< < How the divil should I know ? ' said Jack. < I 
haven't seen her, nor asked her yet ; but I suppose 
there'll be plenty at this ball. I'm goin' to have a. 
post-chaise at the door, an' I'll bet ye I'll show ye Mrs 
Comet Q'Farrell before yelre a week owlder.' 
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** * Done/ and * done !' we said ; and it was a wager. 

** Jack and I went into the ball-room together. 

<* < I wonder if Mrs John OTarrell is here/ said 
Jack, as he looked round among the ladies. 

" < Faith/ said I, * it's not for me to answer ye ; ye 
had better ask them ; but I truly hope Mrs Comet 
CLooney is not in this collection, for such a set of 
flcare-crows I never*— ^ — 

— " * Ooch, uUaloo, man, hold your tongue ; it's not 
for the beauty of them one cares, but just the fame of 
the thing, to have carried off an heiress ; and an heiress 
Mrs OTarrell must be, that's a sure case ; for, ye see^ 
barrin' my pay, and a small thrifle I owe my creditors 
besides, I shall have nothing to support the young 
O'Farrells, let alone the wife and the maid.' 

^< Just at this time a rich owld sugar merchant with 
a whole posse of daughters, and other ladies, came 
bustling into the room. 

" * There, now. Jack,* said I, * now*8 your time. 
Here comes owld Fusby the sugar merchant from 
London, and half a dozen heiresses pinned to his apron. 
Off with ye, man. Ye can't go wrong : take the yery 
£rst that will hare ye. I tell ye, he's rich enough to 
cover the Bog of AUan with melted gold/ 

« < Then he's just the sort of fellow I want — so, 
wi' ye'r lave, TU go and do the needful to the tall 
young woman in blue. If he gives her only a thousand 
a*foot, shell be a very comfortable companion in l^ 
post-chaise.' 

<< Jack waf introduced in all due form, and in » 
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minute was d^ering away in the middle of the floor as 
if he were stamping hay ; and thinking all the time of 
the chariot at the door and Gretna Green* His part- 
ner seemed very much pleased with his attentions* 
She simpered and curtsied to all Jack's pretty speeches^ 
and I began to be rather alarmed about the bet. She 
was very tall, very muscular-looking and strong, and 
seemed a good dozen of years older than the enraptured 
Jack. If she had been twenty years older than his 
mother, it would have been all the ssune, provided she 
had been an heiress ; for at that time, as I tell ye, we 
were the only two bachelors left who had not picked 
up a wife with prodigious reputations for money, and 
Jack was determined to leave me behind in the race. 
After he had danced with her four or five different sets, 
he came up to me in raptures. ^ Isn't she a dear sweet 
sowl ?' said Jack, * and such a mould for grenadiers ! 
She's a Scotchwoman too, and that's next door to an 
Irishman anyhow.' 

" < If she's a Scotchwoman,' said I, * you must be 
sure of your ground — they haven't so many heiresses 
among the hills as in the fat fields of England. What's 
her name ?' 

<< < There now,' said he, slapping his leg, * ain't I a 
pretty fellow ? I've danced with her half the night, 
and niver asked her what her name is. Ill go and ask 
her this moment' And accordingly he marched up to 
ber once more, and carried her off in triumph as his 
partner. 

" * Pray, madam, may I make so bowld,' he began, 
* as to ask you what yer name may be ? — for owld Mr 
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Fusby spakes so much wi' the root of his tongue that 
I can't understand a word he would mintion.* 

" * My name/ replied the lady, * is Miss Sibilla 
M<Scrae of Glen Buckie and Ben Scart.' 

" < And a very pretty name too, upon my honour,' 
said Jack; < what size may Glen Buckie be? — ^you'H 
excuse me/ 

*< * Oo, in our family we never can tell to a mile or 
twa what the size of ony o' the estates may be — ^but I 
believe it's about seventy-five thousand acres of land, 
besides the four lakes and the river.' 

*< * Seventy-five — thousand^ did ye say?* exclaimed 
Jack, quite overcome by his good fortune; * and I 
hope yer family's well, ma'am. How did ye lave all 
yer brothers and sisters ?' 

" « I haena got ony brothers, and my sisters are 
pretty weel, I thank you.' 

<* * An' I'm very glad to hear thaU Do ye happen 
to know what my name is ? I am John O'FarreD, 
Esquire, of Ballynamora, in the county of Galway, of 
a very ancient family — and what do ye think of the 
name, ma'am?' 

" * Oo, it just seems a very pretty naipe.' 

" < Do ye raally think so ? An' how would ye like 
to have it yourself?* 

** < I think it would do just as weel as ony other.' 

*< < Och then, my dear Miss M*Scrae, you're just 
the sort of cratur I wanted — I've a post-chaise at the 
door.* 

^« < Indeed I' 
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^< ^ Yes, indeed, my charmer, and a pair of pistols in 
it too.* 

*< * Indeed?' again replied the lady, looking very 
conscious all the time. 

'< < Ay ! and a sweetheart in this hall- room that will 
go off with me to Gretna Green this moment.' 

" * Dear me — and wha is the happy leddy ? ' 

« * An* who the divil should it be, but just yer own 
self, Miss Sibilla M^Scrae ? ' 

" < Me, sir ?* said the lady, endeavouring to blush ; 
< are ye serious ? Ye should na trifle wi' a young lass's 
feelins.' 

« < The divil take all thrifles of the sort— I'm 
sarious, my darling, and I'll prove it — will ye go off 
with me this instant ? ' 

" * Had we no better wait till we've had the supper, 
sir ? Ye know we've paid for't in the ticket.' 

<< < Faith, an' there's some sinse in that ; and will 
you be riddy the moment after ? ' 

<< The lady blushed, and looked her consent, and 
Jack was in raptures all the time of supper, meditating 
on the four lakes and the river, and the seventy-five 
thousand acres of land. Supper at last was ended, and 
a new dance formed. Jack, who had by no means 
neglected either the champagne or his partner, whis- 
pered into her ear, * Are ye all riddy now, my sweet 
Sibilla ? the horses must be tired waiting.' 

<* * Weel, since ye insist upon't, I'm all ready 
enough — only my shawl is in the leddy's robing room.' 

« « Is it, faith ?' said Jack ; < then I'll go for it this 
moment.' He was back with the speed of lightning, 
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thraw ft shawl over her shottlders, mnd, without attract- 
ing observation, handed her down stairs into the post- 
chaise, jumped in after her, and rattled off as &gt as 
the horses could gallop. 

<< Soon after this l^e old sugar merdiant and all his 
train prepared to take their departure. I waited to 
hand them to their carriage, but the little iat old wo- 
man, his wife, came rushing into the room, kicking up 
such a terrible dust — ' Ochl' cried she — < Oh dear! 
oil dear! Somebody has taken off mj shawl — real 
lagy-r-worth eighty guineas erery shilling — ^there's a 
thief in the room ! — only think !' 

'< Every thing was thrown into the greatest confu- 
sion ; some of the ladies ftinted, and ye niver saw such 
an uproar in yer lives. At last, it was discovered, 
when every lady had taken her own shawl, that the 
only one undaimed was that which had been worn by 
Miss Sibilla M^Scrae. That lady herself was nowhere 
to be found ; search was made for her every where 
in vain. Tlie little old woman stormed as if she was 
practising for bedlam. 

« < This comes,' she cried, < of having beggarly 
Scotch governesses that wear cott<Hi shawls. Tve sus- 
pected she would come to no good ever since she has 
been so intimate with the potticary's boy.' 

« < Potticary's boy!" Aought I, * faith, this is be- 
yond a joke entirely— I must be after Jack ;' so I slipt 
away from the confusion, got into a post-chaise and 
four, and set off in pursuit of OTanr^ hewing to 
overtake him in time to save him from marrying an 
heiress wiliiout a penny, who wore nothing bnt cotton 
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fifaawls. In the mean time, infonnation had been g^yen 
that the lady was seen ste(^ing into a post-chaise, 
accompanied by a tall man in a doak, with very red 
wldd£ers«— < Oh, pursue them! pursue them!' cried 
Mrs Fusby, ^ the wretch has stolen my Ingy shawl, 
aad gone oS with the potticary's boy — I know him 
hj the description— his hair is as red and coarse as 
unrefined at tw<^nce a-pound.' Nothing would 
satisfy her rage but instanUy giving i^ase* A magis- 
trate was disturbed from his slumbers, an information 
of the r<^bery laid before him, and in a very short time 
M couple of constables ware scouring down the road 
with a wammt to apprdiend the siispected ddinquents. 
^ Here were we all tearing along — Jack and his 
lady — mysell — and the two lliief-takers, — neyer was 
ih&ce «uch a race in tibie memory of man. I foond I 
was gatning on the loYers er^ stage, and when I got 
to a village on this side of Durham, I Ibund J had 
OTershot my mark, and actually got before them. I 
discovered there were two roads to the place, and liiat 
as it was the oidy point for miles and miles where they 
could change iMurses, they must come to it by the 
longer road, which it seemed they most have taken. 
Being quite satisfied with this, I ordered mysdf a 
comfortable breakfast, and patientiy waited their arri- 
Tal. I had laid an embM*go on all the horses, so I was 
certain they could not get on without my knowledge. 
Just as I was sitting down to my stewed fowl and beef- 
steaks, I saw their carriage rattle up to the inn ; and 
in a few minutes after, anoliier chariot— postilions iiot 
•^^rses all of « tremble— 'drove up ^riously to the 
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door. < Who the devil can this be?' thought I, for 
ye see I knew nothing at all about the thief-takers — 

* Will this be another couple, I wonder?' But when 
I saw two coarse, strong, blackguard-looking fellows 
get out, i could not tell what to make of the whole 
business. Out of the first carriage came Jack in his 
plain clothes — for I forgot to tell ye he did not go to 
the ball in his uniform — ^looking very tired and sleepy 
— and handed out his huge raw-boned partner, whose 
beauty was by no means increased by her night's frolic* 
I did not exactly know how to proceed ; so I sat down 
to my breakfast, enjoying the thoughts of surpri- 
sing Jack, and consulting with myself how to break 
the matter to him in the pleasantest manner. But my 
cogitations were broken off by hearing Jack, who was 
in the next room to me, only divided by a thin parti- 
tion. Baying, < Well, gentlemen — the divil take howld 
of yer sowls — what do ye want with me ?' 

" * Only a little private talk with you, sir — ^that's 
all,' said one of the men in return. 

" * Niver mind yer private talks — say your say, and 
be quick about it, or by the piper that ' 

^* < Come, come, no nonsense, master,' said the man ; 

* you know well enough what we be come about, I 
daresay-— did ye ever hear of one Mr Fusby, sir ? ' 

" * Oho P said Jack, * so ye're come about that, are 
ye ? An' ye'll stop us from goin' on to the ind of our 
journey ? ' 

« < Yes — ^back you must go with us to York — them 
there is very serious charges * 

" * Och, d — n the charges— I'll pay all yer charges 
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— ^ye may stop here and ate and drink like a couple of 
corporals — but this very day I'll find my way into 
Scotland.' 

« « Well see about that,' replied the man, sulkily. 

* We' thought you might have been trusted without 
the irons ; but the gentleman seems anxious for the 
fetters — out with them, Tom * — ^to his companion. 

" < Fetters I ' said Jack ; * to be sure I am anxious 
for the fetters; and the owld Blacksmith will fix them 
as tight as a Bishop.' 

" * Bishop's a rare good *un, no doubt, sir/ said 
the man ; < but we can do that as well.' 

" * Do that ? Do what, ye spalpeens ? ' 

«<Why, splice you, and this here lady together, 
sir ; she's an accomplice after the act.' 

" * After what act, ye brute baste ? We're not 
married yet.' 

" < No, nor won't be this bout. Come, out with 
the darbies, Tom; we hain't time to be palavering 
here all day.' 

" < Hark ye, gintlemen,' said Jack, growing more 
and more enraged and astonished, <this window is 
pretty high, thank God, and will break a gintleman'is 
neck very prettily ; so I advise ye to be off, and out 
of hearing, before I can crack this %^^^ or, by the 
poker, your wives may buy their mourning.' 

^< * Come, come,' replied the man, no ways daunted, 

* we must have no more of your blarney ; we are up 
to all such tricks. You are suspected of stealing Mrs 
Fusby's property.' 
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^ ^ Is it you they mane, my dear? ' said Jadk to the 
lady. ^ Ye may go back, my men, as fast as ye plase, 
and tell the little fat owld woman, the sugar-seller's 
ndfe, with my compliments, that Miss Sibilla M'Scrae, 
ef Glen Buckie and Ben Scart, is not her property at 
«11 ; and is Y&y much obliged to her for her care, but 
will keep what she has got/ 

«^ Wai ke^ what she stole off with ?' 

^ ^ Just so,' said Jade, nodding his head. 

<< < And do you confess,' continued the man, ^ that 
j^ has got the article with her ? ' 

" * Ye may say so, when ye write home to yer 
friends ; and a rery pretty article too, don't ye think 
so, my dear?' aald Jack, drawing himself up, and 
looking as pleased as Punch. 

<« < And you won't give it up ? ' said the man. 

" ' By no manes.' 

^ < Then we must force you.' 

^< < Och, must ye ? ' said Jack ; < and I'm particu-- 
larly obliged to ye for yer kindness.' 

^' I now heard a scuffle; and two heavy £r11s, rapdly 
succeeding each otiier, made me recognise Jack's one, 
two. In a monaent I rushed into the room, nearly 
killed with laughter at all the conversation, and there 
I found Jack, his nostrils widened with passion, and 
his whiskers redder than usual, standing over tiie 
two unfortunate strangers, who were groaning most 
piteously on the floor. The moment he saw me, he 
l»urst into one of his wildest shouts of joy«*— ^ Och» 
only look here, O'Looney, my darlint; these two 
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gmtieiiien with the bloody faces ure friends of Mr 
Ftisby, and are sent off to stop onr jonmr^ to Gretmi 
Green/ 

** < And I'm rery glad to hear it, JacV s^d L 

^ * I call j(m to witness, sir/ said one of the men, 
getting up, and putting a handkerchief to his eye ; 
^we are deforced in the execution of onr dnty. I 
order yon to assist us in the king's name/ 

« * Faith will I, willingly/ said L 

*^ Jack upon this was almost choked with passion* 
He stood and scowled at us all, and then folding his 
arms across his chest, asked, as quietly as he could-— 
* An' tell me now, gintlemen, what it is ye really 
want?* 

" < We want possession of your body. This her^ 
is our authority,' said the constable. 

" * My body, ye hell-dog?— • Are ye a set of doctors? 
and do ye think I'm a corpse ? ' 

" ^ No,' said the man, * we don't take you for no 
such thing* It's likely you know more of doctors 
and corpses nor we do. Ain't you a pottercarrier's 
boy?' 

** * Pottercarrier! D'ye mane an apothecary? and 
do ye take me for his boy ? me, mey John OTarrell, 
Esquire, that is so soon to be proprietor of seventy- 
five thousand acres of land, besides Lord knows how 
many lakes and riv^s ? Och, ye infernal scoundrels, 
I'll physic ye I' 

<< Saying this, he advanced to murder the two men, 
but I stopped him, and said, * Listen to me, Jack f^ 
you shall not go to Gretna Green this time. Sh^'s 
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nothing but a governess, that taches little girls to spell^ 
gnd ate bread and butter without dirtying their fingers.' 

" < Who do ye mane, O'Looney ? — Miss Sibilla 
M^Scrae, of Glen Buckie and Ben Scart ? ' 

<< < Yes, faith do 1/ said I, < and no other. Ask 
her.' 

"Jack turned round to the lady, and said, < Pray, 
madam, do ye tache little girls to ate bread and butter» 
and spell without dirtying their fingers ? Are ye not 
one of the heiresses of all the fine land and water you 
towld me oflf ?' The lady, though I suppose she felt 
her position a little uncomfortable, was not very easily 
frightened, and brazened it as bold as a statue. 

" * To be sure,' she said, < I'm governess to the wee 
children at Mr Fusby's, and learn them hoo to speak 
English. Ye never askit me that. But I'm heiress, 
for a' that, to Glen Buckie and Ben Scart.' 

<< < And what may the rint-roll be, madam ? ' said. 
Jack, looking rather more peaceable. 

" * Oo, 'deed, the rent-roll's just nothing, for it's a' 
hill grund, excep' the moss/ 

" Jack made a low bow, took her by the hand, and 
led her to the policemen. < Gintlemen,' he said, < let 
me present you with the lady that has caused all this 
uproar, and Mrs Fusby is quite welcome to her pro- 
perty again.' 

" < That won't do, sir,' said the man, who now began 
to recover his confidence. * Here we are sent out after 
this lady and you, on suspicion of your having stolen 
1^ piece of goods.' 

« < And a pretty piece of goods she is,' said Jack, 
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< to talk to me of her seventy-fiye thousand acres of 
land ! Take her, I say/ 

" * Yes, we'll take her into custody, and you too, in 
spite of your fine talking. She's thought to have stolen 
Mrs Fushy's shawl last night in the hall-room ; and 
by the description, that's it lying on the sofa.' 

" < Whew I * said Jack, who now discovered the 
mistake. ^ Och, I see it all now — ^this hates Bannagher 
entirely* Why, ye villains, / took the shawl.* 

<< < I call you to witness, sir, he confesses the roh- 
bery,' said the man, addressing himself to me. 

« * Keep the tongue in your head, ye rapscallion ! ' 
continued Jack. * How the divil should I know whose 
shawl it was ? I took the first that came. I tell ye 
that, on the word of a gintleman and an officer ' 

<* * O, sir,' said the man, * we are all officers here — 
police-officer, or medical officer, it*s all the same, I 
reckon.' 

^< I now saw the whole business, and was like to die 
with laughing at the man continuing to believe Jack 
the apothecary's apprentice. However, I undertook to 
be answerable for Jack's appearance, and he and I re- 
turned in one chaise to York. The matter was easily 
explained to Mrs Fusby, and even Miss Sibilla was 
forgiven. Im not quite sure what became of her 
afterwards ; but I suppose she eloped with somebody 
else, for the example of our regiment made a fiyaway 
match indispensable among all ranks of the people. I 
won my wager off Jack, who told me, that all the way 
down he had been thinking, that if he made all pos- 
sible allowances for the number of her sisters — saying 
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even alie had serentj-fonr of tbem — ^he would still step 
into possession of a snug little farm of a thousand 
acres, besides his share of the four lakes and the river. 
Now, wasn't that a narrow escape from the black- 
smith?" 

« Yes— and now, colonel,** said we all in a breath, 
** tell us your own adventure." 

Colonel O'Loonej sighed, and shook his head. 
« No, no, my lads, no more stories to-night — FII keep 
mine for some other occasion. In the mean time, pass 
round the bottles, and keep them constantly moving." 
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CHAPTER n. 

The bottle went its rounds for some time with un- 
failing regularity. The colonel seemed determined 
to recruit his exhausted frame by maintaining strict 
silence, and drinking as fast as he could. Our spirits rose 
with every bumper, and even the most silent and re- 
tired amongst us felt a wonderful inclination to take 
a leading part in the conversation. On this account 
I found it was somewhat difficult to fix my attention 
upon any speaker in particular, as I was sure to be 
distracted by some other little knot of orators discuss- 
ing some point of military discipline or hunting intel- 
ligence close at my side. This is one of the disagree- 
ables of a large party. Though you are in the same . 
room, and at the same table, with the cleverest and 
most amusing fellow in the world, so far as you are 
concerned he might just as well be lecturing a hundreds 
miles off on political economy, for some cursed block- 
heads or other at your ear are sure to babble incessantly,, 
so as to hinder you from hearing a syllable he is say- 
ing. In the mean time you jsee the three or four wha 
have split oflf into a party, of which he is the centre^ 
laughing immoderately at some joke, or listening de- 
lightedly to some story, while devil a word you can 
hear but the silly remarks of the drivellers between 
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whom you are placed. This, I have remarked, is greatly 
the case at military and naval messes — but on this 
occasion it was less to be regretted, as all of us were 
pretty much on an equality, and it was as agreeable 
to listen to one as another. For my own part, I sat 
between two very pleasant fellows who never opened 
their lips. One, to whom I was introduced for the 
first time that day, was a tall man, prodigiously thin, 
and with so melancholy an expression of countenance 
tiiat he irresistibly reminded me of Don Quixote. His 
politeness was unbounded — and his attentions, as I was 
.a stranger, were directed in an especial manner to me. 
He touched me on the arm as each new magnum made 
its way to us, and said, without any change of counte- 
nance, << Capital I quite as good as the last ; help 
yourself." His example aided his precept in the most 
winning manner imaginable; and I confess I was 
greatly taken with a gentleman whose kindness was so 
uniform, and whose conversation was so judiciously 
curtailed. He seemed about five-and-forty years of 
age, and his name was Captain Withers. I made 
several attempts to get him into more general conver- 
sation, but with very little success. His unceasing 
anxiety to see that I was not neglected, broke off 
every effort I made to draw him out, as he always in- 
terrupted me with his verdict on the quality of the 
wine, and recommendation to fill my glass before it 
passed. I was on the point of g^iving him up and 
applying to my neighbour on the left, when a discus- 
sion farther down the table arrested my attention. 
<< You may depend upon it," said a young lieutenant; 
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^' the fact is as I have told yon — I think I onght ta 
know pretty well, for my grandfather was a judge." 

*« What is the fact ? " replied the other. 

*< Why, that the jnry settle every things — provoca- 
tion, damages, sentence ** 

« I can*t believe a word of it, even though your 
grandfather had been a chancellor. The thing seems 
so ridicnloas. What can a set of bakers and tailors 
know about the feelings and customs of gentlemen ? 
They may be very good judges of twopenny loaves 
and leather breeches, but what should they know about 
the pleasures of twelve paces and a hair trigger ? For 
instance, my dear fellow, I shoot you through the 
body*' 

** I had rather be- excused, upon my honour — shoot 
Withers — the bullet will have less work to get through 
him." 

<* Well, I've no objections. — Withers ! I shoot you 
at twelve paces — signal given — every thing fair — you 
are returned next morning among the killed ; now, 
what the deuce should a jury of twelve — or whatever 
their number is — ^mechanics know about the impera- 
tive causes that compelled me to have the disagreeable 
pleasure of turning your body into a riddle ? " 

" None, I should think," replied Withers, compo- 
sedly, " unless some of them were sieve-makers, and 
tiiought you were interfering with their trade. " 

" Or wits, who excel as manufacturers of conun- 
drums,** said the lieutenant. 

«* Ah, very good/* returned the other ; « but with- 
out any joke, do you think they would bring me ia 
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guilty of murder, whatever the provocation may have 
been?" 

« Oh, I daresay they would," replied Withers, with 
more energy than I had yet seen him exert, — " the 
rascals would do any thing. To the devil, I say, with 
all juries, unless they are assembled round a drum." 

" Why, Withers, you seem quite angry, that twelve 
honest men should think it rather unfriendly in a gen- 
tleman to put a bullet into your body." 

** And so I am," replied my neighbour. " Isn't 
that a private affair between Somers and myself?" 

" Come, come. Withers," rejoined the lieutenant, 
<* you must have some private pique against the jury- 
box. Out with it, man ; all this rage against them 
can't arise merely from your being unwilling that 
they should haul up (or perhaps hoist up) this bloody- 
minded Somers for making a hole in your jacket." 

<< Don't you know," said Withers, " what cause I 
have to be angry ? how I was " 

" No, not at all ; let us hear ; let us hear." 

The idea of getting a story from Withers seemed 
to be considered almost as miraculous as the oratory 
of the prophet's ass, and every one prepared to listen 
with a due degree of attention to such a supernatural 
exhibition. My friend, however, began his narrative 
with as moveless a countenance as he had held his 
tongue ; and I need scarcely say, that he found time, 
without interfering with the main thread of his story, 
not only to help himself as often as his turn came^ 
but also to continue his criticisms and friendly atten- 
tions to me. 
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** Shortly after the glorious peace, as they called it, 
of eighteen hundred and fifteen/' he thus hegan his 
story, " I went upon half-pay as a jolly lieutenant. I 
was very glad of the change, as every hody else was, 
at first. It was very pleasant to rise when one chose, 
to dine where he liked, and to run a comparatively 
trifling risk of having his brains knocked out before 
the evening. But rising at your own hour, dining at 
your own time, and even keeping your brains in safety, 
becomes very tiresome and fatiguing. In about a 
month I would have given the world to be back agaia 
to our hurried reveilles, uncertain dinners, and all the 
other glorious sufferings * of grim-visaged war.' I tired 
of London in a very short time. They are such a set of 
chattering fellows those Cockneys ; they worried my 
life out with their questions. Even in my coffee-room, 
I never could finish my modicum of port in peace* 
Some inquisitive fellow or other was sure to sit down 
at the opposite side of the table, and ask me all about 
Vaterloo and the Dook of Vellington. I never was 
much given to talking, especially over my wine, and 
offended sundry patriotic enquirers by the shortness of 
my replies. But their persecution was too much for 
me at last. I was terrified to go any where ; the mo- 
ment the medal was seen, I was elevated into a hero, 
and had every opportunity given me of elevating my- 
self into an orator at the same time. If I hid the me- 
dal, some coffee-room tormentor was sure to recognise 
me. I cursed the Duke, and the Peninsula, and Water- 
loo as the disturbers of my peace, and resolved to hide 
myself in the country for a few months, till our fame 
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should be in some measure forgotten. Luckily, I saw 
an advertisement in the newspapers of a cottage to be 
let furnished, in the most beautiful part of Warvridc- 
fihire. ' Swelling hills and verdant lawns, flashing 
waterfalls and umbrageous trees, combined,' the ad- 
yertisement said, < to form a scene fitted for the 
contemplative poet of nature, the melancholy re- 
cluse, or the enthusiastic lover of picturesque mag- 
nificence.' I soon settled the business with Mr 
Robins, and started down for my new abode, having 
ordered a tolerable stock of genuine old port to pre- 
cede me from the cellars of old Barnes. I arrived at 
last at the village of Hollywood, and enquired for 
the cottage I had taken. < Minarets of the gothic 
style gave a degree of castellated splendour,' so Mr 
Robins said, < rarely to be met with in a cottage con- 
sisting of two small sitting rooms and three chambers. 
Situated in a small park-like enclosure, it contains 
€very luxury within itself. Grecian couches, Arabian 
beds, and Turkey carpets, would add little to the con- 
venience of this secluded paradise.' And in fact there 
is no saying what they might have done, for in this 
instance the experiment had not been tried. There 
were some good strong chairs and tables, a drugget on 
the floor, of a very comfortable appearance, and I must 
have looked like an innocent image of one of the babes 
in the wood, as I lay asleep in a little tent bed, about 
a foot and a half too short for me, with my complexion 
delicately whitened by the reflection of the clean white 
dimity bed-curtains. However, my old cook, who 
ivas as deaf as a post, had never heard either of Water- 
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loo or the Duke of Wellington, and I was perfectiy 
happy and contented. I picked up a stout natty sort 
of Suffolk punch, and a good strong dennet, kept 
them both at the village inn, smoked my segar and 
drank my bottle, as we are told the patriarchs didlong* 
ago under their fig-trees. I actually began to grow 
fat, but in a few weeks my happiness was greatly ia^ 
terrupted. The clergyman of the parish called on me» 
He was a little old fellow about sixty, with a prodi- 
gious nose, surmounted by a pair of coloured spectacles* 
When he came in, he sat down and took off his 
spectacles without saying a word, and as I was never 
very talkative, I waited very quietly till he should 
commence the conversation* 

<< ' You have been at the wars, captain?' he said* 
" I bowed. 

^< ' Ah I bad things tiiose wars ; and this Waterloo^ 
that the people talk so much of, was a bloody fight.' 
" ' Yes,' I said. 

« • A bloody fight — a very bloody fight' — he went 
on — < but what is that, sir, to the great battle of 
Armageddon, hundreds of thousands upon either side 
^-earth shaking — sea trembling — ^pray, are you a stu- 
dent of the apocalyptic commentaries ?' 

<< < Commentaries !' I said, glad to catch at least a 
word I had heard before—-' oh, I recollect Csesar's 
Commentaries very well, — some good fights the9e> 
sir.' 

" ' Yes, sir, but Armageddon is the greatest fight 
of all. Compared to it, this Waterloo is but a quarrel 
among some schooUboys^— the Duke of Wellington 
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but the strongest bully of the school — ^but when the 
de^il himself is let loose and placed at the head of an 
army * 

" * I'll back the duke against him for a rump and 
dozen/ said I, ' horns, tail, and all.' 

*< The little old man looked quite confounded at my 
reply — put on his spectacles, and in a very short time 
■got up and bade me good-morning. He has published 
a huge book, giving a full description of the battle ; 
he is a little cracked, I suppose, in the upper story, 
but not a bad fellow for all that, — he drank port wine 
like a gentleman, and did not trouble his friends with 
much conversation. Several other people called on 
me, but we did not find each other very delightful, so 
after I had returned their visits, we nodded very politely 
when we met in the country roads, but never troubled 
our heads about talking. At last a gentleman called 
on me, of the name of Jenkins — ^he was a fellow quite 
after my own heart — ^had the best cellar in the county 
— said very little about it — but did his work after din- 
ner like a man. Jenkins and I were sworn friends in 
a very short time. He was about fifty years of age, 
round, short, and ruddy. He had a capital house about 
half a mile from the village, and his elder sister, a 
widow, took care of his domestic concerns, as his daugh- 
ter, a very pretty little girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
was thought too young to be installed as mistress of 
the family. Well, it was quite delightful, after dri- 
ving through the beautiful scenery of that neighbour- 
hood^ or hearing my reverend friend's account of some 
new vision, or his interpretation of some old one^ to 
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walk quietly over to * The Farm,' as Jenkins's villa 
was called, and have a cozy dinner and a quiet bottle 
or two of port. The whole family were always so 
happy to see me — Mrs Meddleton, the widow, and 
little Julia, the daughter, seemed to contend which 
should be most hospitable. Sometimes they came 
down in the same way and visited me at my little box 
in the village. On these occasions Mrs Meddleton 
always did me the honour to preside at my table, and 
little Julia, with whom, as I had nothing else to do, 
I was very much inclined to fall in love, seemed to make 
herself quite at home. In the mean time, old Jenkins 
and I sat opposite to each other, and pushed the bottle 
between us, very often without saying more than a 
word or two by the hour. The ladies were both what 
is called romantic, and used to talk a great deal about 
moonlight and nightingales. I thought it a capital 
joke to hear the old lady discoursing so poetically, and 
Julia seemed to enjoy the fun of it as much as I. When 
they left my cottage, I generally showed them through 
the fields, and often accompanied them the whole way 
home. Well, this sort of thing went on delightfully 
for I should think two years. Julia was now as charm- 
ing a creature as I had ever taken the trouble to sup- 
pose women could be made. She was beautiful and mer- 
ry ; and I must say, I began to think that I was rather 
a favourite with her. To be sure I never paid her any 
compliments, or put myself greatly out of my way to 
show my affection ; but, by Jove! about the end of the 
second bottle, strange feelings used to find their way 
into my heart, and I thought so much of her lovely 
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features, that often through the haze of my segar, I 
have fancied I saw her smiling and looking very gra- 
cious, when perhaps it was only her father whiffing 
away as fast as a volcano. In the mean time the old 
lady continued to be as kind as ever. She kept on 
quoting nonsense out of novels or romances, and was 
very well pleased with the * yes* or * no,' as the case 
might be, with which I replied to her rhapsodies. 

" About this time a former pupil of our clergyman, 
Frank Walton, came down from Oxford to visit his 
old preceptor. The old man was half mad with pride 
and vanity, as Frank had taken some classes, or medals, 
or whatever they call their honours, at the University, 
and invited us all to a dinner in celebration of the 
event. We went ; upon my honour he was a very 
good fellow that Frank Walton for a young one, and 
a chap who had done nothing but turn over old musty 
parchment, instead of handling a sword. We managed 
to make old Armageddon b& happy, and nearly as 
noisy as if he had been present at the battle ; and saw 
the Jenkinses safe across the fields with the steadiness 
of a couple of field-marshals. He came home with 
me to my cottage, and we had a very agreeable chat 
over a glass of brandy and water and a segar, — tiiat is 
to say, he had most of the chat to himself, and a devil 
of a fellow to talk he was. He spoke of the Jenkinses. 
Th^ had been old friends of his when he lived at the 
Rectory, and he really spoke so warmly and kindly of 
them all, that I could not resist hinting to him, in 
rather an obscure way, that I had some hopes of be- 
coming one of Mr Jenkins's family, Jenkins, I said, 
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has been quite a brother to Bie already, so that we 
scarcely require any rdation^p to make us more 
intimate and friendly. The young collegian shook 
me by the hand, and congratulated me on my prospect. 
< He did not believe/ he said, < there was a more ami- 
able creature in the world than the object of my choice.' 
We had some more segars with accompaniments, on 
the strength of our new acquaintance, and parted the 
best firiends in the world. Next evening, as I saun- 
tered up to the Farm, I saw little Julia and Frank 
Walton straying slowly up the avenue before me. I 
got on the grass at the side, so as to make no noise, 
and got quite close upon them before they perceived 
my approach. In answer to something Walton said, 
I heard the young lady reply, in what I took to be 
rather an agitated tone — < I have seen his attentions 
for some time, and my aunt, I fancy, sees them too/ 
— * The devil rfie does,' thought I. 

*' * Do you think your father would af^ove of it ?* 
said Walton. 

*^ < I don't see how he could make any objection. 
Mr Withers seems already a great favourite with him. 
I myself should be quite pleased, and my aunt, I am 
sure, will be delighted.' 

" * Sweet angel !' I said to myself, * she will be 
quite pleased I ' I was just rushing up to thank her for 
the delightful discovery I had made, when Walton saw 
me, snatched my hand, and shook it very warmly. 
Julia, in the mean time, being very much startled by 
my unexpected appearance, made the best of her way 
to the house. 
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" * I have done the business for you,' exclaimed 
Walton, with the most friendly warmth. < Father, 
aunt, and daughter will all be delighted with whatever 
proposal you choose to make. As a very old friend 
of the family, I mentioned the subject to Miss Julia 
iust as you came up ; and, I assure you, her heart is 
entirely on your side.* 

" I never was so happy or proud in my life. I 
thanked the jolly young Oxonian as kindly as I could, 
and asked him to consult with me that evening over 
some brandy and water, and segars. When we arrived 
at Mr Jenkins's, the whole party were kinder to me 
than ever. Walton, by way of preventing any awk- 
wardness which Julia might feel, under such interesting 
circumstances, took the care of entertaining her en- 
tirely upon himself. He whispered with her on the 
sofa ; and once or twice, when I heard my name men- 
tioned, I looked at her, and found such a beautiful and 
merry sort of smile upon her countenance, that I be- 
came more and more convinced that the young crea- 
ture, by some means or other, had fallen desperately 
in love with me. Old Jenkins filled his glass, and 
drank my health with a look of very particular mean- 
ing. The old lady sat simpering beside me on the 
sofa, thinking it a capital thing, no doubt, to have 
something to say in so interesting a matter as a mar- 
riage. She sighed deeply every now and then ; and 
as I supposed the business put her in mind of her own 
courtship, I did not like to take any notice of her 
proceedings. I merely told her to cheer up and 
look happy, for I had something to say to her bro- 
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ther, which she would be> perhaps, not very sorry to 
hear. 

<< < Sweet creature! so kind, so compassionate!' 
she said, looking at me with such a cursedly comical 
leer upon her face, that I could scarcely keep from 
laughingc, and then hiding her eyes in her handkerchief. 

" < Oh !' said old Jenkins, < I guess something of 
the business. Withers. I give my hearty consent; 
but you had better settle the whole matter with my 
sister^ The ladies know better about these things 
than we do/ 

<< Saying this, he finished his glass in a twinkling ; 
and telling us he was going after Walton and Julia, 
who had gone down by the summer-house, he disap- 
peared, leaving me alone with Mrs Meddleton. 

<< I filled up my glass, and sat silent for some time, 
not knowing very well how to open the business to 
such a silly, romantic sort of old lady. But, in a 
little, she took up the subject herself. 

" * Have you been long unattached. Captain Wi- 
thers,' she said in a very sentimental voice. 

" * About four years and a half,' I replied — * ever 
since a very few months after the peace.' 

" * But previous to that time,' the old fool conti- 
nued — < previous to that time, I think I could tell 
from your face and manners, you have been more than 
once engaged.' 

" Here, thought I, this silly creature is going to 
bother my life out about Waterloo and the Duke of 
Wellington. « Yes, madam/ I replied, * I have had 
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my share in nine serious engagements, besides ten or 
twelve trifling little affairs not worth speaking of/ 

«« * Then, I perceive, you have been a man of very 
diffusive gallantry !' she said with a simper. 

" Diffusive gallantry ! thought I. There's a phrase ! 
< Why yes, Mrs Meddleton, we all of us did our best 
to follow the duke's example, and he is a devil of a 
fellow to come up to the scratch/ 

<* * Ah ! Captain Withers,' she cried, * you have a 
soul far, far above scratching! — ^happiness, content- 
ment, obedience, will far better become your quiet 
home, than the scratching, striving, and fighting you 
confess you were apt to meet with in your miscella- 
neous engagements/ 

" < Yes,' said I, very dryly, wishing to stop her 
nonsense ; but all my attempts were vain. 

<^ < You have a nice cottage in the village. Captain 
Withers : elegant, sumptuous, refined — fit for the 
abode of a retired warrior/ 

• « * I suspect, madam, you have been studying the 
advertisement ; but it said something about the retire- 
ment of a poet — nothing that I recollect of about a 
warrior/ 

" * A poet! — so, my heart's fondest longings at 
length are realized. You are a poet. Captain Withers; 
I have suspected it a long time. What a cheering 
employment for your lonely hours ! The lines to a 
Robin Redbreast in the Warwick Mercury — are they 
yours ? — sweet, beautiful, delightful !' * 

" * No ; I never wrote a line of any such cursed 
nonsense in my life/ 
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« < Ab ! in a higher strain — an ode, perhaps, or an 
epic — grand, overwhelming, sublime P 

<< I took two or three gulps of the port, and did 
not answer a word. At last I said, < Mr Jenkins, 
Buidam, left me here to consult you on a yery tender 
subject. Your brother, as he told us, gives his con- 
sent : your niece has no objections ; and I only wait 
Toor approval to consider myself the happiest of 
men.' 

** She held down her head, and muttered, < Charm- 
ing, eloquent, touching ! ' And then looking me in 
the face, said * Is it then possible that you can ima- 
gine for a moment that any selfish scrupulosity of 
mine should hinder an event which will give so much 
delight to every member of my family ? No ! away 
foolish forms, and useless dull delays ! I here devote 
myself to your service !* 

" * You are very obliging, Mrs Meddleton. Would 
you do me the favour to name as early a day as, after 
consulting your niece, you conveniently can ?' 

^< < Niece I' she exclaimed ; < I consult no niece, 
Bor brother, nor any one but m3r8elf. Whatever day 
is most agreeable to you, you will £nd no impediment 
cast in the way by any one in this family.' 

'< * You are very kind. I will let you know in a 
few days, as soon as I shall have completed my pre- 
parations. In the mean time, I will just finish this 
bottle, and join the party in the lawn.' 

^^ < Do ; do, my captain I ' exclaimed the lady, with 
the tears actually standing in her eyes. 

<< < I am sorry, Mrs Meddleton, I am not a cap- 
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tain, as you call me. A plain lieutenant's wife is all 
the rank I can offer.' 

« * Happier in that capacity than as a general's 
lady — ^polite, courteous, enchanting ! ' 

" * Well, madam, I may consider every thing satis- 
actorily settled?' 

« « Yes— all, my Withers !* 

" * D n your Withers,' I muttered, and holted 

out of the room. 

" I and young Walton remained to sup with the fa- 
mily that night. Love, I am sure, is a very healthful 
occupation ; for I never ate with so ravenous an appe- 
tite in my life. Ham, turkey, tongue, disappeared in 
no time ; and as for drinking, curse me if I thought old 
Jenkins and I should ever have done swigging vast 
tumblers to each other's health. In fact, the old 
gentleman got as drunk as a lord. I can't say I my- 
self was particularly sober ; and the young Oxonian, 
though I perceived he shyed the bottle every time it 
came round, sang, and laughed, and reeled about as if 
he had been mad. I could not help thinking there 
was some little sham in it ; but I thought if he was 
such an ass as to affect being merry, when he might 
be so in reality, the loss was his, not mine. Not a 
word was said on the subject of my offer. The ladies 
seemed both a little confused at old Jenkins's innuen- 
does, and retired early to bed. We went on drinking 
to a late hour ; and when I offered to go away, my 
old friend would not hear of the proposal. 

" < Body-o'-me, man ! we don't turn near rela- 
tions out at this hour o' the night. You shall sleep 
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here, you gball* Frank can toddle home to the par- 
sonage in a jiffy ; but for you, my boy, you sha'n't stir 
a step 1 We'll have another tumbler, and this segar — 
8O9 good-night, Frank, my boy.' 

«* Walton got up to leave us. As I went with 
him to the door, and shook hands at parting, he whis- 
pered that he had intended to ask a favour of me in 
return for the use he had been of in my behalf.. 
< What is it ?' I said. 

*< * Oh, nothing — nothing ; only if there's an alarm' 
of housebreakers to-night, don't disturb yourself — ^'tis 
only a frolic of mine*' 

« < What ! Sally is it ? — wild rogue-— I'll sleep a» 
sound as Orpheu8<-'K>ff with you/ 

** And away he went. In a short time after his 
departure, old Jenkins really became so foolish and 
unintelligible,' that I was very glad when his old ser- 
vant, William, came in to huddle him off to bed. 1. 
took my candle, stud as I knew the house pretty well, 
no one thought of showing me the way. I confess 
my exertions had scarcely been less than those of my 
future father-in-law, but luckily I had a stronger 
head« As I stalked with all the steadiness I could 
muster along the passage^ I came suddenly, — at a side 
window whieh looked out upon the lawn,- — upon the • 
beautiful Julia herself. ' Heavens I ' I crtedy < how^ 
lucky I ami' 

«< * Hush,' she said, ' you'll alarm the house/ 

^ < And what ar» you doing here, my pretty one P 
—dressed^ tooy as if for a promenade,— you ought to 
have been sound asleep an hour ago.' 

H 
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<< * I was tempted by this beantiful moon,' she said, 
— (the devil a moon I could see), — < but now I am 
iiurrying off as fast as I can/ 

<< I seized her hand as she attempted to pass me, and 
devoured it with kisses as gallantly as the hero of a 
novel. She pulled it suddenly, and rather angrily 
-away from me. 

« * For shame. Captain Withers,' she said, holding 
up her finger upbraidingly, * what would my aunt 
'«ay ?' 

« < Your aunt, my dear Julia, may say whatever 
her old silly tongue thinks proper, but as for you and 
me, my darling ' 

<< The young lady had disappeared, and I made such 
an unconscionable lurch as I enacted the lover, that I 
nearly put out my candle. I went to bed, and in 
fibout a couple of minutes was as fast as Gibraltar. 

" I can't tell you how long I had been asleep, when 
I thought I heard a voice several times calling on me 
to get up. I recollected my promise to young Wal- 
ton, and slipping up as gently as possible, and groping 
my way in the pitch darkness to the door, I turned 
the key without the slightest noise, and got quietly 
into my warm crib again. I had not been well asleep 
the second time, when such a devil of a row was 
kicked up in the passage, that it was impossible even 
to pretend not to be disturbed. I heard old Jenkins, 
scarcely recovered from the effects of his potations, 
failloaing at the top of his voice for Julia — ^then a 
prodigious knocking at another door in the passage, 
and exclamations for < Sister !— Sister Meddleton !' 
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In a moment my door was attacked as if by a batter • 
ing-ram. < Withers ! Captain Withers ! for Godsake 
answer if you are within ! — Julia and her aunt have 
disappeared — open the door/ 

" Thus adjured, I could not refuse ; I opened the 
door, and in walked Old Jenkins, and William close 
behind him, while two or three of the maid-servants 
peeped in with the utmost anxiety from the passage. 
« « Hilloa, what's the matter?' I said. < Is the 
house robbed?' 

" < Robbed!' replied Old Jenkins, * I fear it is. 
Julia is no where to be found. Her clothes have all 
disappeared. I strongly suspect she has eloped.' 

" * Impossible ! ' I cried, greatly perplexed ; < after 
what happened yesterday, it would be madness to 
suspect it.' 

" * My sister, too, is no where to be found.* 
" * Ha, ha,' I cried, < that's too much of a joke. 
Do you think any body has run off with her, too ?* 
" * There's no saying.' 

" < I'll warrant ye against that. Who the deuce 
would take the trouble to carry off such a silly chat- 
tering piece of rubbish ? * 

" ' She's certainly very silly," replied my friend ; 
^ but then she is so confoundedly romantic ; — and 
you yourself. Captain Withers, made proposals for her 
not many hours ago.' 

« * For her f — ^for Mrs Meddleton? by the Powers ! 
you are facetious this morning. What ! / make pro- 
posals for her f — such a ^ueer, old, ridiculous vixen 
as that?' 
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<< * And why not, sir ? ' cried the lady herself, com- 
ing out from behind the curtain at the foot of my bed ! 
— «< old, indeed ? — ^ridiculous ? — silly ?' 

« Old Jenkins nearly fainted at this unexpected 
apparition. — ' Captain Withers,* he said, < this is too 
much. You shall answer for this, sir. What busi- 
ness has that lady in your bedroom ?' 

<< < Upon my soul, I should like very much if you 
would ask her. I'll take my oath it was not by 9ny 
invitation,' said I. 

« < I'll tell you all about that,* said the lady, casting^ 
disdainful looks all the time at me; <on the first 
alarm of Julia's elopement, I rushed into the passagpe, 
not knowing what I did ; and anxious to get Captain 
Withers' assistance, I opened his door and called him; 
he was sound asleep, I went up to him and called 
louder and louder, but he seemed to take no notice* 
All of a sudden, he jumped out of bed, and ran and 
bolted the door* What was I to do ? I hid myself 
behind the curtain till you came in, — and now to hear 
what the wretch says of me behind my back — ^false, 
inconstant, cruel, O ! O ! O ! ' 

« * I don't believe a word of all this story of yours,' 
said Old Jenkins. — * Captain Withers, you are a 
rascal, sir. You have abused my hospitality, and dis- 
honoured my family, — you shall pay for it, sir ; you 
are a villain' 

" * Very well, old gentleman,' I said, having now 
finished dressing, < go on as much as you like, I shall 
have the honour, the moment I can procure a friend, 
of shooting you as dead as a herring. I certainly 
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took a fancy to your daughter, and asked yonr consent 
to let me marry her. You said you were very happy 
— ^this old lady said the same ; — ^but till we have had 
a meeting, of course all negotiations are at an end.* 

<* < We shall have no meeting, sir, rest assured of 
that, unless in presence of a jury,' he replied. I put 
on my hat, and walked quietly out of the house^ 
leaving the old lady with her face hidden in her hand- 
kerchief, crying out, < Oh my character, my poor 
character I — ^lost — ruined — miserable — ^undone !* 

** Well, gentlemen," — continued Withers, " I sup- 
pose you all guess what was the real truth of the 
matter. Walton and Julia had gone off together, 
getting me into a deuce of a scrape by their folly. 
Old Jenkins forgave them with all his heart, as he 
was anxious for their evidence against me. They 
raised an action of damages for breach of promise of 
marriage. The widow was examined by the jury at 
great length. She swore to them I had asked her to 
marry — not in precise words, for I was the most silent 
gentleman she had ever met with — but that I had told 
her, I sighed for a friend's company — meaning her 
by the word * friend.* I was only a lieutenant then, 
you'll remember, and had some thoughts of giving 
Jack Morrell the difference for a captaincy in the 
line. 

" Old Armageddon- swore that I had certainly given 
him to understand that I was soon to be a brother of 
Mr Jenkins's. 

^* Julia herself declared that she had looked upon 
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her aunt as the cause of my frequent visits to their 
cottage, and related conversations, which she had un- 
derstood in quite a diflferent way from what I had 
meant them. 

** Walton swore that I informed him positively I 
"Was going to marry Mrs Meddleton. 

*^ But when old Jenkins told them, in addition to 
all that the others had said, the story of her beings 
found, under very suspicious circumstances, in my 
bedroom, the whole jury rose up in an agony of indig- 
nation, returned a verdict for the full amount of the 
damages, and expressed great sorrow they had not 
been laid at a higher sum. What could twelve low 
fellows, shut up in a box, know of promises of mar- 
riage, tender feelings, harrowing distress, and all the 
nonsense a chattering fellow in a wig talked to them 
about ? But still they nabbed me, you'll perceive. I 
had to pay two thousand pounds, besides a great deal 
more for expenses. I gave up my castellated cottage, 
used great exertions to get on full pay, and have never 
from that day to this said a civil word to a woman, 
especially to a widow." 

*< Did you call old Jenkins out ?" said Somers. 

*« Oh, the old fellow would not come ; — ^but, drink 
on, my boys, and ask me no more questions. I've 
told you the whole of my story, and not another syl- 
lable shall you get from me to-night." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The conversation, shortly after the very unusual 
loquacity of Captain Withers, became of a very miscel- 
laneous and undistinguishable character. The last 
contribution to the conviviality of the evening, of 
which I retain any recollection, was an attempt made 
by a respectable-looking gentleman, who 1 afterwards 
understood was staif-surgeon of the district, to sing 
" Love among the Roses." Before, however, he had 
arrived at the Paphian Bower, his chair — perhaps en- 
chanted by his strains, as of old the trees were by the 
notes of Orpheus— was seized with such an unac- 
countable fit of restlessness and activity, that, in spite 
of all his efforts to retain his seat, it fairly shook 
him off in the middle of a quaver, and deposited him 
unhurt upon the floor. I found that this mobility of 
the furniture was becoming rapidly contagious, and 
being warned in time by the extreme unsteadiness of 
the seat I occupied, I made a silent retreat to the hos- 
pitalities of « mine inn," and found Boots of no incon- 
siderable assistance in piloting the way to bed. The 
man — as Dr Johnson says, or something very like it, — 
who would know the utmost felicities of the human 
stomach, must give his nights to drinking, and his 
mornings to soda water. I forget whether he mentions 
ft thimbleful of brandy as an ingredient in the latter en-f 
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joyment ; but if he does not, the omission is greatly to 
be deplored. Refreshed and renovated by a night of 
uninterrupted and uninterruptible sleep, I found my- 
self next morning blest with the most praiseworthy 
oblivion of my alderman-like performances of the pre- 
ceding day. I was tolerably confident that, in the 
natural course of things, I must have dined — and in 
all human probability, played no contemptible knife 
and fork — but this was entirely mere matter of induc- 
tion from the unfailing regularity of my habits in these 
respects ; for, from the actual state of my interior, I 
could form no idea as to the extreme remoteness of 
the period at which I had supplied the vacuum which 
nature is not more bitter in her abhorrence of than 
m3r8elf. It might have been weeks or months since I 
had tasted food — I might, for any thing I knew to 
the contrary, have been fasting since the hour of my 
birth — at all events, I felt as hungry as a whole covey 
of ostriches, and adjourned to the breakfast-table — 
groaning under its weight of mutton-chops, veal-pies, 
oold salmon, and broiled beef-steaks — with the utmost 
rapidity in my power. I need not enlarge upon my 
performances on that occasion, nor upon all the other 
employments of the day. We rode and walked, dived 
into confectioners' shops, eat ice like a herd of Nova 
Zembla bears, and found ourselves at dinner-time in a 
delightful state of appetite and coolness. My friend, 
Captain Withers, was in the chair, and I now found 
out the mistake I had made in attributing the hilarity 
of the previous evening to the presidency of so jolly a 
companion as Colonel O'Looney. In fact, to-night, we 
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were, if possible, still more jovial in onr mirth. The 
captain, with an inimitable grarity, did the honours 
of the table ; his words were few, but admirably well 
applied ; there were no general remarks in his con- 
versation, no fine drawn theories, or even any distant 
allosion to any thing but the business in hand. The 
fish, the soup, the veal, the beef, all passed in review 
beiore him ; and a decision upon their respective 
merits, conveyed in such words as " good," ** exqui- 
site," ** fresh,'* without any other flourish or circum- 
locution, had a more decided effect in replenishing the 
plates of his guests than the most laboured panegyric. 
When we came to the withdrawal of the table-cloth, 
and an innum^ous array of glasses and decanters made 
their appearance on the board, we missed, indeed, for a 
while at firsts the inspiring countenance of the colo- 
nel ; but after a few minutes even this regret vanished 
before the silent eloquence of the melancholy counte- 
nance, and full bumper, of Captain Withers. To-day 
several strangers were of the party--«ome military and 
some civil. The person who sat on the chairman's 
left was a very handsome soldier- like fellow, df two or 
three and thirty. I knew, from my experience of the day 
before, that any one so near Withers was in no danger 
of perishing of thirst, and I watched the effect of the 
president's suggestions, expecting some amusement 
from the mode in which the stranger would receive his 
very friendly and very monotonous admonitions. The 
stranger, however, seemed to take them all in very 
good part, and succeeded, I thought, rather better than 
I had done^ in drawing him into a more general con- 
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versation. At all events, he appeared to be of a very 
talkative humour himself, and altogether seemed as 
jolly a fellow as one would wish to meet with on a 
summer's, or any other day. 

" Who knows what has become of old Harry Mead 
of the Engineers ?" said some one down the table. 

" Gone to India," said the stranger, whose name, 
by the by, was Major Newby — " he is examining all 
the forts from Bungalaswarra Dwab to Bangalore, or 
some such names, for it's of no use ta be correct to a 
syllable or two." 

« And his brother ? " 

« The collegian ? the wit ? the poet, Sam Mead ? 
why he was within an ace of coming with me when 
I started from home." 

<< I wish he had come," replied the other. << Is he 
as modest and handsome as he used to be ?" 

" Just the same — ^his teeth as brilliantly black, his 
hair as ruby red, and his opinion of his appearance and 
genius as humble and lowly as ever." 

" Poor Sam ! I wish we had him here — ^he is as 
good as a puppet-show." 

" He was really of so much use to me," replied the 
major — " though, by the by, his kindness was by no 
means premeditated — ^that I can't bear to have him so 
unmercifully laughed at as he used to be, when he 
joined our mess." 

" What ! Sam Mead of use to any one ? — how ? — 
relate — enlighten." 

" Just thus — but FU tell you the whole story, for 
Qdost of us, I think, know Sam Mead, and it is na 
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secret, so far as I am concerned. I was stationed, in 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, in the 
ancient town of Coventry. It is, beyond all doubt, 
as dull a town as there is any occasion for in a Chris- 
tian country, and I should think the suicides were 
pretty considerable there in the course of the summer 
months. However, as I had nothing- else to do — as 
there was no possibility even of getting into debt, I 
managed, as the second best thing in my power, ta 
fall vehemently in love. Sir Orlando Blunt had a 
house a few miles from the town ; he was an old militia 
officer, a retired Cockney, and very fond of war and 
warriors — as pompous and stupid as a turkey-cock. 

" ' He had gold in his boffers— he had sheep, he had kine ; 
And one bonny lassie — his darlin' and mine ! ' 

" Sophia was as pretty a girl as any one requires 
to fall in love with in country quarters, and after di- 
ning with her a few times, and knowing her a little 
better, I thought it well worth standing the prosy 
nothings of the old fellow to have half an hour's chat 
with the daughter ; in short, what I had intended for 
a few weeks* a,musement, actually in a few days dege- 
nerated into real affection. I became the laughing- 
stock of the mess — my vivacity disappeared, and I was 
as drooping and sentimental as if I had been a poet. 
My spirits became still more depressed when Sophia 
told me that they were going for two months to Leam- 
ington. Leamington was no great way off, to be sure, 
but then I had become attached to the solitude of the 
country, which had been so irksome and disagreeable 
at first. Trees, and streams, and shady walks, are 
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great helps to a man in love ; there seems something' 
very ridiculous in sighing within sight of a lamp-post^ 
or whispering soft things in front of a mercer's shop. 
But, alas ! my regrets were of no avail, and in a few- 
days I was invited to a farewell dinner at Maldon 
Court. I went very early — so early, that my visit 
answered both for a morning call and the evening 
party. Old Sir Orlando was out somewhere in the 
park. Now or never is the time, thought I ; so, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, I made my declaration. I 
had only time to hear her say something about objec- 
tions and her father, when that old blockhead came 
blundering into the room. 

<< < Major Newby, your most subservient* This is 
really very kind. Ah I we military fellows know the 
advantage of being at our posts in time. When I 
was in the North Warwick^ punctuality, said I, my 
lads, punctuality is the soul of business.' 

<< < Very true, sir/ said I, while Sophia made a quiet 
retreat from the room. 

<< * There is something, my dear major, in the 
habits of an old military officer, which it is very diffi- 
cult to forget — a sort of upright stiff carrying of the 
head, straightness of the back — I cant get quit of 
them in spite of all my attempts.' 

<< Now it was quite impossible to resist laughing at 
this. He was a little red-faced old fellow, with live 
or six chins rolling half way down his waistcoat, his 
back bent like a scimitar, and a couple of legs like the 
sides of the letter O. I must also tell you that he 
had acquired all his fortune^ and gained his knighthood. 
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in trade, and made the most ludicrous mistakes between 
his recollections of the militia reg^iment and the count- 
ing-house. Accordingly, I laughed till I could hardly 
stand at hearing his description of his figure and 
carriage, but he was blessed with a most happy uncon- 
sciousness of the possibility of his ever being ridiculous. 
" * *Tis true, upon my honour,' he continued ; < and 
in my addresses to the regiment, I frequently told • 
them to look at myself for a model. Look at me, my 
lads, says I ; look at me. Now, mark me, uprightness 
is the best policy — now square your columns straight, 
and file oS by the rule of three.' 

<< < I have no doubt, Sir Orlando, they made excel- 
lent soldiers ; but isn't it time for us to retire and 
beautify ? the evening approaches.' 

" < Ah ! quite right, major, we of the martial depart- 
ment mustn't neglect the twilight — halt I dress V 

<< And off 1 marched to my twilight, as he called it, 
wondering how such an insufferably silly old individual 
could be the father of my beautiful little Sophia. 
Well, we dined ; half a hundred of the county people 
were there, who doubtless laughed at the vanities of 
Sir Orlando almost as heartily as they ate his venison 
and drank his champagne. 1 Imd no other opportunity 
all that night of advancing my suit, or even getting 
an intelligible reply to the proposal I had made. Ob- 
jection ! 1 thought,, what could her objection be ? for 
I was pretty well convinced it did not arise from her- 
self ; and accordingly 1 determined to ride over on the 
following morning, and open the trenches in form 
before the old governor. . 
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<< < Sir Orlando/ I said, on making mj adieuxy 
< will you allow me to wait on you to-morrow morning 
to request a favour ? ' 

" < Favour ! my gallant friend,' he replied, * any 
thing I can assist you in our way (we of the sword, 
you know, major, ought to be brotherly), I shall be 
happy to do. What is't about ?* 

" * I may presume, I hope, upon our acquaintance, 
and upon all you have seen and heard of my conduct, 
and from the predilection you have expressed for my 

company, to ask you to review ' 

" < Review I ' he cried out, interrupting me, * with 
all my heart. Come early to-morrow and we'll settle 
it all. A soldier's life's the life for me. Your com- 
pany, Major Newby, I must say, is admirable — I have 
the highest respect for your company — be here in time 
— good-night.* 

<< I could not stay and explain to him what I meant, 
especially as the party had not yet entirely gone ; and 
delaying all farther explanation till the morning, I 
jumped into my Stanhope, and drove home. Next 
morning I again presented myself at the Court, and 
was most kindly received. 

<< < Right, right,' said the old noodle, as he shook 
me by the hand, * you come to the office, punctually at 
your hour, like a true son of Mars. Ah ! when I 

was in the North Warwick ' 

" < I have come, sir,' I began, « to ask a very great 
favour of you indeed.' 

« < Speak on, major, I'll grant it.' 

** < You passed very high encomiums on my cotn- 
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panj last night. I hope it has not been disagreeable 
to any member of your family.* 

« < Not a bit, not a bit ; my little Sophia is delighted 
with it ; tinsel, and gewgaws, and frippery, you know, 
major, have great charms in the eyes of a girl of 
eighteen.' 

<< I bowed yery low to this compliment, and could 
not divine what the old fellow was driving at. < Then 
I may hope, sir,* I added, * on your favourable report 
at headquarters?* 

<< < I doubt it not, major ; indeed, I think I may say 
I haven't the least doubt of it ; but isn't a little pre- 
vious examination necessary ?' 

" ^ Certainly,' I said, * I am glad you come so 
honestly to the point at once.' 

" ^ Ah ! quite my way, I assure ye. When I was 
in the North Warwick' — — 

" < I shall be happy to lay every statement in my 
power before you.' 

" * Ay, ay, I must look to your equipments, — to 
your effective force, as it were.* 

" * You are very good, sir ; if the amount is not so 
great as you might expect for Miss Sophia*- 

" * Poh I never mind her. How the deuce should 
she know any thing of such matters ? I consider it very 
kind in you to think of her at all. She will certainly 
^oin with me in inspecting the state of your corpse.' 

" ' Heaven forbid I' I said, wondering what the old 
booby could mean by thinking I was so soon to be in 
the land of the leal. 

« < Well, well — ^you will only be a skeleton, we 
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know ; but we'll make allowances for that ' — ^he said 
very condescendingly. 

" < Upon my honour, Sir Orlando^ you are too good 
— I hope not to be disembodied quite so soon.' 

« < I hope not — ^though it must be rery pleasant too. 
I assure you I have been very happy since it hi^^ned 
to me.' 

" ^ Since what happened, sir?' said I, as soothingly 
as I could, being now thoroughly persuaded that the 
fat goggle-eyed little monster had become s^iously 
deranged. 

« < Why, sioca I was disembodied to be sure — but 
I still retain the warmest recdlections of my former 
life— 

' He cares not for sorrow wbenever it eomes. 
But rattles away to the sound q£ the drums, 
With a row de dow, row de dow.* 

<< < Sir Orlando,' I said, as the old gentleman went 
marching round the room, < I came here to request that 
you would. give me leave ' 

" * Yes, major, I know it — go on.* 

« « That you would give me leave to lay raysetf at 
the feet of your daughter.' 

*^ He stopped short in the joyous chuckle with 
which he had heard me, rubbings his hands all the tuno> 
and looking as important as a bantam o& a walL 

" « Lay yourself t&^^r^, sir?' he said, « is it this you 
have been thinking of all this while ?' 

^' < Yes, it certainly is the object (^ mjr visit her^ 
this morning.' 

*^ < Axid you did. not come to ask me^as a semior 
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officer, residing in the neighbourhood, to review your 
company — ^to inspect your corpse, to give a favourable 
report of you at headquarters ? ' 

<< < No sir, I never thought of asking you to do any 
thing of the kind.' 

" < Then, by Mars, Major Newby, you may lay 
yourself in a ditch, or hang yourself on a tree — but 
what the devil do you want with my daughter ? Good 
morning, Major Newby.' 

*^ As I went out of the hall, I heard the disappointed 
and angry little man holloing out to his valet, < John ! 
you need not mind about brushing up my uniform, and 
go and tell Rogers to put the sabre on its nail in the 
ball — I have changed my mind.' 

<< This explained all the queernesses I had discovered 
in our conversation, and though I was somewhat nettled 
at his impertinence, still, as I had no intention of 
marrying Am, I consoled myself with the resolution of 
revenging myself by running off with his daughter on 
the very first opportunity. 

" There were few days upon which I failed to pre- 
sent myself in the spacious streets of Leamington. 
The quiet walks in the neighbourhood, and the license 
of a fashionable watering place, gave me many op- 
portunities of meeting my pretty little Sophia without 
the superintendence of her troublesome papa. Every 
thing went on as favourably as I could wish, and I was 
hugging myself on my good fortune, when one day, on 
turning round a comer, I ran bump on a little fellow 
as he stood gazing up into the sky» I had scarcely 
time to catch him in my arms, and keep him from 
I 
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tamblifig into the gutter, when the Toice exclaiming, 
* Caitiff, for this thou diest !' and an inimitable twist 
of the eje, assured me it was none other than my 
poetical Mend Sam Mead. Our recognition was mu- 
tual. — < Sam, my boy,' I said, * what are you dbing 
here, gaping up like an astronomer? — ^there are no stars 
to be seen in t^e daytime.* 

<' < False, false, and foolish philosophy,' replied 
Sam ; * to the inward eye of poetical contemplation, 
stars are at all times risible ; but, by Apollo I my dear 
Newby, there's a new planet in Leamington — so clear, 
480 bright, so beautiful ' 

" < And her name ?^ I enquired. 

" * Venus, of course. Her ordinary designation in 
the ears of the profane is vulgar — I call her Potosi.' 

<< < Miss Potosi ; that seems rather a queer name 
for a planet ; where is her seat in heaven?' 

" * In the train of Ursa Major — a damned ugly 
bandy-legged little star, whom tiie vulgar denominate 
'lier father.* 

" * And his name upon earth ?' 

<' « Is Blunt— Sir Orlando Blunt.' 

*< * The devil it is ! — and Miss Potosi, the planet, is 
his daughter, I suppose ?' 

« ' Thou hast it. Ah, Newby, what a fund of 
poetry and association there is even in a surname, if 
people will only take the trouble to find it out ! There, 
now, is the name of Blunt — ^what is Blunt ? Isn't it 
money ? And Potosi — what does it contain ? Money 
too. Don't you see the reason I have christened her 
my Mexico, my Peru, my Potosi ?' 
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*< * Ohy yerj plainlT*— ai^e joa acfuaiiited with tb» 
lady?' 

<< * Net what the nninitiated would call acquaioted 
— but mark me» we are not strangers to each othe»-««- 
we dever spoke, to be sure ; but then the eye, Newby...^ 
it is a great thing in a man's favour to have an ex* 
pressive eye I * 

** Sam looked at me, when he said this, with such & 
diabolical expression of impudence and conceit, that I 
had the greatest inclination to chuck him into Ihe 
Learn. 

^ *• That is an adyanti^, Sam, which you certainly 
possess. Few people can doubt your meaning, if they 
<»noe take notice of your look.' 

« < She does, depend on't. She never sees me with* 
out a very odd quickening of her pace, and an attempt 
to escape my glances— but she's fascinated in spite of 
dl her efforts.' 

<< < Does she know your name — who you aire— <)r 
any thing about you ?' 

<< < How should I know ? but I suppose so. Those 
watering places are so inquisitive, that if any one, out 
of the common way, makes his appearance for half-an- 
hour, it is known all over the town in a moment. I 
flatter myself I have made a sensation.* 

<^ < I have no doubt you have. What do you intend 
to do?' 

« « What about ? About my Potosi ? Woric the 
mine, to be sure. Write a sonnet or two to the lady^ 
and a letter on business to the old man. I should 
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think very little more would be requisite to have all 
the success I want/ 

^* * You had better make haste, then, Sam, for I am 
given to understand they leave Leamington to-morrow 
sioming, and return to Maldon Court/ 

«<Whew! better and better. This looks something- 
like an adventure. I'll follow them in disguise. I'll 
drop odes and elegies on her path in the secluded walks 
of the park — 'twill be admirable. The Marquis of 
!£xeter was an ingenious fellow — I wonder if he wrote 
verses?' 

*< * 1 don't know whether he did that, but you know 
lie married " sweet Helen, our hamlet's pride," in the 
disguise of a rustic, and she wakened one morning & 
marchioness/ 

*^ * WeU, Potosi won't waken a marchioness, to be 
sure, but she'll marry me in the disguise of a wander- 
ing obscure, in fact, almost a fool ; and shell waken 

some morning the wife of a very disting ^in short, 

jwy wife/ 

^* The devil she will, thought I, as I scarcely knew 
^whether to laugh or be angry ; but it is useless telling 
you any more of the conversation of little Sam Mead, 
ivho is, without exception, the most ugly snobbish- 
looking fellow in all England. 

*^ Sophia had told me that her father was summoned 
borne on very disagreeable business ; and in a few days 
from the time I met Sam Mead, the incendiaries 
hegaoi their horrible work all over that part of the 
country ; we were kept so busy, marching hither and 
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thither, in pursuit of the miscreants, that I had no 
time to think of mj Dulcinea, and still less to waste 
a moment on the vapouring of my ridiculous friend. 
The service we were on was very harassing, and so 
many applications were made for our assistance, either 
to disperse the agricultural labourers, who met in se» 
veral places in very large numbers, or to protect thet 
property of the unpopular farmers and gentlemen ia 
the neighbourhood, that I had very few men left at 
my disposal. One night, however, I received a note 
addressed * To the officer commanding at Coventry/ 
something to the following purport: * Sir Orlando 
Blunt is sorry to be obliged to ask a favour of Major 
Newby ; but Sir O.'s household is in such a state of 
alarm during the present disturbed condition of the 
country, that Sir O. will thank Major N. for the loan 
of five men and a corporal, to remain for a few nights 
in the house. Sir O. is an old military man himself, 
and will take the command in person.' 

" This was far too good an opportunity to be lost» 
as 'you may suppose, and half an hour saw me on my 
way, with half-a-dozen of my steadiest dragoons^ to 
take on us the defence of Maldon Court. A rattHng^ 
trot brought us to the spot in a very short time, and 
as I knew the ci-devant militiaman retained more of 
the counter than of the hero in his composition, I 
fixed on my line of action in a moment. I drew up 
my men in grand form in the quadrangle of the court, 
and took military possession of the premises. Up the 
hall I marched, scarcely attending to the reception I 
received from the gallant knight, — merely assuring 
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lumy that I thought his house such a central pomt for 
my diversified demonstsations, that I relied on him, as 
A loyal subject of the King:, to give my men the best 
jK^commodation in his power. 

*^ The < diversified demoDstrations ' did the business 
«t once ; and, besides, he was in such a prodigious 
fright, that at that moment there was no favour he 
-would have ventured to refine me. 

« * You have sent, Sir Orlando Blunt,' I began very 
ibrmally — 'you have sent for the protection of hit» 
Majesty's forces ; may I ask on what specific informa- 
tion you ground your apprehension of danger ? ' 

<< * Major Newby — sir, you^speak to the point. I 
mras too hot perhaps the last time we met in this hall, 
hut military blood, you know, is soon fired— ha I mer- 
cy, what's that ? ' 

** < It is nothing but a door slamming, sir ; don't be 
^alarmed.' 

" ' Alarmed, sir I what do you mean ? When I was 
In the North Wafrwick '— — 

« < Do you apprehend any immediate attack ? ' I 
fiaid« 

^< < God knows what I apprehend — ^but, certainly, 
in the present state of the country, I think, unless I 
had been happily of a very courageous tempear, I 
should have been terribly alarmed with the threaten- 
ings I have received. ' 

^< ^ In what shape have you been tlureatened, sir ? ' 

** * By letters,' he replied — < here is one.' And he 
took an elegantly folded paper out of his pocket, and 
iianded it across the table. 
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« I could scarcelj keep my gravitj the moment I 
saw the hand. It was an epistle from my friend Sam. 
It was in these words— 

<< < O thou> for whose hand this simple composition 
is intended, I hereby yow and swear, that I shall not 
rest satisfied till I have kindled a flame that shall ro^ 
venge me for the sufferings I have experienced in your 
service. The obduracy of your heart has driven me to 
distraction — ^but persist no longer in such behaviour ; 
for by the light that plays in heaven's fiery orb, 1*11 
tear thy heart out of thy bosom, and place it next my 
own ! You have no common man to deal with I My 
. character is a compound of the earthquake and the 
alligator. But if you will come to my terms, and give 
me every thing I require— heart, soul, mind, and body 
— ^you shall have no truer slave and servant than your 
incognito Amoroso.' 

<< < This is certainly a most alarming produotiooi 
Sir Orlando,' I said, as I returned him the paper. 

<< < Alarming I IV glad to hear you say so, Major 
Newby . Sir, when so gallant an ofiicer confiesses he k 
alarmed, I am not ashamed to confess that I haye been 
in the most painful state of agitation ever since I re- 
ceived it. In fiftct, I have been in a cold sweat the 
whole time.' 

« < What should you recommend me to do in the 
first instance ? Miss Sophia, I hope, is not alarmed ? ' 
<< < Not so much so as she ought to be. I hare ord^ed 
her to restrict herself to her room.' This he said with 
a very peculiar look ; but I easily saw he was terribly 
afraid I should desert him, and leave him in the hands 
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of the incendiaries, if he offered the smallest opposition 
to my wishes. 

" < I'm sorry, Sir Orlando, that the etiquette of 
the service, and the weighty responsibility I have 
taken on myself, will not allow me to dispense with 
an examination of every member of your household. 
I must request the pleasure of a few minutes' conver- 
sation with the lady, as I am by no means convinced 
that she cannot throw some light upon the mysterious 
letter you have now shown me.' 

« < Sir — Major Newby — I can't help thinking it is 
an extraordinary mode of proceeding ' 

" < Very well, sir, then I must relieve myself of all 
responsibility. I shall return to Coventry imme- 
diately.' 

" < No, no. The diabolical villain talks of tearing 
my heart out, and kindling flames — but tell me — 
must you see Sophia ?' 

" I bowed. 

" < Well, I suppose you must ; but when I was in 
the North Warwick' 

" • May I see the young lady this instant ?* I inter- 



" < Certainly,* he said ; * if you must, you must* 
And he gave directions for Miss Sophia to be sum- 
moned. 

« When she entered, her surprise was unbounded, 
and her awkwardness very manifest. The old fellow 
kept fidgeting about the room, and presented a most 
ludicrous visage, in which was very plainly to be seen 
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a struggle going on between his inordinate fear and his 
oflfended dignity. 

<< < I must converse with the young lady, alone, sir.' 

" * The devil you must, sir I What d'ye mean 
to' 

" « Merely to ask the young lady a few questions in 
my official character as commandant for the time being 
of this mansion.' 

<< < Well,' he said, with a deep sigh ; and toddled 
out of the room as submissively as heart could desire. 

<< In a few hurried words I told Sophia all that 
had occurred, and begged her to carry on the plot, 
trusting to fortune for a favourable opportunity either 
to obtain her father's consent, or to provide for our 
own happiness without it. 

« * Worse and worse ! ' cried the old man, bundling 
into the room. < We shall all infallibly be murdered. 
Save us — oh! save us, my dear Major, and ask any thing 
that is in my power to give you.' He no longer affected 
to conceal his fears, but walked up and down in a most 
particular state of agitation, after throwing another 
note upon the table, with a look of blank despair. I 
opened the letter. < There is no hope of your escape ' 
-—it ran thus — < My toils are spread sure to catch you ! 
This very night 111 come up to your window, and slip 
a composition into your chamber that will realize my 
hopes. Then, my Potosi, the vulgar name of Blunt: 
shall be blotted out for ever ; and, oh I how sweet to 
purchase the gratification of becoming your lord and 
master, though with the surrender of my liberty ; ay ! 
though I forfeited life itself. At twelve to-night — 
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the witching^ iiour-*-ril oome witb uncumbeFed foU 
lowers in my train. Hope shall place the ladder, Love 
shall light the torch, and then you shall see the suc- 
cess of my plans. Adieu I' 

" < There ! did you ever hear of such a d— d cold- 
blooded out-throat in your life ? ' said the knight, with 
the most rueful countenance* ' This very night he's 
coming at twelve o'clock with an innumerable train— 
the whole labourers in the parish— and that drunken 
fellow Hope is going to bring a ladder, and one of the 
Loves is going to set £re to the house. I always 
thought it would come to this, when their &ther took 
to keeping a licensed beer-shop* Dear, dear I what are 
we to do ? ' 

'^ < It seems to me a very serious matter,' I replied. 
* Our force, servants and all, consists of no more 
than ten or eleven men— Yourself^ Sir Orlando * " 

*^ * Me ] for God's sake don't talk of me ! No, ma- 
jor, my fighting days are ov^* When I was in the 
North Warw ' 

" < Oh, never mind the North Warwidc, but give 
me leave to make all the arrangements. I'll undertake 
to save you all, without the loss of a man.' 

" * You will ? are you sure of it ? Do, and I'll re- 
fuse you nothing.' 

" < Well, sir, I here take Miss Sophia to witness 
your promise — hark! what sound is that?' At tha^ 
moment I thought I heard a slight movement outside ; 
and sure enough, on going to the window of the library, 
I heard a violin playing some die-away Italian melody, 
at a little distance from where 1 stoo^* The knight 
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and Sophia had followed me into the room. ^ There 
they come/ said Sir Orlando, in a deuce of a fright ; 
* how strong they must he to come up so>holdly I Shall 
I call the men ? * 

« ' No — leave me to manage/ I went out, and aent 
a very steady old fellow, the corporal, with a cou{^ of 
soldiers, to seize the serenader, and, after a little scuffle, 
they succeeded in bringing him into the hall. 

*^ I give you my honour I never saw such a ludicrous 
scene in my life. There was Sam tightly grasped by 
the collar by two prodigious soldiers, his fiddle kept as 
a trophy by the corpordi — Sir Orlando still in a stilte 
of immense alarm — and Sophia and myself ready to 
sink with si^presaed laughter. 

" * You thief ! you dog ! you cut^thioat I ' the 
knight began, < what the devil do you want, prowling 
about at this time of the night ?* 

<< ' Thou knowest not, old man, the person you ad- 
dress,' replied Sam, not recognising me. 

<< < Hold him Cast, my men,' continued Sir Orlando; 
^ he is the ugliest, most diabolicaUlod^ing villain i 
ever beheld. What's your name? Where do you 
come from ? ' 

'< ' My name is not altogether unknown. Impress- 
ed with a vision of celestial beauty^ I bowed befone 
the shrine of a goddess who ' 

Z.*^ * Come, come, you infernal riok-bmrning rascal, 
none of your ranting nonsense — ^tell me what brou^t 
you here — did you write these letters ? ' 

« * I did.' 

*^ * And you still stand to their contents P ' 
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« * I do.' 

<< * What ! all that ahout Hope planting a ladder, 
and Lore bringing the torch ? ' 

*< * Yes ; I thought you would not persist long in 
your unkindness.* 

" * Now, tell me this — ^remember that a timely con- 
fession may ensure your being transported ' 

" * Delightful hope ! sir, I will answer any thing ! ' 

** * Well, now the Love that was to set fire to the 
premises, was it John Love, or his brother Edward ? ' 

^ ^ Sir ! ' exclaimed Sam, apparently more enraged at 
his metaphor being mistaken, than at any thing else 
that had been said, < 'twas an allegorical enumeration 
of the passions that boiled within my bosom ! ' 

" * Ho I so you won't answer any more questions ? 
you won't peach ? Well, Major Newby, you will 
write down as much as he has confessed. My blood 
creeps at the yery sight of such a brutally ugly-faced 
scoundrel.' 

" < Major Newby ! ' exclaimed Sam, < did I hear 
the name of Major Newby ? Ah, Frank, my dear fel- 
low, do tell your myrmidons to lift their profane claws 
from my neckcloth.' 

" * The fellow's mad,' exclaimed Sir Orlando. * Don't 
go near him. Major Newby — She'll bite you, to a cer- 
tainty.' 

" I now stept forward, and could not have the cruel- 
ty to carry on the joke any farther. I explained my 
acquaintance with Sam as well as I was able. The 
knight did not know how to behave on the occasion . His 
happiness at finding his fears unfounded, was almost 
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counterbalanced by his regpret at having his cowardice 
discovered. However, he made a compromise betwieen 
the two. He acted as if there ought to be some tacit 
agreement to sink the whole concern in oblivion. He 
could not with any propriety draw back from the pro- 
mise he had given, and in a few weeks after Sam's 
memorable serenade on a broken £ddle, I was married 
to the knight's only daughter, and only child. We 
get on as happily together as possible. I never inter- 
rupt him in his long rigmaroles about the North War- 
wick Militia, and have even learned not to laugh too 
openly when he boasts of his gallant achievement in 
capturing a tremendous incendiary with his own hand, 
in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, which 
he calls the year of the conflagrations." 



Major Newby's story was very well received, though 
I must say I thought it bad taste to make such a fool of 
his old father-in-law ; but it seemed more as if it were 
intended to give effect to his story, than the result of 
any ill feeling towards the gallant knight. During the 
course of the narrative we had been by no means idle, 
as was plainly perceptible by the increased loquacity of 
the party the moment Major Newby was silent. A 
quiet old gentleman, a civilian, of about sixty years of 
age, entered into conversation with me across the 
table. His tongue betrayed him in a moment to be a 
Scotchman, now that he was a little thawed by the 
warming influences of the better half of a bottle, 
though, before that, he had managed to conceal his ac- 
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cent 80 successfully, that I had set him down in my 
own mind for a fresh importation from Tipperary. 
Tour Scotchman, when he is yerj sober and on his 
guard, talks no intelligible langua^ under the sun; 
the English look with blank amazement on his most 
oratorical attempts, he all the while fancying he is giv- 
ing them a copious flood from the pure stream of Eng- 
lish undefiled ; it is only when he descends from his 
faigii horse that he becomes rational and agreeable. No 
Scotchman Uiat one meets with south of the Tweed is 
worth a moment's conyersation till he has drunk him- 
self into his mother tongue ; and I will say this for 
them, I never met with any one who was not perfect- 
ly ready to qualify himself by even a more extended 
libation. But this old gentleman I spoke of seemed 
really to be a very nice, pleasant sort of fellow ; and 
after a little palaver upon a variety of subjects, we 
began to talk about robberies, and other adventures on 
the road. He seemed to have studied the Newgate 
Calendar with the greatest attention; he knew the 
names and offences of every poor devil that had danced 
upon nothing for the last hundred years. I began to 
fdncy, at last, I had got into conversation with Mr 
Wontner, at the least, if not with Jack Ketch him- 
sdf. I conclude he must have been some lawyer, but 
such a fellow for murders and housebreakings I never 
heard in my life. There was one story he told me^ 
which he took his oath was by no means a lie — ^if it 
was, that is his business, not mine. The rest of the 
company had become interested in some of the anec- 
dotes he had related, and we all listened very atten- 
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tively as he told ns of a very carioiu adrentnre which 
had happened withm his own knowledge* 

" About thirty years ago/* he said, " my friend Mr 
B— -, haying at that time newly commenced business 
in Edinburgh, was returning on horseback from the 
city to a cottage he had near Cramond. It was a wild 
aight in November, and though he usually took the 
seaside as the shortest way home, he resolved this 
eyening, on account of the increasing darkness, to 
keep on the high-road. When he had proceeded about 
three miles from the town, and had come to the lone- 
liest part of the way, he was suddenly arrested by a 
man, who sprung out of a small copse at the road- 
side, and seized the bridle of his horse. Mr B. was a 
man of great calmness and resolution, and asked the 
man the reason of his behaviour, without betraying the 
smallest symptom of agitation. Not so the assailant. 
He held the bridle in his hand, but Mr B. remarked 
that it trembled excessiyely. 

'< After remaining some time, as if irresolute what to 
do, and without uttering a word, he let go his hold of 
the rein, and said in a trembling voice, < Pass on, sir, 
pass on ' — and then he added, < I thank God, I am 
yet free from crime.' 

<< Mr B. was struck with the manner and appear- 
ance of the man, and said, < I fear you are in distress 
— is there any thing in which a stranger can assist 
you? * 

" < Strangers may, perhaps,' replied the man in a 
bitter tone, * for nothing is to be hoped from friends* 

« < You speak, I hope, under some momentary 
feeling of disappointment.' 
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" * Pass on, pass on,' he said impatiently ; * I hare 
no right to utter any complaints to you. Go home, 
and thank God that a better spirit withheld me from 
my first intention when I heard you approach^-or this 
might have been ' He suddenly paused. 

« < Stranger,' said Mr B., in a tone of real kindness, 
^ you say you have no right to utter your complaints 
to me ; I have certainly no right to pry into your con- 
cerns, but I am interested, I confess, by your manner 
and appearance, and I frankly make you an offer of 
any assistance I can bestow.' 

" < You know not, sir,' replied the stranger, < the 
person to whom you make so generous a proposal — a 
wretch stained with vices — degraded from the station 
he once held, and on the eve of becoming a robber — 
ay,' he added, with ashudder, ^ perhaps a murderer/ 

" < I care not, I care not, for your former crimes — 
sufficient for me that you repent them — tell me 
wherein I can stand your friend.' 

" * For myself, I am careless,' replied the man ; * but 
there is one who looks to me with eyes of quiet and 
still unchanged affection, though she knows that I 
have brought her from a home of comfort to share the 
fate of an outcast and a beggar. I wished for her sake 
to become once more respectable, to leave a country 
where I am known, and to gain character, station, 
wealth — ^to all which she is so justly entitled, in a 
foreign land ; but I have not a shilling in the world.' 

" He here paused, and Mr B. thought he saw him 
weep. He drew out his pocket-book, and unfolding 
a bank bill, he put it into the man*s hand, and said, 
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* Here is What I hope will ease you from present diffi- 
culties — it is a note for a hundred pounds.' 

<< The man started as he received the paper, and 
said in a low subdued tone, < I will not attempt to 
thank you, sir — ^may I ask your name and address ? ' 
Mr B. gave him what he required. « Farewell, sir/ 
said the stranger ; < when I have expiated my faults 
by a life of honesty and virtue, I will pray for you ; 
till then — I dare not.' Saying these words, he bounded 
over the hedge, and disappeared. Mr B. rode home, 
wondering at the occurrence ; and he has often said 
since, that he never derived so much pleasure from a 
hundred pounds in his life. He related the adventure 
to several of his friends, but as they were not all en- 
dowed with the same generosity of spirit as himself, 
he was ratiier laughed at for his simplicity, and in the 
course of a few years an increasing and very prosperous 
business drove the transaction almost entirely from his 
mind. One day, however, about twelve years after 
the adventure, he was sitting with a few friends after 
dinner, when a note was put into his hand, and the 
servant told him that the Leith carrier had brought a 
hogshead of claret into the hall. He opened the note, 
and found it to contain an order for a hundred pounds^ 
with interest up to that time, accompanied with the 
strongest expressions of gratitude for the service done 
to the writer long ago. It had no date, but informed 
him that he was happy, that he was respected, and 
that he was admitted ppfftner of one of the first mer- 
cantile houses in the city where he lived. Every year 
the same present was continued, always accompanied 

K 
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with a letter. Mr B., strange to say, made no great 
eifort to discover his correspondent. The wine, as I 
have good reason to know, was the finest that could 
be . had, for many a good magnum of it have I drunk 
at the hospitable table of my friend. At last he died, 
and the secret of who the mysterious correspondent 
might be, seemed in a fair way of dying along with 
him. But my story is not yet done. When the 
funeral of Mr B. had reached the Greyfriars' church- 
yard, the procession was joined by a gentleman who 
got out of a very elegant carriage at the door of the 
church. He was a tall handsome man, about five-and- 
forty years of age, dressed in the deepest mourning. 
There were no armorial bearings on the panels of his 
carriage, for I took the trouble to examine them very 
particularly myself. He was totally unknown to all 
the family ; and after the ceremony, during which he 
appeared to be greatly aflfected, he went up to the chief 
mourner, and said, < I hope, sir, you will excuse the 
intrusion of a stranger, but I could not refrain, from 
paying the last tribute of respect to an excellent gen- 
tleman, who was at one time more my benefactor than 
any person living.* Saying this, he bowed, stepped 
quickly into his carriage, and disappeared. Now, this, 
I have no doubt in my own mind, was the very indi- 
vidual who had so much excited my curiosity. All I 
can say is, if he is still alive, I wish, when he dies, he 
would leave me his cellar of wine, for his judgment in 
that article, I'll be bound to say, is unimpeachable and 
sublime." . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" And a very gentlemanly proper sort of a robber^ 
upon my life," said Colonel O'Looney, " 'Twould 
have been a pity to hang such a good judge of claret* 
Now the London rogues are very different. I was 
walking one day down into the City, and stopped for a 
moment to look at some pictures in a window in St 
Paul's churchyard. Before I had time to say Jack 
Robison, half a dozen fellows kept pushing close round 
me, and at last I felt a little tug at my pocket, and 
discovered that my purse had disappeared like light* 
ning. I seized on the fellow who was standing next 
me, and intended at all events to have the pleasure of 
breaking every bone in his skin for my money, when 
a very genteel-looking young fellow came up, and saya 
he, < You've sustained some loss, I fear, sir?' 

" * Loss !' says I, * to be sure I have ; and this little 
owld rascal here denies he has got my purse, though 
he has been close to my pocket this last quarter of aa 
hour.' 

" * May I beg,' says the gentleman again, « may I 
beg to enquire if your loss is very serious ?' 

" * Faith it's more than I can afford, especially for 
«o little satisfaction as only thrashing this little owld 
thief here.' * 
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" ^ How much, may I ask, sir ? I assure you I am 
deeply interested by your misfortune.' 

" < Why, then, there was exactly fourteen sovereigns 
in gold, and a ten-pound Bank of England note.' 

" < Are you aware of the number of the note, so as 
to stop it at the Bank ?' 

" < Not I,' said I, * I shouldn't know the note from 
Adam.' 

« < Then, sir,' replied my compassionate friend, < I 
am very much obliged to you for your information, for 
that d-^ rascal Jim Scraggs, that forked your cly, 
swore there was nothing but five sovereigns. There 
are three of us in the lay, and it's just eight pounds 
a-piece.' 

^< Before I had time to double my fist and knock 
his brains out on the spot, he had disappeared up some 
dark alley. In the mean time a great crowd had col- 
lected, and the man I had seized by the cdlar waited 
Tery patiently till he saw a policeman, and immediately 
gave me in charge for an assault. On looking at the 
man, he really seemed a very quiet respectable sort of 
person, and I was sorry for having mistaken him for 
the thief. I apologized to him as well as I could, and 
offered him any compensation he chose* He swore 
it was a hard thing for a gentleman, Uiougk unfortu«- 
nately reduced in circumstances, to be accused of rob- 
bery on the public streets, but at last consented to 
accept a douceur of twenty pounds* Luckily J was 
known at a shop in the neighbourhood, where I went 
and borrowed the requisite funds. The moment he 
^ot the money into his hands, he said, < Now don't 
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you go teLUog Bill Fikh or Jim Scngfs about this 
hare trifle, aa it's quite a priyate transaction 'tween 
ourselves; bnt I must be off for my share of the 
twenty-four-^-good-by ;* so that the three gentlemea 
made a very good thing of it, though the villains have 
never thought of making up for it by the smallest pre^ 
sent." 

We had a good laugh at the coolness of the pom^ 
colonel's spoilers, and the conversation again became 
general* Our bacchanalian labours now b^an to pro- 
duce their usual effects, and I confess, if any gooci 
things were said, I do not recollect them so accurately 
as if Uiey had made their appearance at an earlier part 
of the evening. A stranger who sat near me, moved 
my envy exceedingly by the extraordinary power he 
seen^ to possess of drinking and spei^ng at the 
same time. He spoke as incessantly as Major Newby, 
and filled his glass (and emptied it) as regularly as 
Captain Withers. He seemed a very nice fellow-— 
Tery good-natured looking — and as I had nothing 
better to do, I resolved to listen for a little to what 
he was saying. There is something very captivating 
to a talkative sort of fellow in the appearance of at* 
tenition. He caught my attitude of listening in a 
moment, and directed his conversation principally to 
roe. 

" My grandfather," he began, " who died many 
years ago, commander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands, 
received his first commission in the-— thheavy dragoons, 
somewhere about the year seventeen hundred and 
sixty. He was then quite a gay young fellow, and 
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as romantic and ignorant of the world as youths of 
. eighteen always are — or ought to be. This same- 
ignorance of the world is a most ridiculous phrase, for 
as it means only an ignorance of the faults and wick- 
edness which one meets with in life, it gives us to 
understand that there is no other kind of people in 
the world but thieves and liars. The old worn-out 
cynic, who boasts of his experience, and acts as if all 
men were dishonest and unworthy of one's confidence 
and esteem, is in reality more ignorant of the world 
than the young enthusiast who expects every man to 
be as generous and as unselfish as himself. But this 
is a digression. My grandfather was perhaps, if any 
thing, too enthusiastic ; but, luckily, in the very out- 
set of his career he became acquainted with a person^ 
whose name is still greatly celebrated, from whom, he 
<lerived considerable benefit and instruction. I need 
not allude to this kind preceptor more particularly at 
present ; his usefulness will appear in the course of 
Tuy story. The young soldier started from home with 
his pockets well tilled by the liberality of his father, — 
a good horse below him, which was intended for one 
of his chargers — pistols primed and loaded at his 
saddlebow, and thinking himself a new Alexander 
going forth to conquer the world. His servant and 
heavy luggage had been sent oflf two or three days 
before, and the young man anticipated great pleasure 
in his journey from the rich vale of Gloucester to 
Chatham, where his regiment was stationed. The 
first day conducted him, without any adventure, to 
the Black Horse at Burford — a hostel which no Ox- 
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onian of the present day will forget, if he has tasted 
a frothing tankard of Jemmy Stevens's beer. While 
he was seeing his horse properly attended to in the 
stable, he was struck with the remarkable appearance 
of a person who kept pacing to and fro in the stable- 
yard. He wore a long loose horseman's cloak, which 
completely concealed his figure ; but the large silver 
buckles in his shoes, and a full-bottomed wig, curling 
a good way over his shoulders, surmounted by a little 
old-fashioned three-cornered hat, gave him altogether 
the look of some venerable relic of the days of Queen 
Anne. He stooped greatly as he walked, and every 
now and then making a dead stop, and gazing ear- 
nestly up into the sky, he muttered some strange 
sounds, which the young soldier could not by any 
means understand, and accordingly imagined to be 
Greek. The hostler could afford him no satisfactory 
information as to who the object of his curiosity was. 
He had only arrived an hour or two before him, and 
the little shaggy pony he rode was in the next stall to 
the magnificent charger of the youthful traveller. As 
he passed the stranger, in going into the house, he 
addressed him, in hopes of finding out something 
more about him. < Good-night, father,' said the 
young man, * here is a most beautiful moon.' 

" * Poh ! don't talk of any thing beautiful standing 
in a stable-yard ; if you were on the deck of a brave 
frigate on the still bosom of the Atlantic — if you were 
on the summit of some ruined tower, seeing its light 
reflected in broken patches on the lake— or glimmer- 
ing on the top of breathless woods — you might talk 
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of its being beautiful ; but here, within two yards of 
a dunghill — ^faugh ! — call it a full moon, or a bright 
moon, or a useful moon, but never mention the word 
beautiful/ 

*< * But, my dear sir,' replied the other, < it is you 
and I who are in the stable-yard, and in such unro- 
mantic proximity to a dunghiH, and not the moon. 
What you say might do very well if any person in 
the moon had applied the epithet to us ; but I main- 
tain, in spite of all you can advance, that the moon is 
a beautiful moon/ 

" * Have it your own way, young man, and beauti- 
ful let it be. I am not so romantic now as I have 
been. Is there nothing else in the sky that you con- 
sider beautiful?* 

" * Every thing — star, cloud, and vapour/ 

" * But is there no star in particular ? not that 
• bright little light at the corner of that fleecy cloud — 
you see it ? * 

" ' Yes/ 

<< < That is the only star in heaven that ^ou ought 
to care a rush for. *Tis yours/ 

" < Mine! oho ! you are an astrologer, old gentle- 
man. I should be obliged to you for a cast of your 
art/ 

« 'I'll give it you to-morrow. To-night I must 
leave the starry host to take eiure of themselves, while 
I follow their example in the supper-room of the Black 
Horse/ 

" « We'll sup together, if you have no objection,' 
said my grandfather, delighted to have made acquaint- 
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ance with so out-of-the-way a character; and thej 
proceeded very amicably into the house, to see what 
pfOYision the larder could supfdy. 

<^ The stranger still retained his horseman's cloak, 
and, under the plea of dim sight and old age, he orna- 
mented his nose with a pair of large horn spectacles. 
His conversation was quite as curious as his appear- 
ance. 

« < And so you have left your home to join the 
lurmy ? I thought there was something military in 
your air the first moment I saw you. On what day 
do you reach your destination ?' 

" * This is only Monday,' replied the young man, 
* and Chatham is not ahove two quiet days' journey 
fnm this place/ 

" * Your horse is a good one ?* 

** * The best in the county of Gloucester. I 
would not part with Brown Hamlet for fifty golden 
Georges.' 

" * But you have made otiier provision for ike war 
besides a charger? Ill fares it with the soldier at 
quarters who has not a purse as well as a sabre.' 

" < Tut, man, I have both ; but my journey has 
made me thirsty as well as hungry. What shall we 
drmk?' 

" < 'Tis all the same to me,' said the old man. 'I 
have been in all lands, and drank their wines at the 
fountainhead ; but my favourite was a wine we drank 
deeply of when we were at Breda. 'Twas Palatinate; 
and Charles used to say to us his father had paid right 
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dearly for it with a Spanish war, so it mattered little 
whether his son ever paid for it to the tapster/ 

" * And who was your friend Charles ? * said my 
grandsire ; ' he seems to have been a jolly sort of 
feUow; 

« < Why, tawny Charles Stewart the king, to be 
sure — a much pleasanter companion, I can tell you, 
than sly Noll the Protector.' 

" My grandfather nearly dropt the bottle of good 
Hock from his hand, when he heard he was sitting 
with a boon companion of the merry monarch. 

" * You look astonished,' continued the other, * but 
I could tell you more wonderful things than that. 
Few people give me credit for so much experience as 
I have, but I was quite a young fellow then, not much 
above threescore.' 

" * Do you mean to say,* exclaimed my grand- 
father, < that you were sixty years of age in the time 
of Charles the Second ? ' 
• " The old man nodded. 

" < Then, in the name of Heaven, how old are you 
now?' 

. " < Pretty nearly your own age. Master Wellwood, 
— younger, perhaps, if we consider our lifetime from 
the space between us and the grave, and not between 
us and the cradle.' 

" * You mean that you have a chance of living longer 
than I have ? * 

" « A chance ? A certainty. I have but entered on 
my first youth yet ; and you, too, I am informed, will 
be blest with length of days.* 
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• " * Your informant was particularly obliging. His 
means of knowing how long I am to live were of 
course undeniable?' 

" * Of course. It is impossible for me to be de- 
ceived. The stars themselves have told me.* 

«< My grandfather entered with all the eagerness of 
his age into the rhapsodies of the enthusiast. He half 
believed in the agency of stars and conjunctions of 
planets, and was quite bewildered by the strange asser- 
tions of his new acquaintance. However, he did not 
trouble his head much about whether his statements of 
his extreme longevity were true or not. He found 
him, at all events, an exceedingly agreeable companion* 
Age, whatever it might have done for his eyesight, 
had only sharpened his appetite, and strengthened his 
head. The Palatinate had evidently no more effect 
than water upon a brain accustomed to it in the ba- 
nished court at Breda, and even stout punch was en- 
tirely thrown away upon so sei^oned a vessel. My 
grandfather, in the mean 'time, possessing no such 
preservative against the effects of his libations, after 
speechifying incessantly for a full hour, revealing every 
item of his birth, parentage, and education, was at 
length conveyed to his couch in a state of the most 
profound oblivion of nearly every thing that had 



'< Next morning he was greatly disappointed on 
Ending that his companion of the night before had set 
off on his journey long before he was up. He break- 
fasted in sober sadness, paid his reckoning, and, mount- 
ing brown Hamlet, pursued his way to Oxford. After 
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resting a short time in tbat * famous nmTersity,' he 
proceeded at a slow pace towards Henley, with the in- 
tention of resting there for the night. When he had 
left Oxford four or five miles behind him, he thought 
he perceived the old astrologer a short way in advance, 
urging his shambling grey pony into a trot, an exercise 
to which the wearied animal seemed to have a very 
decided objection. A few minutes served to overtake 
him, and my grandfather was rejoiced to discover he 
had not been mistaken. 

*< * I am glad. Master Wellwood, you have overta- 
ken me, for this poor little pony will go all the better 
for your company/ 

" ' And yourself none the worse. Master Hasdrubal 
— for I think that was the name you told me — ^though, 
by Jupiter, my memory is not so clear this morning 
as it ought to be.' 

<< < My name is indeed Paulo Hasdrubal, as you so 
ccmrectly remember ; and I shall be ddighted not only 
with your con^ny, but, in this disturbed road, with 
your protection also.' 

<< < Fear nothing, old Hasdrubal ; I have two friends 
in my holster shall give good account of any one who 
molests us. Your pony does not seem to carry his 
years so well as you do yours. He won't go much 
farther to-night.* 

« * I hope to get him on at any rate to Henley,* 
replied the old man, < where, indeed, I hare a little 
business ; but if you are not in a hurry. Master Well- 
wood, and will give him a little breathing time, there 
is a pretty little eop»e about half a mile on, where we 
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can retire* and pass ]ialf-an<-honr over the contents of 
mj little basket/ 

«( < Agreed with all my heart,' said the other ; * and 
you shall amuse the time with an acconnt of some 
others of your strange adyentures/ 

<< < Come on then/ said the astrologer ; and by dint 
of extra flogging, and the example of brown Hamlet, 
the pony quickened its pace, and in a few minutes 
they diverged from the high-road, and found themselves 
in a thickly-leaved coppice, about three hundred yards 
to the right. The old man took off his saddle, un- 
bridled the worn-out pony, and let him pick up the 
grass at his ease. My grandfather merely fjeistened 
his horse to a tree, and sitting down beside the old 
man, did ample justice to the luncheon contained in 
his basket* 

" < Well, father,' he said, * your teeth seem pretty 
good, considering what capital use you hare made of 
them for an age or two.' 

<< < Yes, thanks to the planet Saturn, under which J 
was born, who ate lumps of stone when he was much 
older than I am, and swallowed them as if they had 
been slices of butter. My nerves are as good as ever, 
my aim as sure, my hand as steady, and, in the day- 
time, even my eyes, as good. See.' 

<< As he said this, he took a pistol from the holster 
of his saddle, lying beside him, and, tossing an empty 
bottle into the air, shattered it into a thousand pieces 
with the ball. 

«< < Well done>' exclaimed my grandfiither ; * yon 
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are a first-rate marksman. Master Hasdmbal. Let 
me try.* 

« < Willingly, my son ; but empty the bottle before 
you throw it away. There is still a monthM in it. 
Here is my other pistol.' 

<< The bottle was thrown np, fired at, and missed. 

<< < Confound the bottle/ said the young man. — 

* Let me have just another trial. Til go for one of my 
own pistols.' 

" No,' replied the other, * we may perhaps alarm 
some traveller on the road ; let us rather pass the time 
as they do in Algiers.' 

«< How is that?' 

<< < In telling tales. When I was there as a galley- 
slave, I became a great favourite with my master by 
my talent in setting him to sleep with my long-winded 
stories.' 

« < Were you long there ? ' 

<< < Longer than I wished — but you shall hear. It 
was in the first James's time, towards the end of his 
reign' — ^here my grandfather started, but made no ob- 
servation, setting the narrator down in his own mind 
either as the devil, or as some old doting enthusiast — 

* Yes, it was somewhere about a hundred and thirty 
years ago,' continued the old man, as if in answer to 
my grandfather's start of surprise, * that I found myself 
one morning without any money in my pocket, and not 
any settled plan in my head, walking on the landing- 
place on the shore of Boulogne. A little vessel at- 
tracted my attention, bearing right in for the harbour ; 
and with the undefined curiosity of men who have 
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nothing else to think of, I waited its arriyal, to see 
the passengers it contained. When it lay to, a small 
hoat. put off, and in it I perceiyed five tnen, besides 
the sailors, who rowed to land. The first who stepped 
on shore was a tall, handsome man, though rather 
meanly dressed; but there was a courtliness in the 
air with which he tendered his assistance to a thin 
young man, who next leaped upon the sand, which 
riveted my observation. The two who had disem* 
barked walked hastily towards the town, while the 
three other individuals remained for the purpose appa- 
rently of making arrangements with the boatmen.. The 
strangers directed their steps to the place where I was 
standing; and as. they passed, I could not avoid — in 
spite of the vulgarity of their clothing, and their evi-' 
dent desire to avoid observation — lifting my hat from 
my head, and paying them the lowliest obeisance. 
The taller of the strangers stopped as soon as he saw 
me, and said to his companion, < I say. Jack Smith, 
this won't do. Here we are discovered the moment 
we put foot on foreign ground. What fools to part 
with our long beards at Dover I' 

<< < Beards, my lord duke,' said I, with my bonnet 
still in hand, < beards would be ineffectual to conceal 
from the eyes of a true Englishman the princely fea- 
tures of one beside you who claims every Englishman's 
obedience.' 

*^ <- Bribe him, Steenie, or hire him to accompany 
us,'^ said the other stranger, with a stutter which did 
not altogether conceal the dignity of his manner while 
he spoke* . , 
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<< < My Lord of Buckingham/ I saidi < and yoa» 
whom seeing in such unusual guise I dare hardlj name> 
I shall neiUi^r be bribed nor hired. If my services can 
be of use, command them — if not, pass on ; there is a 
seal upon mj lips which shidl never be broken.' 

<' < A right good fellow, and one to be trusted, I 
warrant,' replied ike duke. < Follow us, good fellow 
— ^but keep your bonnet on your head ; jerkins like 
ours deserve no such observances.' 

<< I followed the gentlemen, and in an hmir found 
myself the trusted companion of Prince Charies and 
Buckingham, who had left England the day before 
to prosecute their journey to the Court of Spain* 
Dick Graham, my fellow«eervant on the expedition, 
was of incalculable use. I used to thidc myself a 
person of a very decent degree of impudence before ; 
but I found myself the most modest of mankind 
compared to Dicky Graham. In several places our 
masters were recognised — their hces and stations 
were too eminent to remain long unknown. Dick 
Graham exhausted all the Biblical knowledge he 
had acquired in three years' study at the university, 
in calling down curses on himself and others, if the 
gentlemen he fc^owed were not Master John and 
Master Thomas Smith, two worthy young squifts 
from the county of Suffolk. If any one appeared a 
little tardy of belief, Dick only pointed to hu sword^ 
and as his r^utation as a master of the rsspi&t was pretty 
well established, his statement derived considerabte 
authenticity from the vigour with which he seemed 
determined to enforce it. I will not tire you with all 
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the adventures of our journey, which doubtless, as jou 
are a well read young gentleman, you are well acquaint- 
ed with already; but you are to imagine us safely 
arrived at Madrid, — cannons firing, drums beating, 
bells ringing, and the haughty King of Spain sitting 
humbly, in all our processions, at the left hand of the 
Prince of Wales. After a while the negotiations 
seemed not to get on quite so favourably as at first. 
Buckingham and Olivarez hated each other with a 
fervour of detestation which only rival courtiers can 
entertain. But my situation about the prince's per- 
son became no sinecure, in consequence of these bick- 
erings of the favourites. Buckingham had occasion 
for a trusty messenger to convey some useful informa- 
tion to the Duke de Medina Sidonia, and did me the 
honour to make me the bearer of it to that nobleman 
at his summer palace on the banks of the Guad- 
Alquibir. Such a palace was not to be found in all 
Spain ; for my own part I preferred it to the newly 
built Escurial. After having delivered my despatches, 
I went forth to make a survey of the surrounding 
country. And here, for the first time, and the last, I 
knew what it was to be in love. All this passed so 
many years ago. Master Wellwood, that you would 
perhaps have little interest in my description of bright 
eyes, red lips, and glossy hair, which have now for the 
better part of a century been defiled in the dust of 
death — better, far better than to be hidden and dimmed 
and buried in the living sepulchre of a joyless old age. 
We met often — we loved ; and even now I recollect 
the agony of our hearts when the period of my return 

L 
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approached. One more meeting, unobstmcted by ihe 
inqnisitiye ejes of the palace, we resolved to have. 
A bower, well known to both of us, was the place fixed 
on, — ^half way between the magnificent river and tim 
village of Saint Lucar de Barremeda. We met just 
at the Spaniards' witching hour of night, when the 
planet consecrated to love* rose dearly over the g^ve 
of olive-tawes in whidi our bower was placed ; but not 
long had we been engaged in mutual professions of 
attachment, when a band of armed men rushed into 
the place, and, holding glittering scimitars to our hearts, 
ordered us to follow them in silence. 

<< < Lost I lost !' eieclaimed the lady — < My brother 
has discovered us, and there is no prospect of any thing 
but death.' 

" * Your highness,' I whispered in reply, * gives 
way too readily to despair.' 

<< < Hush, hush) my friend — I am no princess now, 
for I fear we are fallen into far more evil hands than 
even those of an enraged brother.' 

« < How ? what fear you ? * 

« < The pirates. See, we are going towards the 
bay ; and yonder, a little way from the point, rides a 
felucca, which no doubt will carry us to Algiers. 
Give them no clue to who or what I am; call me 
nought but Mariana — your sister — wife — any thing 
to conceal from them who I really am ! * 

<< I must hurry over the remaining scenes. Master 
Wellwood, as it now draws near our time to jog on 
towards Henley. We were indeed conducted to Al- 
giers — separated — ^though with a promise, if ransom 
came proportioned to our apparent consequence, we 
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should be restored to each ol^er in all safety and 
honour. But where was I to apply for a ransom ? 
Buckingham and the prince I knew too well to trouble 
on the subject, as their rage at being disappointed in 
the object of my mission would blot out all thetender*^ 
ness they ever entertained for me, and all regret at my 
loss. My companion had no friend from whom she 
could hope any thing. Were she even to be restored 
to her family, she well knew that her state would be 
one of greater slavery than even among the barbarians. 
Months passed away, and as there was no appearance 
of a ransom, our condition, or at least mine, for of 
Mariana's I was ignorant, became a good deal more 
rigorous and unpleasant. At last it degenerated 
into actual slavery, but from this I was saved by 
the kind offices of an old man, one Malek, a prophet 
and astronomer, to whom I had been useful on my 
first arrival in the city. He took me into his own 
service ; he taught me the secrets of his stupen- 
dous and profound philosophy, which only fools and 
idiots pretend to despise. He opened to me the book 
of fate, and the future is at this moment clearer to me 
than the past. At last he said, < My friend, I know 
you long to be reunited to your lady, and it is in my 
power to aid you. On the next great festival, the 
Dey has a public display of skill in all the military 
exercises. You, I know, are a very good horseman, 
and I will furnish you with bullets for your pistols, 
with which it is impossible to miss. A horse also 
shall meet you on that day. Ask no questions, but 
when' you see the animal; whisper in its ear, << Malek 
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mi granda jehuri" — spring into the saddle, and yon 
shall have nothing left to wish for/ The appointed 
day came, and, old as I am, Master Wellwood, if you 
will allow me, I will show the manner in which I be- 
came possessed of the noblest Arabian that ever dashed 
up the dust of the desert in its speed.' 

<< The old man rose as he spoke — walked quietly 
up to my grandfather's horse. Brown Hamlet — untied 
his bridle from the tree, and, whispering something in 
his ear, sprang lightly as a youth of twenty into the 
saddle. * Now, Master Wellwood,' he said, * I see 
you are interested in the continuation of my story ; 
but I have no time to tell it you just now — my pistols 
you will find both unloaded — my pony is very slow 
to be sure, but very useful : and as to my face and 
figure, they are pretty good, I think, for an old man 
that recollects all about James the First and Charles 
the Second, and only rewards himself for his anecdote 
with the charger of a Gloucestershire bumpkin.' In 
a moment the shrivelled skin was pulled from his face, 
the fiaxen wig thrown off, and the horseman's cloak 
cast aside, displaying a very handsome young man 
about five-and-twenty years of age, dressed in the 
extremest style of the fashion of that day. 

'* < Fool, idiot, ass, to have listened so long and 
earnestly to a confounded swindler in the disguise of a 
philosopher ! ' exclaimed my grandfather, grasping in 
vain one of the pistols which he himself had discharged 
at the empty bottle. 

" « Your horse, Master Wellwood,' continued the 
other, keeping adroitly out of reach, < is fairly mine; 
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I have whispered " Malek mi granda jehuri " in his 
ear ; and so farewell, and a pleasant journey to you to 
Chatham.' 

*< Saying this, he galloped off with a loud laugh, 
leaving the young soldier in no very enviable situa- 
tion. However, resolving to make the best of his 
bargain, he saddled the old pony, and followed as 
quickly as he could. Brown Hamlet was out of sight, 
and it was absurd to think of trying to overtake him. 
He contented himself, therefore, with trotting on 
quietly towards Henley, resolving to raise the hue and 
cry the moment he reached the town. In passing 
through a little village, he asked if a person had been 
seen answering the description of his recent acquaint- 
ance, but the man he addressed, instead of replying to 
his question, laid his hand on his bridle and said, 
< Where the devil, young man, didst thee get this here 
pony ?' 

" * I found it,* replied the rider. 

" * Thee found it ? I know thee did, and it was 
just on the same day that old farmer Hutchins found 
a broken head — ^you robbed the old man and stole his 
pony.* 

" * Leave go the bridle, you scoundrel, or I'll blow 
your brains out,' said my grandfather, losing patience, 
and seizing one of his pistols. The man, in great 
alarm, gave the pony its head, and the pistol kept the 
crowd which had quickly gathered round him at a re- 
spectful distance. My grandfather pursued his way for 
about three quarters of a mile, closely followed by the 
most active of the villagers, who, in truth, found no 
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great difficulty in keeping up with the most rapid 
speed of his miserable steed. At last, at a narrow 
lane which led up to a cottage, a few yards from the 
road, the pony first of all made a dead stop, and then 
in dogged defiance of whip, spur, and bridle, stumbled 
up the narrow path at a shambling sort of trot, and 
stood patiently at the first door he came to. The 
pursuers in the mean time blockaded the lane, and an 
old man issuing from the cottage, recognised the pony 
in a moment. < Ah! Bessy,' he cried, * I are so glad 
to see thee — and thee, thou be'st the murderin' villain 
as sprang on me from the hedge, and stole poor owld 
Bessy away from me. I'll pay thee now, I warrant, 
for the patch I wore on my head a full month after I 
met thee. Off with thee — off and be hanged ! ' My 
grandfather endeavoured to make the pony move, but 
all in vain. It stood stock-still at its ancient home, 
and in a few minutes the young man was dismounted, 
and secured by the united efforts of a score of men and 
women ; the latter of whom began to pity his unhappy 
situation very much, when they saw how young and 
unlike a murderer he was. Well, of course there was 
no great difficulty in establishing his innocence, but 
still even to do this occupied more than a week, and 
he found he was ten days behind his appointed time, 
when he presented himself to his commanding officer 
at Chatham. That gentleman was busily poring over 
some important despatches when he sent in his name. 
" * Well, Comet Wellwood,' he said, without lifting 
his eyes from the paper, * have you had a pleasant 
ride?* 
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« ' Not very much so, colonel/ 

<< < No ? what was the cause ? didn't you iind the 
ladies agreeable ? Now, I think Miss Cecilia seemed 
very much disposed to make the excursion as delight- 
ful to you as she could. In fact, Wellwood, you are 
the luckiest fellow in life. You have not joined us 
more than a week. You are already the favourite of 
the regiment : the ladies are all in raptures with you ; 
and, in short, — but who the devil are you?* 

" * I ? I am Comet Wellwood. I am extremely 
sorry I have been prevented by the most untoward cir- 
cumstances from joining the regiment till to-day.' 

" < You ? you Ccwnet Wellwood ? — and who the 
deuce is the jolly fellow we have had here delighting 
us all the last ten days ? I myself have lent him a 
hundred guineas till his remittances come up from 
Gloucester ; — before he arrived, he wrote to his ser- 
vant, who had come up here with his luggage, to leave 
it, and go on particular business into Yorkshire im- 
mediately. He has just accompanied Sir Charles 

and his daughters on a horse of Major Mowbray's — 
but he will be back in half-an-hour, and then the 
mystery will be cleared up.' The mystery was very 
soon cleared up, but not much to my grandfather's 
satisfaction — his representative in the regiment never 
made his appearance, nor did Major Mowbray's horse, 
or the colonel's hundred guineas, ever find their way 
again to the proper owners. A letter was left for my 
grandfather in his room, informing him, that, by send- 
ing fifty guineas to a certain inn in London, and ask- 
ing no questions, Brown Hamlet would be restored. 
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< And now, young gentleman,' it proceeded, * never 
believe in any stranger's honesty who begins telling 
you long rigmarole stories about himself. Never lay 
yourself open by too much of communicativeness till 
you know your man. Accept this advice as a slight 
return for the pleasure I have experienced while 
honoured by your name, and do not think too harshly 
of The Highwayman, Duval.* 

" My grandfather took Duval's advice, and bore him 
no ill-will for the tricks he had played him. I have 
heard him say, that he had made so favourable an im- 
pression on the officers during his short residence with 
them, that even the colonel was very sorry for his 
fate, when he heard a few years after that he was 
hanged." 
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CHAPTER V. 

All night I dreamt of nothing but cool rivers 
flowing through shady woods, prodigious icebergs, 
fresh imported from the North Pole, and I awakened, 
lushing that my gullet was the centre arch of Black- 
fnars* bridge. Oh, the horrors of the parched lips and 
burning tongue, which salute a gentleman of retired 
habits, like myself, on the morning after partaking of 
a few noggins with delicate and susceptible friends — 
such as my companions of the Mess. Hunger is a 
very endurable feeling — indeed, on some occasions, I 
rather like it — ^when invited, for instance, to dine with 
the late Sir Billy. The agony of appetite began, per- 
haps, about three, so that I had four mortal hours of 
sufferance — cheered, no doubt, by the anticipation of 
a feast, such as the gods, poor devils, never dreamt of. 
Luncheon would have been high-treason against the 
majesty of dinner — and so I went on — hungry and 
expectant — suffering and delighted. How different 
this calm placidity from the impatience produced by 
thirst I I should like to see the liquid, however celes- 
tially compounded, the prospect of which, at a distance 
of an hour, would tempt me to refrain from soda-water 
the instant I can eject the cork from the bottle. Im- 
possible! So just let me trouble you for another 
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tumbler, with the smallest whisper of " the veritable ** 
at the bottom of the glass. Old Hixie, the quarter- 
master, to whom this request was addressed for the 
eighth time at least, did the needful in a twinkling, 
and over went the ineffable fluid, making me suddenly 
as fresh as a four-year-old, and hungry as a hunter. 
It is useless enumerating the various articles, the 
aggregate of which constituted my breakfast. A stroll 
to the reading-room, — a segar, and some Burton ale, 
— a lounge on the sofa, with a slight doze over a lively 
scene in a novel, brought me in safety to the dinner- 
hour. It is surely the force of habit which makes 
people appetized exactly at the nick of time. If a 
man, for many years, has accustomed himself to dine 
at seven, though his luncheon were to last till half- 
past six, I have no manner of doubt he would be glut- 
tonous as ever at the first view of the tablecloth. On 
this day, we had fewer strangers amongst us than 
usual* Every thing went on like a family party. I 
observed only one or two new faces, and was greatly 
taken with the expression of the young man's counte- 
nance who sat next me. Old Hixie was on the other 
side of him, and showed, by the friendliness of his 
manner, how delighted he was to have secured so 
agreeable a listener. Of all the good*natured fellows 
I have ever met with in the whole course of my tra- 
vels, old Hixie was Slyb hundred times the best. It 
was impossible to put him out of temper ; if you 
attended to him, he was delighted — if not, he seemed 
just as delighted as ever. His stories — ^he had only 
two — were as well known as himself ; so it may easily 
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be imagined how pleasing a stranger must hare been^ 
who not only had never heard his anecdotes, but wa& 
evidently well inclined to hear them. Hixie was now 
fat, red, and forty-seven. He conld have furnished 
forth three of the finest characters in King Henry the 
Sixth. Bardolph would have gloried in- his nose. Sir 
John in the rotundity of his paunch, and Pistol might 
have been proud of the liveliness of that peculiar 
faculty which they say is generally found most power- 
fully developed in travellers. At the same time, old 
Hixie was as brave as Hotspur. But somehow or 
other, though he had only two stories, he made them 
go a great way by little additions or subtractions. He 
never told them twice with exactly the same conclu- 
sion ; and our only wonder was, how a gentleman, 
with such a talent for improving and altering, never 
took a bolder step, and invented a new story altoge* 
ther. He could have written myriads of novels, if any 
one would only have furnished him with a banning ; 
for, when once set afloat, it was delightful to see with 
what incidents he embellished liie narrative as he pro- 
ceeded. Furnish him with tools, he could wield them 
like a master ; but without tools he could do nothing. 

<< Have you been long in York ? '' he asked the 
young gentleman who sat between us. 

<< I only arrived late last night. I was detained on 
the road by a sort of adventure.'^' 

" How — ^how — Fm so fond of adventures.— What 
wasit?** 

" Why, as I was sitting quietly smoking my segar 
behind the coachman, a lady inside stopt the coach> 
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and begged that some gentleman would exchange places' 
for a stage or two with a young female who felt very- 
unwell. An old fellow beside me immediately volun- 
teered. I got down, effected the change in a jiffey, 
extinguished my segar, and addressed myself to the 
invalid at my side. Her face was so muffled up that I 
could not catch the smallest glimpse of her features, 
and her figure was equally obscured by a prodigious 
tartan cloak. She only answered yes or no to my 
observations ; and at last, concluding she felt too un- 
well to enter into conversation, I left her to herself, 
and amused myself by admiring the scenery. But 
there is something in travelling with any one which 
always makes one impatient to discover who they are. 
Don't you think so ? " 

" Think so ? " said Hixie, " to be sure I do. I can 
never rest till I find out every thing about them." 

" Well, I went on wondering who this female could 
be ; and after about half an hour's silence, I addressed 
myself to her again, — < Are you going far ? ' I said. 

" * Yes ; a very long way,' she answered. 

<< I did not like to ask her her destination point- 
blank ; besides, as I am myself engaged to be married 
the end of this month, my curiosity about young ladies 
is not so lively as it used to be. 

" * I hope you won't suffer from the journey,' I said, 
< for travelling must be very fatiguing to invalids.' 

" Every time we stopped to change horses, enqui- 
ries were made by the lady inside how she supported 
the fatigue ; and altogether, there was something about 
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those two women, which, in spite of my engagement, 
made me anxious to tind them out.** 

«« Did you find them out ? " said old Hixie, — " I'm 
confoundedly anxious myself — ^though I think I know 
who they were.** . 

*« Indeed? " replied the young man ; " you must have 
a great knack at guessing. Well, they left the coach 
at some town or other on this side of Manchester, and 
as I thought this would be a famous opportunity to 
discover them, I offered them my escort while the pas- 
sengers stopped to dinner. The mu£9ed lady clung 
▼ery closely to my arm while I superintended the un- 
loading of their luggage, and at last, on a card which 
was nailed upon one of their trunks " 

" You saw the name," said Hixie ; " and it was 
your sweetheart. My heavens I you cried — Maria, 
or Julia, or whatever her name is, who the devil ex- 
pected to find you here ? Ah I dearest love, she re- 
plied, how could I stay away from you ? I knew you 
were coming to York, and I thought Gretna-Green 
just a step beyond, so I persuaded this old lady to 
travel along with me till we overtook you — and now 
to find you here. Oh, heavens ! " 
« It is uncertain how long old Hixie would have gone 
on giving his version of the story, but the young man 
looked quite steadily all the time, and interrupted him — 
<< No, sir. I found it was a Mrs and Miss Smith 
on their way to Scarborough. The young lady was 
about forty years of age, and afflicted with erysipelas 
in the cheek. I know nothing more about them, ex- 
cept that my politeness cost me my place, for the 
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coach had started before I returned from seeing them 
to their lodgings." 

<< And is |that all ? Is that the adventure ? My 
eyes I what a much better one I could have made of 
it!" 

« But it is truth.'* 

<^ Pooh, pooh I what the devil does that signify ? 
No man is on his oath after dinner, and if a little 
colouring is required, who the deuce is to stand on 
such a trifle as that ?" 

But a good listener was by no means to be thrown 
away, though he proved to be an indifferent story- 
teller ; sOf old Hixie, after flooring about a bottle in an 
incredibly short space of time, commenced his attadc 
upon the stranger* It was very evident the young 
man entered fully into the narrator's peculiarity, and 
enjoyed the fun very much. But I am afraid it is 
impossible to convey any idea of Hixie's manner upon 
paper. In the flrst place, one misses the lustrous ru- 
bicundity of his countenance, and the contrast, inefiably 
ludicrous, furnished by the lugubriousness of his stories, 
for both of them were intended to be pathetic, and the 
inextinguishable hilarity of his face* If you can ima«- 
gine either Keeley performing Lear, or Jack Reeve 
murdering Desdemona (and Othello), you will have 
some little idea of old Hixie enacting the romantic, 
and occasionally overcome by his feelings. 

« Take a good pull at the bottle,** he began, « for 
my story is so confoundedly dismal, it always makes 
me as thirsty as a sand-bank» Grief, they say, is dry. 
I'm sure I And it so. It is now nine-and-twenty 
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years since I entered his Majesty's senrice, though 
nobody^ to look at me, could suppose I was much 
older than that altogether. Well, I was fond of the 
army ; and whenever a man is fond of any thing, he 
is sure to excel in it/' 

<< I back old Hixie for a rump and dozen to drink 
three bottles of port, and six tumblers of brandy and 
water, without being a bit tipsy," cried a young lieute- 
nant near the bottom of the table. 

*< Impossible I" said the other ; << no man can drink 
such a lot as that, and walk straight to bed after it." 

" Well, will you say done ? Old Hixie will de- 
light in the match ; for, don't you recollect, in one of 
his stories, he always says that people delight in what 
they excel in ? " 

The bet was made; and the nanrator, taking no 
notice of this unfortunate interruption, proceeded with 
his story. 

<< I soon made myself as much master of my pro- 
fession as I am at this moment. I taught myself that 
a soldier's duty is paramount to every other consider- 
ation; that home, country, friends, ay, love itself^ 
must give way to the stern claims of duty. Duty is 
to a sold" 

« Hixie, my dear fellow, leave out the rest of your 
homily on duty, for we know it pretty well by heart," 
said the same young lieutenant, who was now attend- 
ing to the quartermaster's harangue. 

" Hush, Saville !" said Hixie ; " I'm only giving a 
little private anecdote to my young friend here, and I 
bar all interruptions." 
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Saville let him have his own way ; but the word 
was passed round that Hixie had got hold of a listen- 
er, and every eye was turned to the animated counte- 
nance of that most eloquent and highly-flattered gen- 
tleman. 

" A young man,** he continued, " about the same 
age as myself, entered the army the very day I did, 
and was appointed my regimental servant. His name 
was John Taylor — upon my soul, the handsomest 
fellow I ever saw in my life. He was rather taller 
than I was, being six feet high without his shoes, 
dark brown curling hair, and deep expressive eyes — 
in fact, he was the best looking youngster in our regi- 
ment, and we were certainly a splendid body of men. 
John Taylor, as I have said, was rather taller than I 
was, and not quite so stout ; but" 

" In fact," interrupted Saville, " he was twice your 
height, and half your thickness ; so that you might 
have been rolled out into just such another." 

" Exactly," replied Hixie ; •* but you promised to 
be quiet. Well, this young man struck me, from the 
very first, to be something different from what his 
situation might have led one to suppose. His man- 
ners, too, were of a most superior order ; and altogether 
there was something about him which made me feel 
it very difficult to order him — ^to clean my boots. To 
all my questions of where he came from, and what had 
induced him to enter the army, he gave evasive re- 
plies, and seemed little inclined to enter into any con- 
versation on such subjects. At last, however, he 
appeared a little more communicative. He told me 
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he came from a village in Kent, with which I happened 
to he acquainted ; that loye, which is the caase of all 
our joys, all our sorrows" (here Hixie heaved a deep 
sigh), << was the cause of all his misfortunes. He told 
me no particulars ; but I confess I was interested by 
the little he had confided to me. And though our 
ranks were so different, and our relative positions in 
the service kept us so far apart, by heavens ! I ex- 
claimed to myself one morning as he brought me a 
pot of beer, and poured it out for me with the air of 
an emperor — by heavens I I should like very much to 
help this unfortunate lover, or at least to know every 
thing about him. Gentlemen, you may perhaps think 
it was below the dignity of a superior officer, when I 
confess to you that I pumped him ; but consider I 
was then only an ensign of foot, and confoundedly 
anxious to discover the mystery of his love. 

<< < Taylor,' said I, < I am acquainted with the 
little village of Hawley, from which you come.' 
** He started as I spoke. 

** < Are you, sir?' said he ; < it is a most romantic 
spot.' 

^< < Do you mean romantic from the beauty of its 
situation, or from any adventures you have met with 
there?' 

<< He hammered a little as he answered mer^ 
* Beauty, sir? situation, sir? Oh, yes — very ro- 
mantic' 

<< He sighed as he concluded, and hurried off with 
my linen to the washerwoman. By Jupiter, thought 
I, this is yery extraordinary ; a common soldier talk* 

M 
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ing of romance and beauty — ^there is more in this 
man than is dreamt of in the philosophy of the ranks. 
J*ll enquire into it. My curiosity, however, remained 
for a long time ungfatified. We were now in all the 
hurry of preparation for foreign service, for we had 
received orders to hold ourselves in readiness for em- 
l)arkation. I made sure, in the course of the voyage, 
of picking up the particulars of his history ; but what 
was my surprise and disappointment to find, that about 
three weeks previous to the time fixed for the sailing 
of the expedition, John Taylor had disappeared ! A 
deserter — could he be a thief? I counted my shirts 
and stockings that instant, and found every thing cor- 
rect. I found also a letter addressed to me, stating, 
that my kindness during the time he had been in the 
service prompted him to inform me of his resolution 
to leave the army, and also to g^ve me to understand 
that the circumstances which' had led him to enter the 
service no longer existed, and that he had every chance 
of being happy in his love ! This letter only added 
fuel to fire ; and how the deuce was I to act ? Here 
was a deserter had made me the confidant of his de- 
sertion. Heavens ! imagine me shot for aiding and 
abetting a crime against which my sense of duty made 
my inmost soul revolt I But how to proceed was the 
difficulty. If I showed the letter at all, or acted upon 
it, would it not appear immediately that I knew all 
about his design, about the causes of his enlistment, 
and about the issue of his love ? Heavens ! I never 
was in such a quandary — and not to be acquainted 
with the secret after all ! He was advertised and de- 
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scribed in hand-bills, rewards offered for his apprehen- 
sion, men sent out in search of him in all directions, 
but no tidings did we hear of John Taylor. Our colo- 
nel, who was a prodigious martinet, and very proud of 
the appearance of his men, was very much distressed 
by the loss of the flower of the regiment ; and he 
vowed that if he were discovered at any time, no mat- 
ter how distant, he should be shot as a warning to 
others. Well, our preparations for embarkation still 
continued ; I got another servant, but he was such a 
cursed little ugly fellow, that I never troubled myself 
to imagine whether he had ever been in love or not. 
In about a fortnight after the desertion, we were 
marched to the coast, and after a week's practising and 
delay till the expedition was concentrated, we at last 
set sail, and with a fair wind and fine weather, landed 
on the loveliest shores in the world — the coast of Por- 
tugal. Well, we dodged about from one place to 
another — Sir Hew gave us very little rest — and at 
last our regiment found itself stationed at a small 
village a few miles from the memorable town of 
Cintra. ' 

«< My eyes ! what a beautiful country ! hills and 
valleys, all steeped in continual sunshine — and excel- 
lent port-wine about nine-pence a-bottle I We recei- 
ved our billets, and I went with mine to the house of a 
Signor Joachim Fernando Pereira, and a beautiful 
snug house it was. The signor himself, they told 
me, was from home, but I was received by the loveliest 
woman I ever beheld — dressed like an angel, and with 
such enchanting smiles I I never felt so inclined to 
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be ravenously in love. But no ! there was something- 
about the Lady Seraphina that made me thrill with 
awe, as well as kindle with admiration. Oh, what a 
delicious thing it is to sit beside a surpassingly beauti- 
ful woman, and gaze on her charming features, even 
though you don't exactly comprehend her language — 
and I must say the Lady Seraphina was the best 
mixer of brandy and water, and also the best judge of 
a true Havannah, I have ever met witii. I had staid in 
the house rather more than a week without ever seeing 
Sigpior Joachim, when at last I was told that he was 
expected that evening, and if I could get quit of my 
brother officers, he would be delighted to see me in 
his private room. This was told to me by the Lady 
Seraphina in her broken language — ^but, by Jupiter, a 
lovely woman has very little use for a tongue ! The 
eyes do every thing, and have far more effect than a 
sermon. About seven that evening, I was ushered by 
the lady herself through several rooms, and at last 
conducted to a chamber at a remote end of the house. 
The door was opened, and I saw only <Hie gentleman 
sitting at a table, which was covered with every deli- 
>cacy you can imagine, and a huge case of spirits stuffed 
to the very brim. I made my bow, and when I had 
recovered my upright position, I gazed with speechless 
astonishment on the countenance of my entertainer. 
There never were two peas in a pod more like than 
Signor Joachim Fernando Pereira, and my late ser- 
vant, John Taylor, the deserter. He spoke, none of 
your cursed soft-sounding Portuguese, but the purest 
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English, and with the finest pronunciation, just as I 
do mysielf. 

<< The moment I heard his voice, oh the dickens, said 
I, here's a pretty mess I This fellow is resolved to he 
the death of me, first hy raising my curiosity, and next 
by martial law, for concealing a deserter. * Taylor,' I 
said, * here's a devil of a go.' 

** * Sit down, my dear Mr Hixie,' he replied — < Sera- 
phina, my love, hand a chair to Captain Hixie, and 
thank him for his kindness to your husband.' 

" I only looked for a moment in her face— my eyes I 
such a face and such a smile ! — I took the chair, and 
endeavoured to^steel my heart to the due performance 
of my duty. 

<< < Seraphina, my angel, make the captain a glass 
of brandy and water, and hand him a segar.' 

<< I sat all this time quite mute. What, drink and 
smoke with a deserter I Impossible — I declare I was 
so petrified, that I found it impracticable to refuse in 
words — ^but I shook my head in token of refusal. In 
the mean time, the lady made me the tipple, and pre<» 
sented me with a segar — ^such a hand ! — so white, so 
beautiful, such taper fingers, and so covered with 
rings — and besides, she had never been a deserter. I 
sighed from the bottom of my heart, and lighted the 
Havannah. 

** Pereira then began. < You must hear my story, 
Mr Hixie, before you judge too harshly of my con- 
duct.' 

« < Say on, sir,' said I, working myself into a fear- 
ful regard for duty. 
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• " * I told you, you recollect, at Winchester, that 
the circumstances which had led me into the army 
were at an end, and that I had every prospect of hap- 
piness in my wooing. My fether was a wine-merchant 
in very extensive business, and sent me to his cor- 
respondent here to superintend his interests on this 
side of the water. I did so for several years, and 
when I tell you that Seraphina was the daughter 
and only child of the merchant at whose house I lived> 
I need not inform you, that my time passed, as the 
poet says, on angel wings. Her father, the Signor 
Fereira, was rich and proud. I, however, was a great 
&vourite with him, and as my father had been of 
considerable service to him in the way of trade, I per- 
ceived^ that could I gain the daughter s affections, I 
had nothing to fear on the score of his withholding 
his consent. In this I was not disappointed. Sera- 
phina confessed that she had loved me long — Sera- 
phina, my love, make the captain another glass — and 
on applying to the father for his approbation, he told 
us, he could refuse nothing to the son of his English 
£riend. Buoyed up with flattering hopes, I went over 
to England on the earliest opportunity, presented 
myself to my father, but found him not only opposed 
to the match, but raving against it with such a fero- 
city of resentment, that I saw at once it would be 
impossible to overcome his scruples. I lost no time, 
however ; the e£fort pained me in writing this dread- 
ful news to Pereira — ^but praying him at the same 
time to allow us to continue our engagement, in hopes 
of overcoming the objections of my father. The an- 
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swer was a death-blow to my hopes — that Seraphina 
should never be allowed to enter any family which 
was not proud of such an acquisition — Seraphina, my 
angel, give the captain a ^sh segar ; and in short, 
vowing, in terms scarcely less energetic than those 
of my own father, that nothing should ever reconcile 
him to the connexion. I had a friend at Hawley, in 
Kent, who was the only one, to whom I confided the 
difficulties of my position. He told me, that he knew 
one plan by which I might make a last effort to work 
on the tenderness of my father. He advised me to 
prove to him the sincerity and constancy of the pas- 
sion which consumed me by entering the army as a 
private, and writing to apprize him of my situation. 
My friend assured me, from his knowledge of my 
father, that such a step was almost certain to lead 
him to relent, and that having once convinced him of 
my firmness, every thing else would follow as we 
could wish. Persuaded by my friend, I consented to 
give his advice a triaL I enlisted in the army — 
Seraphina, my life, another tumbler for the captain 
— -I found my situation intolerable, cheered only by 
the condescending kindness of a very distinguished 
officer in the regiment — make it strong, my angel — 
to whom, I am sure, my gratitude will never suffer 
decrease.' 

<< He bowed as he spoke, but I smoked on, deter- 
mined to take no notice, but to do my duty, and de- 
liver him up to justice. 

'< < I wrote to acquaint my father with what I had 
done, and again to implore him to give his consent, 
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and make two lovers happy. Bac^ came an answer, 
still more furious than his former declaration, inform- 
ing me> that he had promised that I should marry 
the daughter of his English partner, — that finding me 
incorrigibly obstinate and degraded, by reducing my- 
self to the rank of a common soldier, he had cut me 
out of his will, washed his hands of me for ever, and 
hoped I might be flogged as eariy and as severely as 
the service would permit.* 

** * Very sensible m^n,' I said, * he knows some- 
thing about military law/ 

<< < This, you will allow, captain,' he continued, 
not minding my observation, < was a hard letter to 
receive from a father. I wrote to my friend at Haw- 
ley, imploring him to write to Signer Pereira, in- 
forming him, that though my &ther was obstinate, it 
was through no disrespect to him or his family, but 
solely from a previous engagement into which he had 
entered without consulting my inclinations ; but that 
I continued fondly devoted to Seraphina, and though 
no longer rich, or fit in any way to be a match for so 
much loveliness and virtue, that I hoped to be per- 
mitted to devote my life and my knowliedge of busi- 
ness to his service. A month brought me an answer 
— such an answer! Mr Hixie, you are a man of 
sentiment, a man of feeling ; you will judge of the 
contending emotions in my bosom, when my friend 
forwarded to me a letter from Seraphina herself. It 
told me that her health had fidled ever since I had 
left them — ^that her father did nothing but weep — 
that the house, which had once been alive to nothing 
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but mirth and music, was nothing now but the dark 
abode of a despairing* maid and a miserable old man/ 

<< A tear was in his eje as he spoke, and curse me 
if I could prevent a little quivering of the upper lip. 
I pretended to have burnt it with the segar, and that 
loveliest of women had another in my che^ in a 
moment. After a short pause, during which Sera- 
phina compounded a tumbler for each of us, he pro- 
ceeded — 

« * The letter then went on to saj that her Other's 
pride had yielded at last, and that as his physicians 
informed him he had but a short time to live, he was 
anxious to see me as early as possible, and to give me 
his daughter and his blessing before he died. I had no 
time to wait and negotiate about the purchase of my 
release ; in fact, I had no money, and no friend in 
England to whom I could apply. I resolved to send 
the requisite funds as soon as I should reach Pereira, 
and stealing quietly out of the camp, I made my way 
directly to the sea, and in a fortnight was in this 
place, and the happiest of men. Here I have been for a 
year, never yet having had time or a proper channel for 
transmitting the money for my discharge, but now 
happy to have in my house a gentleman whose pre- 
vious kindness, under very different circumstances, 
leads me to hope he will not refuse his assistance 
upon this occasion. My father-in-law died shortly 
afler my marriage, and as my father continued obsti- 
nately to cast me off, he begged me, on taking pos- 
session of his fortune, also to adopt his name. This 
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I hare done, aod I now wait your determination whe- 
ther you will aid me in obtaining a discharge, on pay- 
ment of whatever sum may be demanded.' 
. " I paused before I made any reply ; and Sera- 
phina laid her hand imploringly on my arm. 
, <f < Amigo nuostro,' she said, and looked so be- 
seechingly in my face, — d — ^me I could not stand it, 
and finished my tumbler at a draught. 

<< ^ It is now too late,' I said. < If the colonel sees 
you — he is a confounded hard-hearted, unromantic 
Scotchman — I'm hanged if he doesn't have you shot 
at the drum-head as soon as winking.' . 

" < Oh Dios I ' sighed Seraphina, and leant her 
head on my shoulder — such a beautiful white neck, 
and ear-rings as large as an epaulet ! What the. devil 
was I to do ? If old Crawford got hold of him, he 
was gone to a certainty. Duty commanded me to 
have him up without loss of time — Pity told me to 
sit still, and say nothing about it. Seraphina kept 
constantly whispering in my ear, in her own delicious 
language, though what it was she said I have no 
means of finding out, and what was to be done I did 
not know. But what I am I to allow compassion to 
drown the call of duty ? No 1 " — . 

Here little Hixie became so animated, partly by 
the interest of his story, partly by the extent of his 
potations, that his fat red face became far redder and 
fatter, and he absolutely panted for breath like a 
grampus. 
, " Here, my lads," he continued, " was a beautiful 
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woman, fleeching and beseeching", — there, an unfor- 
tunate man, with the finest case of spirits I had ever 
met, — ^but what were these to one who was devotedly 
attached to duty ? What was I to do ? " 

" Why," said Saville, " last time you told the story, 
you had him shot for desertion, after a drum-head 
court-martial, — the time before, you let him oflf for a 
flogging, — for God's sake, spare him altogether to- 
night." 

" What I spare a deserter altogether ? FU see him 
d — d first — it would have a very bad effect. No ; I 
yielded so far to their entreaties, that, in fact, I — I — 
I undertook, you'll perceive, to manage the matter 
for them, on condition of their forfeiting one pipe of 
port and one hogshead of Madeira to the use of his 
Majesty's service. It was given in all due form to 
our mess, and when I gave them a discharge in pro- 
per style for the private John Taylor, you never saw 
two people so overjoyed in your life. Those Portu- 
guese, you'll understand, kiss upon the most trifling 
occasions ; but, my heavens I I don't believe any lady 
ever had such magnificent lips as the Lady Sera- 
phina." 

The little man threw himself back in his chair, and 
seemed to glow with the recollection of these imagi- 
nary kisses. For imaginary indeed they were. The 
gentleman, who had listened throughout the story 
very attentively, was just about to make a reply, when 
he was addressed from the bottom of the table by a 
gentleman in plain clothes, who spoke with a very 
Scottish accent. 
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" Sir, IVe been listenin' a' night to the story o' 
the quartermaster. I was in the regiment wi' him 
at the time, and can bear witness to his anecdote, for 
I mind it very weel. There certainly was a lad o* 
the name o' John Taylor listed wi' us at Winchester ; 
he was a lang thin good-for-nothing like fellow, wi' 
sic a grewsome cast in his een, that we all wondered 
at Hixie's takin' him for his servant. Weel, in a wee 
while after, he was detected drunk twa or three times, 
and auld Crawford threatened him sae strongly, that 
the ne'er-do-weel deserted, and carried aff wi' him a* 
the handkerchiefs and half the snuff-boxes in the 
regiment. He didna trouble Hixie's wardrobe, for 
he carried most of it on his back,*»but I mind very 
weel we catched the scoundrel when we were in 
Portugal, playing aff his tricks under a foreign name, 
and passin' aff a disreputable Portuguese jaud for his 
wife ; but, my certie, auld Crawford cared naething 
for his foreign name nor his huzzie, but just had him 
identified ; and I mind perfectly, he consulted some 
o' us whether he should shoot him as a deserter, or 
only flog him as a thief. He was flogged in due 
course, an' a terrible skirlin' the crature made. So 
you see this is either the same stofy, or one very 
much like it." 

Old Hixie opened his eyes when he heard this new 
version ; and after trying for some time to look of- 
fended, found the attempt vain, and burst into a 
laugh. " Well, gentlemen," he said, '< all I have to 
say is, which of these stories do you like best ? '* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was unanimously agreed that old Hixie's orna- 
ments were of essential service to his story, as people 
don't like to have their sympathies excited by a fellow 
with the marks of the cat-o'-nine tails on his back. 
One story, as is always the case, led to another, and I 
am sorry I can't recollect half the good anecdotes that 
were told that night. Wine seems to sharpen the 
imagination, and blunt the memory ; but memory, as 
the veracious quartermaster says, is a most con- 
temptible faculty, and unworthy of a man of originality 
or genius. The young stranger, to whom that worthy 
gentleman had addressed his conversation, related an 
incident that occurred to a friend of his, which, as 
Matthew says, " made a great sensation at the time.'^ 

" You are acquainted, perhaps," he said, " with 
Bryan Jones of the — th ? " 

« Bryan Jones I " replied the quartermaster ; " to 
be sure I am — a very nice little fellow, though rather 
too much of a lady s-man for my taste." 

*^ A little effeminate, or so — but a good-natured, 
generous fellow at bottom, and as bold as if he were 
as big as an elephant. I was living a few years ago 
with him in the neighbourhood of Chester, and, as 
iisual^ was made the confidant of all his love passages 
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and declarations, of which there might be, on the ave- 
rage, about three a-week. On this occasion he was 
more steady than usual, and was occupied entirely 
with one tender passion for at least ten days. The 
object of it he had never seen ; but he knew that she 
was closely mewed up by her brother, an old gentle- 
man, who had a villa about two miles from the city. 
This information, limited as it was, was enough to 
set the susceptible Bryan on fire. He heard after- 
wards that the lady was rich ; and it was strongly sus* 
pected that the brother immured her so closely, to 
prevent any one depriving him of his sister's fortune ; 
and it was also darkly insinuated that, to cloak his in- 
famous purpose, he gave out that she was hopelessly 
deranged. < The infernal, selfish, unnatural scoundrel,' 
said Bryan, * to close up youth, beauty, innocence, 
and twenty thousand pounds ! I'll rescue the ill-fated 
lady, or perish in the attempt ! ' The first step to be 
taken was, if possible, to become acquainted with the 
brother. His name was Mr Stephen Jenks. We made 
out that at one time he had practised as a surgeon in 
some other part of the country, but, on his accession to 
a considerable fortune, he had retired to the beautiful 
neighbourhood of Chester ; and now that he had assu- 
med the gentleman, was very anxious to conceal that he 
had ever been engaged in compounding pills. The tastes, 
however, of his ancient calling still stuck to him in spite 
of his attempts to enact the country squire — his con- 
versation smelt of the gallipot — and his love for natural 
history had converted his house into a museum. Stuffed 
birds hung round his walls instead of pictures — you 
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hung' your hat in the lobby on the dorsal extremity of an 
antediluvian bear, and his chimney-piece ornaments 
were composed of a long row of bottles, filled with 
the most horrid tadpoles and two-headed monsters it 
was possible to conceive. But his collection was not 
restricted to the dead ; he had a sort of menagerie of 
the living. Foxes, wolves, jackdaws, and all manner 
of birds and beasts, hooted, howled, screamed, and 
bellowed throughout the mansion. Squire Jenks might 
have left his doors quite open in the most lawless of 
times, as few housebreakers, I imagine, would run the 
risk of furnishing so many ravenous animals with a 
mouthful. All this, and a good deal more informa- 
tion of a similar sort, Mr Bryan picked up at the 
reading-room, frequented by Mr Jenks. But though 
all the other subscribers were garrulous in their de- 
scriptions of the gentleman and his establishment, not 
one of them pretended to be acquainted with either. 
The gentleman, indeed, they bowed to, and sometimes 
exchanged a word with, in the room ; but the mansion, 
with all its monstrosities and curiosities, was to them 
a terra incognita. ' But his sister?' said Bryan 
Jones — < you're sure he has a sister ? The detestable, 
inhuman villain, to keep a beautiful young creature 
like her in the very same den with wolves and foxes I ' 
And Bryan was prodigiously in love, without even 
seeing the object of his passion. 

" For two or three days the lover kept prowling in 
the neighbourhood of the villa. As evening came on, 
he advanced his approaches to the garden-wall, looked 
attentively at all the windows, and fixed upon one of 
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tbem, as if by intuition, as the chamber-window of 
the unhappy prisoner. It was about half-past eight, 
in a beautiful night in August ; he lifted some £ne 
gravel, and threw it «^inst the window-pane. It was 
immediately opened, and there appeared, in the dim- 
ness of the twilight, a very graceful figure, dressed all 
in white, with a countenance which Bryan declared to 
be beautiful, though he was forced to confess that he 
camie to that conclusion in total ignorance of its fea- 
tures, the darkness being so considerable as to put it 
out of his power to make affidavit to the lady's posses- 
sion of either nose or eyes. 

" < I am come to rescue you, you adorable creature/ 
he exclaimed, < from the infernal Noah s Ark they've 
put you into I ' 

" * You're very kind,' said the lady, in a voice that 
even Bryan's enthusiasm could not hinder him from 
thinking rather cold than otherwise. * This is not 
Noah's Ark— 'tis Buffing Villar.' * 

« « Buffing Villar ! ' replied Bryan. * Never mind 
the name of it— it is a confounded place. Leave it, 
my dear Miss Jenks, and make me the happiest of 
men.' 

« < Why should I leave it ; and why will my leaving 
it make you the happiest of men ?* 

" * By being mine ! — by allowing me to throw my- 
self and fortune at your feet ! ' 

« < Yourself!' replied the lady. — < Who are you ? 
Your fortune, how much is it ? ' 

• Qu. BuAm Villa? 
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" < Come,' thought the persevering Bryan, < this 
looks like business. — As to myself, madam, I have the 
honour to be Bryan Jones, Esquire, holding a lieute- 
nant's commission in his Majesty's — th regiment of 
foot, fiye-and-twenty years of age next fourteenth day 
of September, five feet seven inches and three quarters 
[with my boots on], and a certainty of a regiment [if 
I live long enough, and have money to buy my steps] . 
My fortune is not large at present, though quite 
enough [with the help of unlimited tick] to keep me 
with all the comforts of a gentleman ; but my prospects 
are considerable. Indeed, I see no reason to despair 
of shortly coming into possession of twenty thousand 
pounds [she will never think of keeping it in her own 
possession].' 

" The words in brackets were spoken aside, and 
the gentleman's description of himself seemed to haver 
made a favourable impression, for the lady, after a 
short pause, said — 

" * I think it would be delightful. Do you look' 
well in a red coat?' 

" < Why, if you insist on an answer to so perplexing 
a question,' replied Bryan, < I should say that, con- 
sidering I am not so tall as Major Flannigan, who is 
six feet four, nor so heavy as our colonel, who broke 
his charger's back, I am as good-looking as any officer 
on parade.' 

" < I think I must give up the captain.' 

" * Certainly, by all means,' interrupted Bryan> 
* order him to the right about. Shall I shoot him ?^ 

" < Oh no, there's no occasion ; he is very obedient.' 

N 
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^ < Who the devil is he ? What is his name ? In 
what service is he captain?' 

<< < He is in my service,' replied the lady. * I loved 
him verj much.' 

« ' You did ?' said Bryan* < Well ?* 

<< < I don't love him now at all. He sometimes tries 
to bite me.' 

« < The scoundrel ! ' 

<< < So I think of turning him ofi> and giving myself 
entirely to you.' 

^<< < Best I dearest I What an angel you are ! You 
can't possibly do better.' 

« « I thidc not.* 

** < Then throw yourself at once into my arms, 
and' 

« < Oh no ; I can't do that. This is a very high 
window ; and besideSi look ! they have put bars to it.' 

" * Then let me come to you.' 

" < Whenever you like — ^the sooner the better — but 
«top I Are you blue faced ? ' 

'< < Yes ; I am very dark in the complexion.' 

<* * Have you a ring ?' 

« * Yes.' 

"'What is it? Rough or smooth?' 

'< < A plain one. The ladies, I fancy, like that the 
best.' 

« * Oh yes. And how tall did you say ?' 

<< < Five feet seven inches and three quarters.' 

a < Why^ that nasty little captain was only three 
feet two.' 

<< » Then I fancy he was not in the grenadiers.' 
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u i -pive feet seven I What a beauty you must be/ 
continued the lady. ^ < Get to me as soon as you 
can.' 

" < I will call and offer myself to your brother.' 

<< < He will be delighted to see you, and so shall L 
Good-night.* 

" * Was there ever such a lucky fellow in the uni- 
verse ?' said Bryan, as he cantered back to Chester — 
* though Miss Jenks is certainly a bit of a rum one. 
Who the deuce could that disgusting little captain be ? 
Can it be Fusby of ours ? But no ; he is more than 
three feet two. And asking me so plump about the 
ring ; that shows she's up to snuff. I shall marry her 
next week, and get my company in a fortnight.' 

<< Bryan consulted me that night as to his farther 
proceedings. After turning over many plans, we at 
last.^ed that the boldest way was the best ; that he 
had better go at once to Mr Jenks's house, and open 
the business in form. 

^< Before we retired to our couches, Bryan had 
given me an invitation to his shooting-box next season, 
and let me intx» all his intentions about the disposal oi 
his money ; and that night, I will be bound for it, if 
no other in his life, he enjoyed golden dreams. 

<< Next day, Bryan mounted after parade, and I 
don't think Chestergate ever gave exit to so finished a 
dandy. A barber had been curling his hair, his ser- 
vant brushing his coat half the morning, and such a 
•powerful perfume iilled the town as he ambled along 
the street, that you might have fancied him one of the 
thsee Kings of Cologne. 
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" When he arrived at the gate, he rang the bell with 
a lordly air ; but waited for a long time before any one 
came to the door. At last it was opened by a slip- 
shod wench, with long red hair, and Bryan began his 
interrogatories. 

" < Is Mr Jenks at home ?' 

" < Suppose a be, what's that to you ? ' 

" * I wish to see him.' 

" * Like enough ; he doan't want to see thee though.* 

" *Is he engaged?* 

« * Yes, a be.' 

" < With company ? ' 

<< < Yes ; he and missus be shaving the captain ? ' 

" * That cursed captain again. — What did you say, 
my pretty girl ? that your mistress was shaving the 
captain ? ' 

" * Yes ; and cuttin' the nails o' um.' 

<< < Shaving and cutting his nails I He must be a 
cursedly odd fellow, this captain. What is his name, 
my girl ? ' 

'^ ' His name be captain — that be all — his coat be 
finer than your'n — ^but missus be tired o' um now ; her 
told me her had got a new sweetheart.' 

" * Oh, she did ? — did she say any thing more ?' 

<< < Yes ; that a were far handsomer, and taller than 
the captain.' 

" * That is very pleasant, at all events,' thought 
Bryan, as he pulled up his stock. < Pray, my dear, 
would you tell Mr Jenks, a gentleman is very anxious 
to see him on business of importance?' 

" < What be your business about, sir ? be it any 
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thing out o' the common ? he never sees nobody as 
hasn't summat wonderful to tell him.' 

« < Tell him, I have been long very anxious to see 
him ; that I have long h^ a great curiosity ' 

" < A great curiosity f And why didn't ye say that 
afore ? He'll see you immediately, and welcome too. 
Don't be feared o* the wolf/ she said, as she guided 
Bryan along the passage, < he's only stuffed — ^take care 
of the fox ; he bites sometimes ; and keep away from 
that corner — he ha chained a dog there, as is mad with 
the heederfoboy to see how long it will take it to die.' 

" * The devil he has ! ' said Bryan, < I wish I were 
safe out again.' 

<* The red-haired housemaid ushered the visitor into 
a room, with the oddest description of furniture in it 
Mr Bryan Jones had ever had the happiness to see. 

" < Donna be frightened — some on um doesn't bite/ 
said the maid, as she shut the door. 

" * And what the deuce do the others do ? ' said the 
soldier, in no very comfortable frame of mind. 

" The windows were half closed — there were book- 
shelves round the walls, paroquets, macaws, jackdaws, 
and all the birds of the air, occupying the places which, 
in ordinary libraries, are filled with volumes — a squir- 
rel was twirling in its cage, on the table before him, 
some snakes were writhing in layers of cotton within 
some network of wire, and four or five dogs, of very 
foreign appearance, glared with red eyes on the stranger, 
from their little kennels, planted all around the room, 
and kept up a low continuous growl, that by no means 
tended to restore Bryan's equanimity. He stood, with 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, in cas» of any unfore- 
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seen attack^ mnd b^;aii to pennade himself that the 
stories of knight-errants, and dragons in enchanted 
castles were not sach allegcMies as he supposed. At 
all events, he was fully conYV>ced» that if he succeeded 
in carrying off the twenty thousand pounds he had 
amply earned it by his exposure of life and limb. At 
last there arose in the next room the most diabolical 
squalling, roaring, whistling, seceding, hooting, and 
howling, that ever fell upon mortal ear. Bryan turned 
as pale as death, muttered a sort of prayer, and, draw- 
ing his sword, stood on the defensive. At this moment 
the door of the library was opened by a neat, well- 
dressed, dapper little man, with reverend white hair> 
growing long and thin down the side of his face, and 
a cue behind, degantly tied in a beautiful bag of blade 
silk. He started when he saw the wariike attitude 
assumed by the gallant lieutenant. That valorous 
gentleman's blood was now fairly up, and instead of 
apologizing for the extraordinary appearance he pre- 
sented, he said — 

<^ ^ Set them all loose at once ; none of your palaver, 
old gentleman ; but turn out a crocodile or two — I'll 
spit them as I would a rabbit ! ' 

<< The stranger became a little alarmed in his turn^ 
and, going gently to the door, he desired the same 
slip-shod damsel who had ushered his visitor in, to 
desire the captain to walk up stairs, and keep watch 
in the lobby. 

« < Well, thank heaven it's no worse,' thought the 
brave Bryan ; < I shall soon make mince-meat of a 
captain three feet high.' 
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** The gentleman, who was no other than Mr Jenks, 
now demanded the reason of such unusual behaviour, 
and also to what circumstance he was indebted for the 
honour of a visit. Bryan explained pretty well the 
reason of his alarm, and he perceived that Mr Jenks 
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** * Oh you may see her any night you please in 
Covent Garden.' 

" * Thank you, I will certainly find her out next 
"time I go to town. I myself have an instance in this 
■very collection of a very extraordinary lustLS naturae. 
I have a cat, sir, with five legs.' 

" * Oh that's nothing at all,* replied Mr Bryan, with 
•the utmost assurance, ' we have a cat in our barracks 
with nine tails.' 

" < You surprise me ; have you it with you ? That 
I conclude was the curiosity which induced you to 
-come here. Sir, I am much obliged for your very 
'^eat politeness. May I see it ? ' 

<< < See it ! my dear sir, I shall be happy to make 
you a present of it.' 

<< The little man jumped up from his seat, and 
seized the happy lieutenant's hand. * What have I 
done/ he said, < to deserve such kindness, such gene- 
rosity ? Have you any wish for any thing I have got ? 
It shall b^ yours.' 

<i t Why, yes, I must confess, Mr Jenks, I had 
another object in visiting you to-day. You have an- 
other object in this house, the possession of which 
would indeed crown my felicity.' Bryan sighed as he 
said these words, and looked romantic with all his 
might. 

" * I shall be truly happy, I assure you, captain 

'may I beg the favour of your name ? ' 

<* * Bryan Jones.' 

« * I shall be happy. Captain Bryan Jones, to give 
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you a large vial, containing, I believe, the finest speci- 
men of a bicephalous reptile in England.' 

(" * My heavens !' thought Bryan, * here's a pretty 
fdlow, to keep his Bucephalus in a vial' — ) 

^< < Or a box, containing the dorsal vertebrae of an 
icthyosaurus ; or some of the hair of the huge Mega- 
therion that was found a few years ago at the mouth 
of the Tanais or Don' 

" Bryan bowed very low to all these polite offers, 
but did not seem to jump at them so zealously as the 
enthusiast expected. 

" * Perhaps,' he continued, * you have set your heart 
on some particular object — if so, name it.' 

" < Unfortunately I am not acquainted with the 
name.' 

" * That's a pity — can you describe it ? is it coloep- 
terous or lepidopterous ? terrestrial, aerial, or marine ? 
carnivorous, graminivorous, or omnivorous ? oviparous 
or viviparous ? animal, mineral, or vegetable ? What- 
ever I have I shall be happy to give it to you in ex- 
change for your inestimable present of nine-tails ; by 
the beard of Aristotle, half the number would set 
Buckland dancing.' 

" * I believe they would, but really, sir, you embar- 
rass me with your kind offers — my whole ambition has 
but one aim : it is not for any of your curiosities, 
packed up in boxes or bottles, that I am anxious ; but 
for one far more valuable, far more lovely, than any 
of them, the prime jewel of all your possession ; your 
beautiful, your charming' 

" * Miss Sophy ! — I know from your rhapsodies all 
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you are about to say. It would, indeed, be dreadful 
to part with her ; so sweet, so gentle ; dear, dear, Miss 
Sophy I' 

^< < Ah ! dear, indeed !' echoed Bryan ; < I think I 
never saw so perfectly lovely and angelic a creature/ 

" < Saw, sir ? Where did you see her? I thought no 
one had seen her but myself/ 

<< Mr Jenks flushed in the cheek as he said this> 
and cast a glance of angrv suspicion on his visitor. 

« < Why, sir, I saw her,* replied the lieutenant ; 
* and what is more, I spoke to her ; and what is more, 
it is solely on her account that I came here. Your 
kindness has already been so excessive, that I hope 
you will not withdraw it, after having gone so far, but 
allow me to make a better acquaintance with her, in 
order to secure her affections/ 

*^ * Oh, you need be under no uneasiness about that* 
A little kindness is sure to make her fond of any one : 
indeed, I am so selfish in exacting all her love to 
myself, timt I consider her facility in bestowing her 
affections one of her principal faults. It is not a very 
common one in beauties of her sex/ 

<< < Ah ! but if I should be so unfortunate as to fail 
in acquiring her love I' said Bryan, pretending to look 
modestly dejected. 

« < Why, then, take a stick and give her a thump 
on the head. She will like you all the better for it.' 

<< Bryan looked at the old man as he propounded 
this monstrous idea, and felt very much inclined to 
kick him out of the room. He laughed, as if he con* 
sidered the old man's observation a joke. 
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<< < Fm afraid) sir^ that would scarcely be the way 
to conciliate her regards.' 

" * The best in the world, my dear sir^-^eyen I 
mjTself tfm very often forced to employ the whip> 
and leare the marks of it on her shoulders, I assure 
you.' 

« < Well,' thought Bryan, « if this isn't bedlam it 
ought to be. First of all, a young lady is courted by 
a captain three feet high, and turns him off because he 
bites her ; then she pairs his nails to keep him, I sup- 
pose, from scratching ; and then a cursed old scoundrel 
like this thrashes his own sister with a whip, till he 
leaves the marks of it upon her shoulders. The 
scoundrel ! IVe a great mind to swing him out of the 
window by his pig-tail.' Bryan, however, moderated 
his wrath, and answered — 

<< * I hope, sir, when she is mine, she will not re- 
quire such harsh discipline.' 

<< < I hope not,' said the other ; * but I can assure 
you, she suffered more than that when she was in 
another gentleman's keeping.' 

*< < Good Heavens, sir ! what do you mean by such 
low, such ribald insinuations ? I say, sir, it is impos- 
sible she can ever have been in any other person's 
keeping — what do you mean?' 

** < What do I mean. Captain Bryan Jones ? I must 
say, sir, I am astonished at such warmth. — Why, if 
ahe were your wife, you could not be more interested. 
I say, sir, she has been kept, and housed, and fondled 
by fifty people ; I gave her an asylum under this roof 
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after she had been nearly starved and beaten to death 
while under the protection of an Italian mountebank.' 

*< < Then, by Heavens, sir,* said Bryan in a prodi- 
gious passion, < you may keep her to yourself! and 
such a dissolute disreputable couple as you are ! — an 
old scoundrel glorpng in the shame of one whom he 
pretends is very dear to him, — devil take me if there 
is such an unprincipled old rascal unhung.' 

" * Sir I what do you mean ? do you speak to me ?' 
said the old gentleman, starting up in a tremendous 
rage ; < you shall answer f©r this, — FU unchain the 
dogs.' 

" * If you move from that chair, as I hope to live 
another moment, I'll run you through the body, you 
ineffable abortion ; so stir not on your peril.' 

" ' I'll call for the captain.' 

'< < Captain, major, colonel, field-marshal ; call for 
the whole army list — ^but if you move one step, 1*11 
break every bone in your body : And what is more, 
I'll have Miss Sophy in spite of you — and take her 
with all her faults upon her head; for I know, you 
old rascal, you only spread these calumnies against her 
that you may keep her to yourself. And as to your 
champion, your three feet high captain of the Pata- 
gonians, if I but lay my hands on the cuff of his neck, 
he'll make but one flying jump into the middle of next 
— week.' 

" Bryan's rage knew no bounds ; he sputtered forth 
these and other more terrific denunciations, standing 
over the astonished Mr Jenks with his sword drawn 
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— * Show me your sister's room this moment, sir, and 
let me judge of the truth of your story for myself.' 

" * My sister, sir ! ' said Mr Jenks, in a state of 
great alarm, < what do you want with my sister?' 

" * Every thing — ^herself, her heart, her soul, her 
hody, and every shilling of her fortune.* 

** < Alas ! this is too sad a matter, young man ; my 
sister is ' 

<< * The loveliest of her sex, and never was under 
any mountebank's protection but your own.' 

" * Young man, you are terribly deceived ; my sis- 
ter is quite happy, she is harmless, but from her birth 
she has been insane.' 

" < I knew it; I knew you would try to do me over 
with some rigmarole story of that kind ; but Miss 
Sophy I will have, whether she is as wise as her 
noodle of a brother or not. Show me to Miss Sophy 
this very moment, or, by St David, your life is not 
worth the lower end of a leek.' 

« < If I do show you into Miss Sophy's presence, I 
warn you, you will heartily repent of your folly. But 
since you insist on it, I will.' 

<< He then conducted Bryan, who still kept his 
sword under his arm, along several passages, and at 
length descended into a place like a cellar ; at the 
farther end of the passage there was a door, and be- 
yond all was darkness. 

<< < And is it in this dismal den, you hard-hearted 
old villain, you keep so much beauty in durance vile ? 
shame on you; shame on you ; I will go iui I will 
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comfort ther aflUcted ; I will take ber to my arms^ and 
tell her her miseries are oyer ; and depend upon it, 
old gentleman, we'll have a famous action against you 
for false imprisonment ; swinging damages, you may 
depend on't/ 

<< This oration was addressed to Mr Jenks by Bryan^ 
as he was pushing open the door— be entered the pal- 
pable obscure, and listening attentively, he beard a 
low sigh in the comer — * I haye come, you see,' he 
whispered, <my dearest Sophy, in fulfilment of my 
promise ; I will rescue you from the thraldom of that 
old rogue, your brother, and we shall be as haj^y as 
the Fates will let us/ As he said these soft sentenceSt 
he groped with his hand in the darkness — ^Ah! I 
haye caught you at length ; I haye laid hold of your 
fur tippet ; come forth my darling from this pris ' 

<< But at this moment the fur tippet was snatched, 
as if by an earthquake, out of his hand ; a growl shook 
the whole cellar where be stood, and Bryan felt him* 
self squeezed nearly to a mummy — ^ Paws off, paws 
off,' roared the disconsolate lieutenant. < You infernal 
old Jenks, you haye sent me into a den of lions ; 
here's Nero or Wallace tearing me with all his might; 
lights, lights I help, help !' 

" All this while he kept struggling with his invi-^ 
sible foe ; but the gripe of the ferocious monster grew 
tighter and tighter. At last, just as his strength was 
filing, the door was opened, and Mr Jenks and the 
seryant maid appeared with omdles* A few blows^ 
W€^ laid on, made the horrid animal relax its hold of 
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the now breathless Bryan, and before him he saw an 
enormous black bear, puffing with its exertions, and 
still glaring at him with the most ferocious eyes. 

« * Is this the Miss Sophy you meant, sir ? ' said 
Mr Jenks, now under no uneasiness from the indign&« 
tion of poor Bryan ; < I hope you are conyinced that 
what I told you was the truth ?' 

<< < Not quite, sir ; who was the lady I spoke to last 
night ? she certainly invited me to this house, accepted 
me in place of a captain somebody, a wooer she dis- 
carded, and told me to make my proposals as soon as 
possible to you.' 

<< < Ah ! that, I suppose, was my poor sister ; and 
since you have been undeceived so far, you shall be 
satisfied quite. You shall see her before you leave 
the house.' 

*^ In a few minutes Bryan, having recovered his 
wind, was conducted to a parlour, in which a middle- 
aged lady was sitting, with no symptoms of insanity 
about her, except a veny wandering expression in her 
eyes. Her manner was stately and composed, and 
her language rather formal and stiff. She bowed on 
Bryan's entering. 

^< < You see, madam,' he said, < I visit you according 
to my promise.' 

" < I have expected you for some time ; I told the 
captain I should dispense with his visits in future.' 

^' ^ Indeed — and what did he say to that ? ' 

** < Oh, he said nothing ; he don't speak ; I never 
had any one that spoke except yourself.' 

ti i He must be rather dull company, I imagine/ 
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^ « Not half wo liTelf as yoa ; bat do joa know, if 
it were not for that, I think he is far handsomer than 
you are?' 

^ * Yoa are plain, I perceiTe, Miss Jenks, and I 
like joar sincerity. Hare yoa thought of the offer I 
made yoa last night ? ' 

** * Oh ! yes. I hare thought of it ever since, — ^but 
I don't think you are so blue in the Ciure as you told me.' 

" < Why, no, not exactly blue ; but dark, you per- 
ceive; very dark.' 

^ * I should have liked you better if you had been 
green and yellow; but bless me! I haven't asked 
about your tail ' 

** Lieutenant Bryan Jones, of his Majesty's — th 
regiment of foot, hereupon rose and made a low bow 
to the lady — who bowed very politely in return — and 
said to him just as he was opening the door to effect 
his retreat, — * It is perhaps better for you to go — the 
captain has had his nails paired, and will do very well ; 
I like little monkeys better than great baboons.' Bryan 
hurried out of the bouse with the utmost expedition, 
running divers risks of hydrophobia and scorpion 
stings in his progress, and as he jumped on his horse 
and galloped off, he heard Mr Jenks bellowing after 
him — < Don't forget to send me the noveni-caudal 
specimen of the feline tribe.' 

" Bryan kept the adventure a profound secret from^ 
all but me ; and I don't think any man in the regi- 
ment was 80 profoundly happy as he, when the route 
came for merry Carlisle, and took us far away from, 
the scene of his disaster." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was now tbe fourth night of my visit to the gallant 
and hospitable — ^th; and one day seemed just like ano« 
ther in the number of anecdotes related after dinner ; 
or much more abundant. For my own part, I enjoyed 
the thing amazingly. My appetite for stories seeme^ 
like the jealousy in Othello, to grow by what it fed 
on. I hare little doubt if I had remained a week 
longer, I should hare recollected some notable achieve- 
ment of my own ; but when the wine is tolerable, I 
have always found it pleasanter to listen than to talk. 
I prepared myself, accordingly, on the succeeding day, 
for an evening of quiet enjoyment, more especially as 
some races which were to be held in the neighbour- 
hood would most probably carry off the greater number 
of the officers, and leave us quite a snug comfortable 
party. We mustered only nine at dinner ; Captain 
Daisy in the chair. This gentleman had been absent 
for a short time, and I had not yet had the pleasure 
of seeing him at the mess. He was tall, and very 
good-looking ; — ^with such a peculiar expression of joy 
in his countenance, that I made sure he had recently 
met with some unexpected piece of good fortune ; the 
tone of his voice also was the most exhilarating I had 
ever heard. He spoke as if he felt considerable diffi^ 
o 
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culty in repressing' a laugh, which, though prerei^ted 
with great effort from bursting forth at his lips, made 
xip for it by grinning most hilariously out of the 
brightest and most mirth-loving eyes you can possibly 
imagine. I anticipated great amusement from so gay 
and happy-looking a companion, and was well pleased 
that my place at table was next to him, that I might 
V enjoy his fun to the very utmost. It is impossible to 
put down upon paper the effect of his manner. On 
me it was electrical ; the moment I looked at him, I 
felt all my features forming themselves into a grin ; 
4md when he spoke, though it was only to say the day 
liad been rather warm, I was so infected with the 
jocularity of his tone, that I fairly burst into a laugh. 
All his other incidental remarks were equally irresis- 
tible, and though his conversation, if you attended 
'Only to the words of it, had nothing very fiinny or 
even lively in it, still his gloriously jocund visage, and 
joyous chuckling voice, were sure to put you into 
good-humour, and most probably, as was the case with 
me, keep you laughing whenever he opened his mouth. 
I certainly envied him the possession of a countenance 
which so admirably supplied the place of wit. Liston 
never said any thing that had half the effect on my 
risible muscles as the mere visage of the merry-look- 
ing Captain Daisy. At the same time I must observe 
there was nothing ludicrous in his manner ; — no 
buffoonery or grimacing about any of his observations ; 
in fact, he was a man of the most gentlemanlike ap- 
pearance, and altogether a perfect model of a gay, dash- 
^^9 laughing young fellow, with most exuberant 
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spirits, and an almost uncontrollable disposition to 
indulge in a << guffaw." I did not expect much in 
the way of amusement from the others at table ; and 
yet how often are first impressions in this, as in all 
other things, the rery reverse of the truth. How 
many sulky surly-looking fellows have disgusted you 
with their sour faces the moment they took their seats 
opposite to you in the coach, whom you have parted 
with, at the end of the journey, believing them the 
best tempered and most obliging of men. In the same 
way, how often what you would call a nice good- 
tempered countenance belongs to a nasty discontented 
puppy, who, before he has been ten minutes in your 
company, infects you with a prodigious inclination to 
mistake his nose for the stiff handle of a door. One 
or two of the party this night looked as stupid, unin- 
teresting gentlemen as you would wish to see, with 
&ces conveying no one expression more than another^ 
and puzzling you (from their utter want of all points 
of difference withthe greater proportion of other faces) 
with the haunting conviction that you have met with 
them before. One gentleman, a stranger, and in plain 
clothes, tormented me all the early part of the night 
with a face of this kind. Large blue eyes, light hair, 
large mouth — with the muscles of his countenance in 
a state of profound repose. I took a dislike to the 
fellow from the utter inexpressiveness of his looks, 
and was almost certain at the same time that this was 
not the first time we had met. I was in hopes his 
name might help me to ascertain whether I was 
acquainted with him or not, and I took advantage in 
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the swell of the conyersation to address myself to the 
president aside. 

« Pray, can you tell me who that nn-individizal is 
next to yonng Thompson ?" 

Captain Daisy looked at the gentleman I alluded to 
with an expression of repressed mirth, more catching^ 
than the broadest humour, and answered in his own 
peculiarly joyous voice — 

« The gentleman with the light hair and blue eyes, 
do you mean ? — I really can't tell his name." 

« Why, is there any thing ludicrous in his appel- 
lation ? Is he a second edition of Mr H. ?'" 

« Mr Aitch ? I never heard of him. He is a friend 
of young Thompson." 

" So I suppose — ^but come, tell me, is there any 
thing particularly absurd about him ?" 

« Not in the least, that 1 am aware of," replied the 
captain, looking more and more amused, and, I must 
add, amusing, every word he spoke. 

" I'm sure," I rejoined, " there is some story about 
him ; he looks a capital subject for a ludicrous tale." 

" Does he ? I am sorry I have no turn for the 
ludicrous." 

" You wrong yourself, I am sure. I shall endea- 
vour to find out his history from some one else." 

The captain made no reply, but looked most pro- 
vokingly mirthful. My curiosity was piqued. What 
the deuce can it be that amuses Daisy so much in this 
very commonplace looking mortal ? I resolved to rest 
contented in my ignorance for a while, in the hopes 
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that a few more circulations of the bottle would evolre 
the secret. 

<< What a number of our men have gone to the 
races to-day," said the captain to me, with the same 
superabundant jocularity in his eyes. 

" Yes," I replied — " we shall have full accounts of 
the day's proceedings when they return. Did they 
expect much amusement ? " 

<< Just the ordinary amusement of a race-course^ I 
suppose ; nothing more." 

« What ! nothing particularly comical ?" 

« Not that I am aware of." 

" Come, my dear sir, you don't mean that What 
is it? something very laughable, I daresay?" 

<< Upon my honour, sir, I have no means of even 
guessing whether they have any reason to anticipate 
a pleasanter day than usual or not." 

His words would certainly have led me to believe 
that there was nothing very much out of the usual 

course in the races at , but then his eyes and 

even his tongue were at variance with his language. 
Here was another mystery: what the deuce could 
there be in a few young officers going to an exhibi- 
tion of the sort that should make Captain Daisy so 
prodigiously delighted. 

<< It is cruel, I said, to tantalize me in this way ; 
I'm sure there's something very funny going on at the 
races ; some trick ; some quiz or other on the provin- 
•cials ; come, do tell us." 

<< Sir," said Captain Daisy, with a facetious glance* 
which it is impossible to describe, << I know of no tricks 
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or quizzes, and have at present very different things to 
think of £rom any thing that others might think 
funny." 

I began to be very much provoked at the fellow's 
selfishness in keeping all the good things to himself; 
and, by way of turning the conversation, and giving 
him an opportunity of enjoying his laugh by himself^ 
I spoke to my neighbour on the other side, and made 
some commonplace remark or other on the wines. 

" Yes," said he, " we have it very good — Daisy is 
our taster. Whose wine is this, Daisy ?" 

" Don't you know ? — why this is the wine I had of 
the man at Southampton." 

" Indeed ! " replied the other ; « how much it has 
improved lately." 

" I am glad you think so," said Daisy. 

I looked at him as he said this, but some merrier 
thought than ever seemed to possess him now. His 
good-humour, in fact, was so evident, that I addressed 
bim at once. 

" Come now, Captain Daisy, it is very hard to 
keep one on the tenter-hooks so long — ^there must 
surely be something in the history of this wine that 
amuses — I see there must be something curious about 
it. I see it by your face." 

<< By heaven, sir, this is past endurance. Am I 
never to have rest ? Do you not know that I am at 
this moment the most miserable dog in England, and 

all in consequence of this d ble face of mine ? But 

excuse me, sir, excuse me. Strangers are always 
making these mistakes. I think it very unkind that 
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some one didn't tell you of my peculiarity of coun- 
tenance, sir. I cant look sorry, or even sedate, no, 
not if the rope were round my neck. Hixie, you- 
should have explained it to this gentleman.'* 

<< Ah I so I should," said old Hixie ; " but I am 
sure no insult was intended." 

" Oh, no," replied the captain ; " I am well aware* 
of that. My miserable experience has now taught 
me to make allowance for such mistakes. I hope your 
will forgive my abruptness, sir, but my spirits at this 
moment are peculiarly depressed. At all times far 
from lively, I am at present in the lowest despon- 
dency, or even, I may say, despair." 

This was accompanied with the same joyousnes? 
of look and tone as ever ; but a glance from Hixie 
showed me he was serious, and I, though with some 
difficulty, assumed a sadness of expression more ac- 
cordant with his words than their accessaries. 

" I am very sorry. Captain Daisy," I said, " that* 
I should have been misled by appearance, but still* 
hope that you overrate the miseries of your situation.'^ 

<< Impossible, sir. Till this infernal countenance 
buries its facetious features in the wrinkles of old age, 
or the dust of death, there can be no happiness, I i^nz 
well assured, for the unfortunate Joseph Daisy. It is 
a thousand times worse than the ' double-ganger ' of 
the German romances. What bitterer curse can be 
imagined by the most fiendish enemy of man than to* 
send a person of acute sensibilities and hypochondri- 
acal disposition grinning through the world like » 
Merry- Andrew at a &ir, with a heart crushed and* 
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broken by losses and disappointment, and a face at 
the same time capable of no variety of expression, but 
at idl times and seasons jocund with perpetual mirth ? 
Would to heaven I could look melancholy for one 
whole day, it might be the means of saving me still I" 

" Did you ever try starvation and want of sleep ? " 
asked old Hixie. " I remember when we were skurry- 
ing about after old Soult, there was a prodigious length- 
ening of face anumg the lightest-hearted of our men* 
There was Sergeant Perrin of ours; by George! if you 
had seen him after we marched from that infernal 
town up in the mountains there — what the deuce was 
the name of it? — well, never mind — a great long 
straggling place it is, with the convent, you recollect, 
*u8t under the citadel — this Sergeant Perrin, you 
see, was" 

" My dear Hixie," interrupted Captain Daisy, " I 
have tried every thing. If abstinence and want of 
sleep could banish my intolerable infirmity, from this 
day I should wage interminable war with feather-beds 
and butchers. But, alas I sleeplessness has no other 
effect upon me than an apparent increase of good-hu- 
mour — starvation I have never tried ; I am certain it 
would have the same result." 

*< But wby do you object to a jolly countenance?" 
continued old Hixie ; <' for my part, I like to see you* 
I hate all your steady, quiet, thoughtful-looking fel- 
lows — young ones I mean — for, says I, what right 
has any one to look grave and gloomy till he begins 
to be bald ; or, at any rate, till he gets his majority ?— 
No, no, it may do very well for a general, or even a 
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colonel, to appear now and then as if he were think- 
ing ; but as to lieutenants and captains, not to mention 
the cornets, I never could see what business they had 
to do any thing but drink and laugh, obey orders, and 
flirt a little whenever they had the chance. Your 
face ought to be a fortune to you." 

<< I don't know whether it ought to be a fortune to 
me or not ; experience has told me very different ; but 
as there is no secret in any occurrence it has caused, 
I will «tell you how I am situated'' — and here he 
attempted a sigh, which sounded as like a laugh as can 
be well imagined — " All my miseries, all my misfor- 
tunes are occasioned by the infamous jocundity of this 
most insufferable face. When I was about fifteen, my 
father, who had remained a widower for many years, 
took it into his head to marry again. The lady he 
chose was about fifty, very rich, and to all appearance, 
a confirmed old maid. Great, therefore, on all hands, 
was the wonder, when the prim and formal Miss 
Melton condescended to become Mrs Daisy. Fot a 
year or two after the marriage, I was very little at 
home, being either on the continent or at school. At 
length, when I was about eighteen, and had finished 
my education, as it is called — that is, had got so far on 
in Latin and Greek as to have long ago forgotten the 
Eton and Port- Royal grammar — I came home for 
three months, preparatory to joining the — ^th, in 
which I had got a commission. Those were the hap- 
piest, I may say the only happy days I ever spent. 
My countenance, joyous as it was, did not for that 
short period belie my feelings. My stepmother had 
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no family, and had continued her attachment, the 
same as before her marriage, to a Miss Harriet Mel- 
ton, an orphan niece. This young lady lived in the 
house, and in all respects was treated, both by my fa- 
ther and her aunt, as their daughter. It was not long 
before I found that I should have no objection to give 
my father a still farther claim to consider her in that 
light. In short, as I do not excel in descriptions of that 
sort, I shall only tell you, that, as was very naturally 
to be expected, I fell violently in love. The girl was 
very young, very artless, and saw so few people besides 
myself, that perhaps you will not think it altogether 
vanity in me if I tell you, that I never doubted for a 
moment that my affection was returned. In fact, how 
could I ? Every thing seemed as if our marriage were 
a foreordained thing by the principal parties whose 
consent was necessary to such an event. My stately 
stepmother ceased to be formal, my father was kinder 
than ever, Harriet was as intimate, though a thousand 
times dearer than a sister ; and for that glorious quar- 
ter of a year the course of true love did run smooth. 
At length the time drew near for me to join the regi- 
ment. I rode round among our neighbours to wish 
them good-by. My best and kindest friend had always 
been Dr Glover, the rector of our parish. He had 
retained, at his years, all the spirits and juvenility of 
my own age. We were rather, indeed, playfellows, 
than an old man and a boy. I was sincerely sorry to 
part with him, more especially as at this time he was 
suffering severely from illness. In fact, he was in bed 
when I called ; but when he understood the object of 
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my coming, he sent for me to his chamber. What a 
change had taken place in my kind old friend's looks ! 
It is indeed astonishing what a dreadful effect a very 
few days' illness has on the old — his cheeks were 
sunken, his eyes glazed, and his hand, as he held it 
out to me, shook as if with palsy. 

*< < Ah, Joey, my dear friend,' he said, ' < you are 
going out into a wild and dangerous world. God 
knows if we shall ever meet again.' 

" * I hope, sir, that you may live for many years ; 
and see me yet a general of division, at the very least.' 

<< < All things are possible ; but that is, at all events, 
one of the improbables. Seriously, my dear boy, I 
fear I cannot long survive. The battering-rams of 
these acute pains will soon demolish the old walls of 
this nearly mouldering citadel ; but whether I am here 
when you return, or my place by that time shall know 
me no more, be assured many an anxious thought, and 
many an earnest prayer, were given by the old par- 
son to his young companion. God bless you, my boy ! 
— Ha, I'm glad you keep up your spirits so well.' 

" * My dear sir,'^I sobbed out, * do not say my spirits 
are good. I am wretched at the thoughts of leaving 
my friends, and especially you, who always have been 
the kindest and most indulgent.' 

" * Your looks and stifled laughter, my dear Joey, 
contradict your speech. 'Tis, perhaps, all right that 
it should be so. What community is there between 
age and youth, or between health and sickness ? ' 

" < Believe me, sir,* I went on, * I am really very 
sorry.' 
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" * Young gentleman/ exclaimed the doctor, * me- 
thinks you might have chosen some fitter time and 
place for your frivolous jokes than the sick-room, per- 
haps, the death-hed, of an old man. Farewell, sir ; for 
the sake of your father I will try to forget this scene. 
There is room enough in the world for you to laugh 
and enjoy yourself, without bringing your heartless 
jovialty here — leave me, sir ; I have been deceived.' 

" I knew it would be of no use saying another word, 
as the more I said, the happier and more frivolous he 
would have thought me ; so, with my heart almost 
breaking with sorrow and indignation at my own un- 
manageable features, I rushed out of the room. The 
same thing, though in different degrees, happened to 
all the old friends to whom I paid my respects. 

'< I parted with my father and stepmother in as 
hurried a way as I could. But, alas I this only made 
matters worse. When I expressed my sorrow at 
leaving home, they told me not to make any protest- 
ations of that kind till I had learned to accommodate 
my looks and voice to my language. After shaking 
hands with them, a ceremony which the lady went 
through with a stiffness I had never remarked in her 
towards me before, just as I was leaving the room in 
a state of real distress, I heard her say to my father, — 
* Such want of feeling is intolerable ; the boy has no 
more affection than a cat.' I did not catch my fa- 
ther's reply, but I have no doubt it was in the same 
strain. Luckily there is no mode of discovering the 
spirits from a man's handwriting. I left a note for 
Harriet, begging her to excuse the ceremony of leave- 
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taking, as it was a most painful effort, and mudi 
better avoided for the sake of all parties. Next day I 
started for the depot, and faithfally announced m j safe 
arrival to my friends at home. No answer was re» 
turned for a long time. Mean while, I had become 
acquainted with my brother officers, and in spite of all 
my efforts to explain to them that I was of a very 
bypt and melancholy temperament, they persisted in 
considering me the liveliest fellow in the world, and 
treated me accordingly. At length an incident oc- 
curred which gave me inexpressible uneasiness. Our 
colonel, who has since got upon balf-pay, was a very 
pleasant, unassuming man — ^happy when he saw his 
officers well pleased, and on that very account parti- 
cularly kind and hospitable to me. His wife was in 
delicate health, and for the sake of air and exercise, was 
accustomed to drive herself out in a very nice little 
donkey chaise. All the long summer days she amused 
herself driving about the green shady lanes in that part 
of Devonshire where we were stationed, and some of 
the officers were occasionally asked to accompany her 
and the major's wife on horseback, and afterwards dine 
at the colonel's. The colonel himself sometimes 
joined these ruralizing parties ; and on one occa* 
sion he and I, and two or three others, were chosen 
as the ladies' escort. -^ After a day of quiet enjoyment 
we were returning homewards ; the donkey, with the 
obstinacy of all its tribe, stood stock still when they 
attempted to pull it round. I rode up to offer my 
assistance, the brute ran backward into a ditch, fright- 
ened the ladies nearly to death, and upset the little 
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carriage, though Inckilj without anj injury to life or 

iimb. Poor Mrs , what from her naturally weak 

nerves, and very infirm health, was nearly hysterical 
with alarm. Some of the party galloped off to the 
barracks for the carriage, some endeavoured to extri- 
cate the upset vehicle, and J did my best to reassure 
the trembling and agitated lady. My success was 
such as might have been expected. ITie major's wife, 
whose nerves were better than her companion's, evi- 
dently showed how disgusted she was with my con- 
duct. The sufferer herself, though nearly fainting, 
begged me to retire, and with many professions of 
sorrow for the accident, I was glad to leave them, and 
busy myself about releasing the donkey from his tram- 
mels. The colonel looked at me when I joined them 
with an expression of displeasure I had never seen 
before. * This is no laughing matter, Mr Daisy- 
there is nothing ludicrous that I can see in an invalid 
lady meeting with a dangerous accident.* I told him, 
with the greatest sincerity, how much I lamented the 
occurrence. But he turned away from me without 
uttering a word. 

" I addressed myself to a young cornet who had 
joined at the same time as myself. * What a melan- 
choly thing this is, Monro ; — I fear it will be a serious 
thing for poor Mrs .' 

" * Sir ? ' said Monro ; — ^looking very cold and stern 
at the same time. 

" I repeated my remark; 

" « I think, sir,' he replied, < you would show better 
taste if you tried to conceal your enjoyment of so seri- 
ous an accident.' 
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«< i By , sir,* I exclaimed, * what do you mean. 

by that ? do you fancy I am amused at any thing so 
serious as danger to Mrs ? ' 

" < I shall take no notice of such buffoonery, Mr 
Daisy. Your attempt to make me join in your mirth, 
sir, aggravates your want of feeling/ 

« < Want of feeling I Mr Monro. I consider your 
words ungentlemanly and insulting, and cast back 
buffoonery in your teeth.' 

« * Very well, sir ; of course my conduct is clear.* 

« At this moment the colonel came up. < Mr Daisy,* 
he said, ' I could not have thought it possible, did I 
not see with my own eyes, that any one holding his 
majesty's commission, and therefore the rank of a 
gentleman, could be guilty of such unfeeling, such un- 
manly conduct. From this moment we are strangers, 
sir. Let me not detain you from returning to quarters.' 

<< Knowing how useless remonstrance was, I took 
the hint, mounted my horse, and galloped off. That 
evening, as I had expected, I received a message from 
Monro. The person who brought it to me behaved 
in as uncourteous a manner as he could. Without a 
moment's hesitation I accepted the challenge; only 
hoping that one lucky bullet would disfigure my 
unfortunate countenance, and free me from such 
mistakes in future. We met — at the first fire my 
antagonist fell. I rushed up, now nearly frantic with 
regret, gazed on the receding colour and glazing eye 
of my victim. < Oh, heavens I * I exclaimed, * it 
wanted only this — this is the end of all.' 

'< < For shame ! for shame ! ' cried Monro's second 
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— ' win 7011 laugh and look delighted on the man you 
hare murdered ? By hearen, 'twould he a good deed 
to send a hnllet through your heart, ai^ rid the world 
of a monster. 

' ^ Before I could reply, I was hurried off by my 
second ; forced into a post-chaise ; and when I waited 
a moment or two, expecting him to jump in beside 
me, he said, * Thus far, Mr Daisy, I hare giren yon 
my assistance, principally because no one else Irould, 
but as to staying for one minute longer than actually 

necessary with such a d d cold-blooded, lau^hingi 

murdering scoundrel, I would rather associate with 
the hangman.' 

" Luckily Monro was not mortally wounded. The 
newspapers were full of the adventure. The officers, 
upon all the circumstances being explained to them by 
the colonel, were unanimous in sending me to Coren-^ 
try ; I had the good fortune to effect an exchange 
into this regiment, where, the very first day of my* 
appearing at mess, I took the precaution of presentiiig^ 
each of the officers with an affidavit made beford' ^ 
magistrate, that my looks were not to be depended 
on ; and that so far from being the laughing pococu^ 
rante mortal which my face made me be thought, I 
was in reality very sober and unhappy. 

" Monro recovered ; but the whole story had been 
represented to my father in the very blackest colours. 
His wife conveyed his displeasure in a letter to me. 
* Your father,' she wrote, < who for the last three 
weeks has been stretched on a bed of sickness, has 
heard of your conduct. - At one time neither he nor 
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I could have believed such behaviour possible ; but 
the manner in which you insulted Dr Glover, who died 
about a fortnight after jour departure, your unfeeling 
and unnatural joy at leaving your paternal hearth, and 
the sneering note which you left for my niece Miss 
Melton, all have too surely convinced us that your 
laughing and gibbering over the distress of an an- 
guished lady, and your glee over the all but murdered 
body of an honourable and high-principled young man, 
are no malicious fictions, but too sad, too true realities. 
I do not ask you to this house. In fact, your father 
cannot think of exposing himself, at this present 
dangerous and painful crisis of his disorder, to the 
ribald jocularity of his inhuman offspring.* 

<< In about a fortnight after this precious epistle, a 
short note was put into my hands. * Sir, — Your poor 
father died here last night ; his illness being greatly 
aggravated by his knowledge of your infamously 
unfeeling conduct on several recent occasions. . The 
funeral takes place this day week, and if you can repress 
your happiness so far as to avoid offending other per- 
sons' feelings, I am desired by Mrs Daisy to invite 
you to attend it.' This was from the undertaker. 

" 1 pass over the hideous interval between the time 
of receiving this note and the day of the funeral. 

<< I dif^. not present myself till the cavalcade was 
about to start ; on many accounts I kept my hand- 
kerchief to my eyes ; one of them was, that I might 
the better conceal my unfortunate features. On our 
return from the church, I scarcely dared to present 
myself to the widow, or even to Harriet. I felt that 
P 
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I should only be oonfivming them more 'Slarcf^gly in 
their belidF of my utter want of spufBtthy and feeling. 
But my grief for my father's loss wi^ deep loid sii^^r^it. 
1 will not rest on how my sorrow wee increased by pt 
jmowledge of the sentiments towards me with whio^ 
he died. I visited the scenes of my boyhood on tb^ 
evening* df the day of the funeral-*-the l»endiof the 
.river where I had bathed — places I had fi8hed--*and I 
>sat down in a retired part of the grounds, beside |i 
little fountain, where I had often rested with Harmt 
in the first days of our acqinintance. Here I gsny^ 
way to my grief ; and, after, a paroxysm into whiehJ! 
was thrown by the acuteness and' complication of n^y 
griefs, I was aware of a light foot approaching me 
along one of the walksj>and in a moment, Harriet, 
clothed in the deepest mourning, stood before me. 
My head was rested on my hand*-«I did not dam to 
raise it. i 

<< < Joseph;' she cried, when she saw me ; < I did 
not expect to find you here/ 

« < And why not, Harriet ?' 

<< < Because I thought such mekucholy scenes as 
these not at all adapted to one of so lively a disposition/ 

<< < Ah, Harriet ! have you also turned against me ? 
I thought in you, at least, I had one fidend who would 
not believe me the callous unfeeling being you have 
heard me represented/ 

** * You had I but why, oh why will you be your 
own greatest enemy ; why will you not learn to restrain 
your exuberant spirits? I told them I could not 
believe yon were so heartless/ 
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" < But they would not be persuaded that I wds 
tiny thing but the most selfish and unnatural of mai»-> 
kind. You know, Harriet, how fondly I loved mjr 
fafther. Can you believe that I feel no sorrow fdr 
4ii6 death?' I kept my hce still hidden with my 
hand. 

« < I always had better hopes of you,' she replied, 
^ than others. I never could believe you were so 
4iardened, as to have no feelings for the sufferings of 
^hers. I shut my ears when they talked of your 
treatment of Dr Glover. I would not listen when 
^hey told me of your shooting a companion, and then 
laughing at his dying agonies ; and, above all, I had 
an assured confidence that this awful domestic calamity 
would till you with overwhelming sorrow.' 

<< I oast my handkerchief to the ground, started 
from my seat, and flinging my arms round her, saSd 
< Bless you, my own kind Harriet, for these words ; 
the sweetest I have heard for many a day. Do I, 
indeed, look the careless unsu£fering wretch you had 
imagined ? ' 

** She locked up into my &ce« There stood I, with 
the most provoking simper on my countenance— my 
'lips screwed into a most quizzical resemblance of a 
laugh— ^my voice nearly choking, as if with mirth* 
8he shuddered as she looked at me, and disengaged 
herself from me in an instant. 

<< < Joseph,' she said, < I beHeve it all. Unhappy 
being, have you no heart — no sympathy? Is a fa* 
titer's death a subject for your jokes ? Forbear : the 
person who behaves as you do is not a ^^oon, but a 
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monster/ She turned away as she said this. As she 
left me, I burst into incontroUable sobs of real misery. 
I threw myself on the ground, and cursed my unfor- 
tunate fate. 

" I retired to the village inn, and did not present 
myself next day at the opening of the will, to which 
I had been invited by the attorney. I heard, however, 
the particulars. In fact it was soon very well known 
' throughout the neighbourhood. I walked the first 
stage on my way to rejoin the regiment. Twa men 
were, making me the subject of their conversation te 
they trairelled along the road. 

" * So, young Daisy be disinherited,' said one* <• - 
" * Sarved un right,' replied the other ; * the disnfr- 
tural young rascal.' ' 

" * The Tiddow may leave him the property if 'she 
like ; that's put all down in the will.' 

" < She won't, though, surely.' -^ 

« < Why, you doan't know; he may repent.' 
" * Not he ; why, he caught the young lady in;tbe 
woods, and laughed at the whole lot on 'em with fdl 
his might. I doan't think the ould lady will ever 
leave he a fardon.' ^ 

f .'< This information was not quite correct; I' was 
cut off with a very moderate annuity^ and the trustees 
were directed to put me in possession of the whole 
estate if my conduct entirely changed, and i settled 
down into a quiet sedate character. , t- . 

V , " Some months passed on ; my letters, both to. the 
r widow and her niece, were returned to me unopened, 
and the merriest looking of his Mi^esty's subjects was 
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perhaps also the most miserable. ' A fortnight or three 
weeks ago I received a cold formal intimation that my 
presence was required at the Hall. I set off with no; 
anticipation of any thing but a renewal of the painful 
inistakes of which I had been so long the victim ; and 
■tras/in fact, so anxious to avoid irritating my relations, 
by the unfortunate hilarity of my appearance, that t 
stopped at the village inn, and sent up a note announ- 
t»ng my arrival. I assured them at the same time that 
I was quite unhappy at my exclusion from their friend-: 
«hip,' and that my conscience acquitted me of any in- 
tentional slight, or the shadow of unkindness. Protes- 
tations unfortunately were of no avail. My step-mo- 
ther, still ia the deepest mourning, received me with 
more stiffness and stateliness than ever. Even Har- 
riet,* with whom, at one time, I had been so intimate, 
so open, so unreserved, was evidently displeased. And. 
as to an old gentleman, of very staid and sober de- 
meanour, to whom I was introduced as one of my 
|jfcther*8 executors, he could scarcely repress his anger 
at -what he considered my unfeeling and ill-timed 
happiness. 

*» * You are sent for, Mr Daisy,' said my step- 
mother, * to be presented to Mr Davies, that he may 
^ndgefor himself whether your father's kind intentions 
towards you ought yet to be fulfilled.' 

« ♦ It is useless, madam,' said the old gentleman, 
without giving me leave to speak, < perfectly useless ; 
a person so lost to all delicacy as to look so boister. 
ously mirthful on an occasion of this sort, is certainly 
not altered from what he used to be.' 
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*^* Excuse me^ sir/ I inteTrnpted, nearly distracted^ 
and quite broken in spirit by such persevieriag misap* 
prehensions ; ' i^pearancee are against me^ I own*' 

« < There is no use, young man, of concealing your 
Ifivgbter; out with it, and let us see at onoe how 
laughable you consider your mother's distress/ 

<< ^ This is too mudi, indeed, sir : there is one per^ 
son wlxs I beheve, at one time had some little confi* 
dence in my good qualities ; I am sorry she is noth^e t 
intght I see Miss Melton for a few minutes ?' 

" « Certainly,' replied the old lady ; * though I can't 
see what good purpose such an interview will series 
you will not persuade her to be so light^iearted as 
you are yourself. You will find her in the library/ 

**^ Httrriet,' I exclaimed, < for heaven's sake take 
tompas^on on me : go and persuade your aunt that; I 
4ttn more miserable than you can imagine ; by all tfat 
liappiness of our younger days — by the memory of this 
times I so fondly remember, when we were all the 
world to each other, do not for a moment beliete iAait 
my heart participates in the unfortunate joyousness of 
my countenance/ 

** < I wish I could believe what you say — you can 
•aaily imagine how long I struggled against the eow^ 
miction that you were the intol^nble monster yo« 
nwere painted/ 

<< < And if I could indeed persuade you. that my 
^leaturesf alone were in fault, might I hope for a return 
4ii£ those- hitppy days ? ' 

I '^'/"Ab^ why not?^-how delighted' we should att 
he'ir-.- -.- . 
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** ^ Thea do,< ray dear Harriet, go and tell your 
aunt that indeed, indeed, I am a moat disconaolate^ 
wretched fi^low,*-*-and that I wish my faoe were a^ 
rueixil as aiLowrs.' 

^ ' rU go. and try,* replied the girl ; < for I reaUjt 
begin to think it must actually be the. case/ 

^< Afid away she went, leaving me in greater hopes 
than I had ever yet allowed myself to entertain. 

^ My father's picture was over the mantel*pieee ; 
I looked up at it, and recollecting all the kindnesses. I 
had experienced, and above all, the melancholy estrange* 
ment from me which had embittered his last hours^ I 
took out my handkerchief and wiped off the involun- 
tary tears whidi were coursing down my face. 

<< < Laughing, by ,* exclaimed a voice behind 

kne, which I recognised as that of Mr Davies ; ^ the 
parridde ! most he come hither to grin with fiemHik 
ddigkt over the very picture of his deceased parent! 
Depend on't, Mr Daisy, you shall never possess one 
loot of this lattd while I retain any p<^er. No exousii^ 
sir ; your very eyes are red with your suppressed en- 
joyment, — your voice is broken, — go hence, sir; lam 
empowered by your mother, sir, to give you notice to 
leave this house, sir. We both of us are now per* 
««taded that the story trumped up by you and Miss 
Melton is a plot to deceive us. It is impossible your 
looks can be involuntary ; — retire, sir.' 

** Would you believe it I I was «o dispirited and 
cowed by continual persecutions, that, withOu* sayiiig 
a word, I took up my hat and walked as rapidly as I 
could to the inn. I only waited till a chaise could be 
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got ready ; and as I was stepping into it, a boy put a 
slip of paper into my hand. On it was written: * Do 
not despair. You have one friend, who will be your 
untiring advocate.' It had no signature, and it needed 
none. I have worn it near my heart ever since." 

" Then, by Jingo, Captain Daisy," said old Hixie, 
" you have no business to despair. A woman is never 
defeated when she once takes up the cause of a good- 
looking, handsome young fellow. We shall see you 
Squire of Daisy Hall yet, sitting viz-a-vee, as they say 
in France, to Mrs Harriet, and feeling almost, if not 
quite, as happy as you look." 

The gentleman towards the head of the table, whom 
I have described as being in possession of so uninte- 
resting and undefined a countenance, was now embold- 
ened either by the wine he had drunk, or the com- 
municativeness of the president, and volunteered his 
story. — But just at this moment my wrist is sore with 
writing, and some careless fellow has mislaid my dic- 
tionary ; so that the difficult words he made use of might 
not be very accurately spelt ; and I will, therefore, keep 
his adventures till I have refreshed myself with a tum- 
bler or two of grog, and Walker makes his reappearance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We all prepared to listen very attentively to the 
pale-faced gentleman's narrative. There was certainly 
something very odd in his appearance, from the very 
ahsence of any thing odd ahont him. His nose was 
exactly like every hody else's nose ; his eyes, lips, 
hrow, cheeks, and chin in no respect diffenng from 
the eyes, lij^s, cheeks, brow, and chin of the greater, 
number of human beings. His very complexion i?((as 
the most indistinguishable thing you can imagine ; he 
seemed, in fact, the representative of his species — a 
man, and nothing more. The longer I gazed at him, 
the more universal his countenance appeared, till at 
last a sort of awe mingled with my wonder. I thought 
of ghosts, and ghouls, and vampires, and all the other 
" tales of the wild and wonderful," that had frightened 
me in my youth ; and the rest of the party seemed to 
share in my feelings, and to drink with redoubled 
desperation, as if for the purpose of keeping up their 
courage. But the oddest thing of all was, that the 
fellow was not at all ill-looking ; there was nothing 
in the least unpleasing in his appearance ; his figure 
was good ; his manners easy and gentlemanly ; and, 
when I come to reflect on my feelings seriously, I am 
half inclined to believe that the aforesaid endeavours 
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to sustain our courage had a great deal to do with our 
impressions of the stranger's physiognomy. 

" I am very much obliged to Captain Graves/' he 
began " for having introduced me to this party ; thosgh 
I must confess, that, till a few hours ago, I never had 
the pleasure of his acquaintanoe." 

<< Then, by the powers," said Captain Graves, whosft 
tongue was a native of Tipperary, " you've a mightf 
short mimory of your own ; i(xr Tm cursed if Iha^^ottft 
kJAOwn you for a dozen years at least." 

<< I wish it wers so," replied the stranger. <^ 1^ 
name, gentlemen, is John Fyshe*" ,j 

<< The devil a bit of it/' exclaimed the certain.; 
*^ your name is Andrew Manners ; you live* in tht 
good town of Norwich ; and, Til be bound, you've uM 
good stuff in your cellar as any gentleman need vrixk 
to tipple ; I remember it yet." 

<< I never had the good fortune to see the town of 
Norwich ; and I must profess myself entirely ignorant 
of Mr Andrew Manners." 

<< Well, say on, in the devil's nune„" replied the 
oaptain, looking considerably puzzled, " and ttdl \m.nA9 
you really are ; if you're not Mr Mannen> I fancy, yon 
must have been changed for him at nurse*" 

** This mistake of Captain Graves's appears, M> 
doubt very wonderful to you," continued the ^trangao^ 
<< but to me such things have happened so fire%uenlly> 
that they now give me neither uneaii&ess ot surprise. 
When he addressed me on the ^rQet».I was unwilling 
to deprive him of the pleaaui^ of seeing an old friend-; 
and it was perhaps, a. piece, of uAkindoeas; in me. U> 
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make this disoovBry, and show that his hospitalitj had 
heen wasted on a person he had never seen before.^ 

*< By nomeans,'' said the captain* " for, now that* I 
look at joii again, I could swear jou were Jem Callo- 
g*han, a seeond cousin of my own, so you're quite h 
jewel of a boy — ^you're a sort of foundling hospital 
for' one's missing friends. Vm very glad to have 
made your acquaintance, Mr Fyshe ; if you're indeed 
Mr Fyshe^ and not his twin brother." 

" I was very early Ifeft my own master,** resumed 
tte^ stranger ; «< and with regard to worldly matters, I 
had very little to complain of«— a good estate in the 
county palatine, a capital house, pleasant neighbour* 
hood, and an excellent library (for I confess mys^f a 
bookworm), made me, at three-and twaity, as com<*» 
fertabie as any one of moderate ambition could desire*. 
I will not conceal from you, at the same time, that th^ 
other ingredient which is generally thought indispen- 
sable to a young man's happiness (I mean love) was 
not wanting. My estate had become enamoured of 
two very beautiful farms which lay next to it, and my 
guardians had made proposals to the fascinating acres 
]» my minority. They told me the only burden upon 
them was a very pretty young lady, and an annuity of 
fifty pounds a-year to her gouvemante^ Lwas very 
well pleased with this arrangement, and waited with 
some impatience for the lu'rival of Miss- M^i^n, who 
had constantly resided in London, to receive from her 
i>wn lips the sanction of approval, which my guar- 
dians had already received from hers. We had never 
met> and Fancy was of course busy in his usual oecn*^ 
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pation of a portrait painter. My sage advisers had 
constantly dinned into my ears, that the owner of so 
valuable a farm as.Onlsley, and so extensive a manor 
as Elmdale, could not fail to be all my fancy piainteA 
h^r. And in this persuasion Fancy did not spare k 
sittgle weapon from the armoury of Beauty. Smiled', 
and dark blue eyes, and ringlets, and snowy necks, 
wfefe heaped in great profusion on the heiress of Elm '• 
diefle manor. But fancy portraits, though pleasant 
enough for a while, only make one sigh the more 
anxiously for a glimpse of the original. My aurit, 
who was a widow, kept my house for me. She had 
one daughter, at that time very young ; — ^and these 
two used often to laugh in a very provoking way at 
my passion for the fair unknown. Hannah Meynell — 
that was my cousin's name — was a nice, quiet, unpre- 
tending sort of girl ; — with one of those unambitioui 
kind of faces that sometimes actually startle you with 
Iheir beauty when lighted up by some suddenly exclteH 
feeling, though in general not at all remarkable eithet* 
for good looks or the contrary. But Hannah wat 
always so kind-hearted, so good-natured, and so thb- 
roughly amiable in all her thoughts, words, and deed^ 
that she was a great favourite with every one who 
knew her. As for me, I was very proud of her acquire- 
ments — as I flattered myself they were in sotne' measure 
owing to my exertions. We read together, I 'directed 
her studies, and, in feet, I could not have been fonder 
of the little creature if I had been her brother. 

'* At last I could submit no longer to my state of 
suspense as to the future Mrs Fyshe. I resolved to 
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go up to town^ and at all events see the lady, whether 
I might summon courage to hint about our farther 
proceedings or not. Accordingly, my trunks were 
packed by the careful hands of my aunt and cousin. 
I received packages and directions without number ; 
my aunt sent n^w orders to her milliner, Hannah her 
watch and some of her trinkets to be repaired ; and, 
in truth, when I looked over the list of commissions 
I had to execute, I thought my friends had left me 
very little leisure in which to play the wooer. But 
time passed away ; the trunks were corded and directed, 
the adi^ said, and the Red Rover conveyed me in a 
.yejy short space of time to the comfortable coiFee- 
foom in Hatchett's, Piccadilly. 

» << Whilst eating my mutton-chop, preparatory to 
goip^ to the play, I was very much pleased with the 
unceremonious friendliness of the gentlemen who sat 
^t the other little tables round the room. Every now 
^n4 then one or other of them rose and chatted with 
jne a few minutes. This visit to the metropolis 
pcpurred^ I must tell you, .in the heat of a general 
election, when politics ran unusually high. One old 
^^ntleman hobbled across the room, and said, < I per- 
ceive, sir, you're just arrived ; though I have never 
had the pleasure of an introduction to you, would yon 
allow me to enquire how things are going on.* 
I . ". * Gqing on ? M said, < where ? ' 

a i Why, at home, to be sure ; Fm very sorry I 
could not stay longer than the first day to give you a 
helping hand. Have the rascally reformers any chance, 
do you think ? ' 
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<< < I really can't say. I have not troubled myself 
mnch about politics ; but I belieye tlie Tory candidate 
had Tery little chance.' 

'< < Good God, sir ! is that true ? Then Exeter has 
etemalLy disgraced itself. When did you lea^e home, 
sir?' 

" < Yesterday morning.' 

<< * You don't seem much disconcerted at our defeat, 
which is very unaccountable. I thought you we«8 
very much interested in the contest ? ' 

<< * Not the least. I promised my yote to the B^ 
formers — but nothing more.' 

" < Promised your vote to the Reformers I ' ex- 
claimed the old gentleman — < then, by the Lord, sit, 
•your conduct was most unaccountable in sitting on 
the True Blue Committee— in&mous behaviour ; andt 
AS I live, I will expose you I ' 

<< Saying this, the old fellow hobbled off, leaving 
jne overcome with amazement at his heat. Howei^eafV 
I had the table cleared, called for a pint of wine, and 
]»egan to ruminate on subjects more interesting thaj^ 
blues and scarlets. 

<< < I have only an instant, sir, so pray excose me,' 
«aid a middle-aged man wrapt up in a huge quantity 
of great-coats. * How are you getting on ?' 

<* * Oh, pretty well,' I replied, wondering what this 
new interrogator had to si^ to me. 

<< < Glad to hear it. Have you come to town on the 
business I ' 

« < What business ? * 

<< < To secure the majority, to be sure* I know 
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witere 70U night hare three or four coach loads of 
tfa^m at a'iDomciit*8 notice. They would go for five 
pounds and their expenses.' 

<« < Who would go ? — where would they go to ?' 
:i( ('Come, come/ said the stranger, « I see you're a 
deep one. I certainly never spoke to you before-^ 
but I took to you from the first as a brother Radical.' 

« < A Radical ? ' I said. < I*m no Radical, I assure 
you** 

** < The devil you -re not ! then the more shame for 
y)du. Haven't I heard your speeches — ^haven't they 
been published on every wall in Brighton, and after 
all, have you the assurance to tell me youVe not a 
judical?' 

<< < I'm no Radical, sir — and never made speeches 
in my li£^.' 

" « I see how it is — you're bought over, sir ;— 
ytm've a time-serving, truckling turncoat, sir ;---and I 
43601 assure you your infamous behaviour shall be 
known. There's not a man in Brighton but shall 
kiiSB yon the moment you show your renegade &ce on 
the streets. — No Radical, indeed I ' 

•" The man seemed nearly choked, partly with his 
passion, and partly with the enormous involutions of 
.his cloaks, and hustled ofip, looking as proud and dis- 
dainful as a turkey-cock, before I had time to ask the 
«G0undrel what he meant by his impertinence. 

<< I swallowed my wine as quickly as possible, in 
case of any more interruptions ; and, having ordered 
a cab to the door, jumped into it, and made all the 
haste I could to Covent- Garden Theatre. The driver 
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looked round tha comer, jfrom bis ontfide box, at jne 
sereral times, as we passed the laoaps* ; I fell baek 
jinto the dark part of the vehicler to iadtUge in my 
^^iet tboughte undisturbed. As we pursued, our way 
fj^^r levying the main street, the man leant forward^ 
and said-^ 

" * Much business doing now, sir ? ' : 

" * I don*t know.' 

« < Vorse luck. I took to't myself once.' ., 

" * Took to what ? I don't understand you, feUow.? 

" * O, ye don't bunderstand me, felJer, doesn*! je ? 
Vy, you knows yell enough as I was once in thesaoi^ 
line as yourself. ' 

« < What line ? You labour under some mistaken 
Drive on, or I'll leave your cabriolet.' 

" 'Veil, youVe grown mighty big sin' I seed, ye 
last, bowsomdever. Me and Bill, ye see, was nabbed 
by that 'ere old bloody beak about that 'ere old cove'a 
ticker at Brummondsey. Bill was scragged, d ye seey. 
— and I took a driving this here cab.' ,r 

<< < Drive on, fellow, or I'll complain to the polic^.^ 

« ( Come,. come, there aint no manner o' use &rtc( 
go hargufying in this here manner — ^but mum's th^^r 
word — I wouldn't never be the lad to peach, if so be.* 
as you're on the private lay. — Lord, Jem I ' he orie^, 
suddenly pulling up, * here's your chance I Dash me- 
if that there old gintleman hain't dreadful drunk, andL 
never none arter him to see arter his cly. — Jump,- 
Jem, you're the lad to clean him out. — Shall I wait 
and go halves ? ' 

« < Let me out of your infernal carriage, you impu- 
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dent nscal. I don't understand a word yon say-*. 
Here's a shilling'.' 

•^ ^ Thank ye for nothing/ said the man ;*—<' that's 
airery bunlriendly thing for you fbr to do. — I seea^ 
the sefeds as plain as ever I seed any thing — rale gold 
'unsy hy the hooky.. If you'll only hold the rein% 
ril have a grab at 'enr mysel£' 

^< I got out of the cab as quickly as possible^ and 
hurried off) -mthotit attending to any more of the 
sdemMdr^^ J8>^n. 

^ 1 lot^k ray place in a back seat of one of the boxes^ 
tfltended most strenuously to the play, and without 
any farther adventure^ found my way back to my 
hoteL As I sipt my brandy-and* water, in the luxury 
of slippers and a fire» I penoeiyed my two friends 
setited ai; difierent tables, and eyeing^ me with such 
an expression of disgust stnd abhorrence, that I ielt 
tempted at first to call them to an account for their 
conduct ; but second thoughts told me the wiser phot 
would be to take no notice of them ; and accordingly 
I went off to bed, without letting them perceive that 
I was aware of their existence. Next morning I 
pr^MKTSd ibr a busy day. In the first place, I resolved 
to call on old Mr Jones, the guardian of Miss Mervyn^ 
to ask him to accompany me when I presented myself 
to his ward ; then to execute as many of my commis- 
sions as I could ; and, after that, to leave myself open 
for any invitation I might receive, either from the 
gentleman or the lady. I put my aunt's trinkets and 
my cousin's watch and rings into my podcet, resolveil 
Q 
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to call, on the jeweler with tbemiiiyself ; and^having' 
Itl^Cfa^ained my nearest way to <}M)SYefior. Hace^ p(n^ 
pared to sally forth, and realise, all my e:(pecf;»tion6 
at. once. WJodle the waiter was givii^ ine< tbe^ finish- 
ing brush, a military-looking gentleman, who had 
been obserTing me for some time, catteup tojime, and 
said, with a strong Irish accent, and a very inawMiating 
smile — I 

« ' Am I lucky enough to have met you so uaex- 
pectedly?*' 

« I bowed in answer to his pleasant addfesa^iiadald 
said — * I am sorry I can't remember hayiog imet y«ia 
before.' 

«< ^ Indeed ? ' replied the gentleman ; < then itV the 
greater pleasure to have fallen in with you^now.r-*^ 
Yott were perhaps not at the theatre last night?' , / 

<< < O yes^ I was — a most admirable comedy.* 

" < Comedy was it ? — And can't you guefis why I 
spake to you this morning ? ' 

«< < I can*t indeed, unless that you have most likely 
mistaken me for some other gentleman.' 

" « Other gentleman I ' replied the stranger, still 
smiling ; — * you surely don't pretend to call yourself 
a gentleman ? ' 

"'Sir?' 

" < That's right, sir— out with it I — Bluster away 
for a minute or two I — It will have very little effect, 
I assure you, on Captain Terence O'Niel.' 

<< < I never heard of any such person ; and I must 
say, I can t comprehend the meaning of your conduct.' 
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4r c Why, th« mailing of it seems to me to be M 
liiain as Mowtfa. What have you done with the smaM 
iiit pa{>er I put into your band last night ? ' ' «i 

" « Paper 1— in my hand I— What do you meaii^ 

J « « Just to teil you, that you're a most contemptible; 
cowardly scoundrel ; and that TU slip a bullet into 
your carcass, as sure as my name is O'Niel.' 
^ <' ^ If I were not certain that you speak under some 
unaccountable misapprehension, I should most iin*> 
•doubtedly take notice of your insulting language. 
To what do you allude ? ' 

" * Yes, yes, all your stomach for fighting seems to 
be for fighting shy. Why, didn't you kick iip a' row in 
the box where I sat last night ? Didn't you press 
yourself, and a great painted faced female-woman^ 
close to the two ould ladies — ^young ladies I mane — I 
mane one ould lady, and one young one — that I 
escorted to the playhouse ? and didn't you take my 
card, and slip it into your pocket, without being so 
much of a Christian or a gentleman as to give me 
yours ? ' 

« « Certainly not, sir,' I interrupted. * You are 
mistaken in the person.' 

" * If you'll allow me the pleasure of differing from 
you,' replied the gallant captain, * I would say you 
are a shuffling liar ; and I will horse-whip you with 
the greatest pleasure in life.' 

*• * You impertinent scoundrel I ' I exclaimed, fairly 
put into a passion, < I will kick you out of the uni« 
Terse if you don't make an ample apology.' 
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<< * Now you Q^Ake like a raisooiJble num. Give 
iBO your card, and 1*11 sind a friend to, conyerse with 
jou in le88 than a couple of no-times/ 

<< I gave him my card as he requested ;rand with »• 
Tery civil bow and a friendly smile, Captain Terence 
O'Niel walked < jauntily ' out of the coffee-room. 

<< I forgot to tell you, that I had despatched Boots 
early in the morning with a note to Mr Jones^ an- ' 
Bouncing mj arrival in London, and my intention of 
calling on him between eleven and twelve o'clock. X . 
now sat down in expectation of my adversary's mes* 
sage, and wrote a note to the old gentleman, explain- 
ing the cause of breaking my engagements. I gave 
my note to Boots, with directions to be as expedHioua 
as be could, and returned to my seat still boiling with 
indignation at the insults I had received from the 
bloodthirsty Irish captain. 

" Whilst endeavouring to while away the time by., 
spelling for the third or fourth time through the ad- 
vertisements of the Morning Herald, a very stroi^ 
looking, bluff, red-faced man, walked up to me, and 
said, « Servant, sir. — What's the news ? ' 

<< I looked up from my paper, and, not being in the 
Lumour to stand any farther impertinence, replied, , 
■* Deliver your message with the least possible delay* 
I know what you've come about.' 

" * Oh, you do, do you ? — Glad to hear it. — Tbe^n. 
you'll do the thing quietly.' , 

<* < Certainly ; and also as soon as may be. Unfor- 
tunately, I have Qo one to act as. my friend.' 
' '< < Qh| it majkes. no hodds abo^t tbaj;; Mr Qbl^r 
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19 la wferj godd-ttatnred g-entleman. But if y e*r peticlar 
about that-ere, there's Mr Hookit, in Dyer's-alley, a» 
gets many gentlemen in your situation dear off. 
He'll com« for a trifle.' 

^ * Well/ I replied, astonisbed at the vulg-arity of 
the cajitain's second, * I don't know what to do on the * 
occasion. I shall consult the only friend I have in 
Londoti.' 

' « * Ah, do. Character's a great matter in them 
there consarns; but then, unfortunately, you're s^ 
nttcommon well known.' 

' *** * Quite the reverse, I assure you. But whea 
must I appear ? * 

u i Why, to-morrow morning, at half a'ter nine.' 

•<^' Where?' 

'*• * In Bow street, to be sure. But you're sure to 
be remanded — Come along, and we'll have the exami- 
nsition over in a jiffey.* 

** * What examination do you mean ? ' 

■^ * Oh, you'll hear in plenty of time You needn't 

«ay nothing to me; 'case, you see, I'm bound to 
report all you say to my principal.' 

'" * And. what the devil do I care for that ? Your 
principal is a scoundrel; and I hope to be lucky 
enough to lodge a bullet in his brains.' 

" * Come, that is letting out. — The cab's at the' 
^oor— come.* 

" < I shan't budge a step. I will meet your princi*- 
pal according to his appointment ; but I have business 
elsewhere, and wish none of his company just now.' 

** « I dare say you don't ; but I hftve a cotiple of 
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gentlemen at the door as will quicken your move- 
ments, I expects. You have worn the darbies before 
this, I guess. — The cab-man has got his supeeny.' 

" < May I ask,' I cried, in a tempest of passion, 
^ what the devil you take me for?' 

« « Why, I takes you for petty larceny — for bei]% 
too busy with your fingers last night at the theatre*' 
" I was struck dumb with astonishment at the mam's 
declaration. * Do you know who I am, sir ?' I ex- 
claimed. 

" * I can't say I knows you myself — ^but the cab- 
^ man swears he took you up here last night, and gave 
information again' you the moment he heard of the 
lady's loss.' 

" ' I will clear up this in a moment,' I said ; *letine 

^ Jftst write a note to a gentleman in Grosvenor place.' 

" < By all means; I never hurries no man as be- 

' hatves like a gentleman. We charges a guineaa- 

' quarter of an hour.' 

« * You shall have it.' I wrote a second lett^ to 

'Mr Jones, informing him of my new calamity, a© d 

beggfing his presence in Bow street as quickly as 

' possible. The two gentlemen who had addressed dae 

the day before were in comers of the room. I went 

up to the old man who had accused me of sitting on 

^ the True Blue Candidates* Committee, and said- — 

* You «aw me here last night, sir. I am now accused 

' bf picking pockets, or some such thing; do you think 

it possible, sir, that a man of my ap * * 

«< * Sir,' replied the old gentleman, * I beg you will 
not apply fop my opinion. You yourself confessed 
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with your own lips you were a Whig. I have nothing 
more to say. After such a declaration as that, I 
should be inclined to think the accusation as likely 
to be just, as not/ 

" Disgusted with the bigotry of the old blockhead, 
J( turned to the opposite corner, where the- other gen- 
tleman was busy over his breakfest— < Sir,' I. said, 
^irom being mistaken for some other individual, I 
gm accused of having committed a theft at the theatre 
last night.' « 

-M. " fiD-'i — d glad to bear it,' replied the man ; ' how 
•¥«e tthall rejoice at it in Brighton. That comes, of 
*aellipg yourself to the Tories. We shan't be trou- 
bled with you for fourteen years I hope — so that \f e 
.are .quit of you for two elections, at all events.* 
. u^,I iRtOiw lost all command of my temper, and assured 

- both gentlemen, that the moment I had explained the 
.ridiculous mistake, I should most assuredly cudgel 
them both to death. I now hurried as quickly as pos- 

osiWeiout of the house, followed closely by the officer, 
iiiuod jumped into a cab that was drawn up to the door. 

- i When we ^topt at Bow street, the driver of the vehicle 
M leered .round the side at me with a most diabolical 

\'i A* 'Yell, Jim,* be said, < you von't be so mighty big 

- ueatt time, I .'opes.' I recognised the ruffian who bad 
h 4mven me the evening before, and \t(hose gibberish 
; and irapertineQpe b»4 fojcced me .to leave, his <JQn- 

veyance. ../,,. * 

. ff Twos^irly-rlopWng gfAtl^me^ were s^ed,^ with 

.fta:MaaziijD^ mr ofcity dig^jfy^ o^,tJie„l?ieiv?Jff,,. , ., 
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. ** ^ Sorry to find you 'here ag«n, prisoner/ ssid the 
jffonnger of the uftgistntes : < it » not flfbore hiilfa 
yiMu* einoe we pvesoribed a dose of Hovtenonger^' 

<< I looked at the man as he said this, ezpeeting^ 
Ibflt his remark was addressed to -some dther iodividuai 
la the court. .His hng^e grey gooeebeny eyes wen^ 
fixed unmistakeahly on me, and what with the ferw 
ment of my spirits, and the disagreeable incidents 
tiiat had pestered me ever since my arrival in London, 
I was nearly bursting with rage and indignation. 

<« « What do you mean,' I cried, * you scowling 
nffian, by pretending to recognise me as a mal»« 
ftotor?' 

<< * Put irons on the prisoner's wrists,' calmly re« 
plied the magistrate, < and keep him from any actual 
Tiolence ; his insolence of tongue we shall find ano* 
ther method of curing.' 

. « The elder dignitary here broke in. < I advise 
you, youBg man, to be more respectful to your judges. 
I myself have an impression of having very lately 
sent you to the treadmill ; but a person in mj situa- 
tion sees so many scoundrels in the course of a day, 
that it is impossible to remember one villanous phy- 
siognomy more than another.' 

** * Are you, too, in the plot against me, you foul- 
tongued Pharisee ?' I exclaimed ; \ I give you notice* 
you sludl answer for this the moment I am at liberty.' 

<* < Take down his words,' said the junior magi- 
strate; ' the dignity of this bench shall not be so in- 
sufferably outraged while I have the hcmour of «a seat 
on it.' 
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*«<Iii tht& maem time, rny^ former fH«nd, 'who bad 
coiiduk:ted me to the ofBce^ was htmWj employed iK 
putting manaeiee on my wrists, and wkaspered, ^Hnff^ 
tag the queer core won't do— try t'other tey ; yon*ll 
may be get off for three months and a fleg^ng'.' 'i 
Mowled at the man as he said this, and by my mut^ 
tared tlireats of rengeance converted him from a 
soil; of 'well^sfaer into an enemy. 

> *^ The magistrates proceeded in the business. R 
appeared that a lady had been robbed at the theatre* 
A hue and cry was raised — and the cabman, '^^ho bad 
ooDYeyed me nearly to the theatre, immediat^y de- 
clared that he had taken the notorious Jem Wrencher 
on his way to the play ; that he knew in a moment 
that Jem was after some spoil, as he was disguised 
like a gentleman, and lodged at Hatch ett's — and thaft 
he had not the least doubt that Jem was the thief. 
He was called up for his evidence. 

* * Do you know this man — ^the prisoner at the 
bar ? ' said the magistrate. 

^<<Yes; I knows him well. His name is Jem 
Wrendier; bat ve alvajs calls him Jemmy the 
Jewel, for shortness.' 

" < And you took him last night to Covent Garden ?' 

" * Yes ; but he left me before ve got out of Long 
Aore, 'cause he aee'd an old gentleman as was intos^ 
ticate, and he vanted to have a grab at his vateh and 
danglers.' 

<* < Did he tell you that sueh was his ^intention 
when he lefb the cab ?' 

<< < He ! Lord bless ye, no, sir. Jem's as close aa 
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Tax ; be never tells nobody of yat he's aiter — for be 
saySy SSLJ8 be, no *complice, no split, says be/ 

<< * Prisoner, 70a mnst give an acoonnt of yonn^. 
Wbat is your name ? ' said bis wordupu 
« < Fysbe.' 

<< < Come, sir, none of yonr ynlgar ribaldry bene. 
We sball fisb it out, d^end npon it. Again I -ask 
yon, by wbat name you wisb to be examined ?* 

^ ^ Fysbe, I tell you, sir; my name is Jobn Fysbe, 
of Notting-ball, in tbe county palatine of Doi^aiii*'i 

^ < Ob, very well, put down bis name. Now' an- 
swer me — ^Wbere were you yesterday, between tbe 
bours of nine and balf-past eleven ? ' 
« * At Covent Garden tbeatre.' 
« ' Wrhe tbat down.— In tbe boxes ? ' / 

« < Yes/ 

« « Now, prisoner, mark me ; I advise you sefiomiy 
to say notbing tbat may criminate yourself - hat an- 
swer me tbis moment, as you hope to eso^ge the Se- 
verest penalties upon crime, botb in tbis li£e. and die 
next — did you not rob a lady of ber jewek ? * 

^< ^ You insulting scoundrel,' I began, bnt^ms 
stopt by a friendly nudge from tbe officer at my side. 
*' < No nonsense, sir. He doesn't deny tiie &tt. 
Write down that be confesses ' —*- 

« < Write no such thing,' I exclaimed. ^ I oonftss 
no lie of tbe sort/ ' ■ 

*^ The old magistrate here interfered, and said to 
one of the myrmidons of tbe ofiice-*^ Search tbe 
prisoner/ In an instant, tbe expert bands of the, 
officer had rummaged eveiy pocket of my dress ; and a 
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^ glittering heap of rings, bracelets, and necklaces, were 
laid on the table, before the glistening eyes of the 
now delighted magistrates. These, you'll remember, 
were the trinkets of my aunt and cousin. 

" The magistrate, as he took up each article care- 
fttUy^ looked to a written inventory which he held in 
'his: handy and laid them down again with an unsatis- 
fied shake of the head. At last, when my cousin's 
watch was taken out of its box and examined, he 
jumped up evidently highly pleased, and said — 
^ Tiaere needs no farther confirmation. This is the 
i^atcfa described in this paper — there can be no doubt 
on that point. The cipher of H. M. is quite con- 
clusive. Remand him till this day week, when Miss 
Mervyn will come forward and identify.' 

" * Miss Mery vn ! ' I exclaimed — * is she the lady I 

V sobbed?' 

«. < Stop a moment I * exclaimed his worship. * Put 

■ down that exclamation — he confesses he robbed a lady, 

• only that he didn't know her name.' 

<' At this juncture, a gentleman I had never seen 

'(before stej^ed forward and said — ^ Please your wor- 
ship, there is surely some mistake here. I was sent 
by a friend to wait on this individual with a hostile 
message. I found on arriving at Hatchett's he had 
been carried to this office, and feel quite astonished at 
what I have heard. My friend called him out for 
insulting and rude behaviour to a Mrs Paterson and 

her ward, Miss Mervyn * 

« < The same lady, sir,' said the magistrate ; * who 
was afterwards pillaged ? ' 
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« < TTie snwie. My frktid thotight Wm ^iUf only 
of impertitieirce. Of course, he eonid ti^vcr ha-W 
tfaong^ht of demanding satisfaction from a thief/ 

- « I was perfectly overpowered, ts you may sup-'i 
pose, with sudi a concurrence of events, and made no 
reply. The gentleman indignantly tore the le/tter fae^ 
had undertaken to deliver to me, and tittenng a fervent* 
pwyer for my speedy arrival at the gallows, he left' 
the judgement-hall. Just as they were making out' 
my committal, my friend, Mr Jones, Came puffing' 
ittto the room. Luckily he was acquainted with tiieh*' 
worships — and after shaking me by the hand, deposed' 
that he knew me to be a man of independent fortune,* 
and pledged his life I could not be the perpetrator of 
the robbery. Things were now easily explained. 
The cipher of my cousin Hannah Meynell accounted: 
for the H. M. upon the watch ; the other things were 
aeoounted for by a mistake on the part of the cabriolet 
driver, and after an awkward sort of apology from' 
their worships, I was very glad to take Mr Jones's 
arm and find my way into the street. My first im- 
pulse was of course to go and right inyself in the 
eyes of the beautiful Miss Mervyn, Old Jones had 
some business which he said would detain him about 
an hour, but at tbe end of that time he promised to 
join me act her house. I went and was ushered up 
stairs. On entering the room, the first object which 
presented itself to me was the gallant Captain I^erence 
O'Niel, seated beside a good-looking sort of dumpy^ 
little girl on the sofa. The moment he «aw me he 
started up, looking as fierce as a tiger. — < What is the 
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iaea»]Qg of thU intrusion here, jou scouodrel ; lias 
Mijor Hapkin$ not delivered my note to you? ' 

<< The lady screamed at this address ; and an old* 
person, whom I concluded was the gofuvemtmte^ coming 
forward, begged ns both to be quiet. I explained matn, 
ters as rapidly as I could. But in truth, by this time^^i 
I was heartily sick of the great city and all the mise^ 
ries- I had encountered in it ; and now that I ba4 
faidy seen the lady of EUndale manor, and the verjr 
sweet smiles she fi^roured the gallant O'Niel with, I 
was not very anxious as to whether they thought me- 
a pickpocket or not* However, both the ladies ezi^ 
pressed the greatest wonder at the captain's mistaking 
me for the person who had behaved rudely to theiA 
in the box. In a short time Mr Jones made bis ap^- 
piearance, — and a few minutes saw us both fairly in 
the street again. 

<< < Elmdale manor, Mr Fyshe, is certainly a hewh- 
ti&l farm«' 

<< < Pretty place,' I replied. 

<< < 'Twould make a sweet addition to Notting-halL 

« < Tolerable— if it were not encumbered.* 
, *^ < Encumbered ? — there is not a debt on it/ 
. " * No, but there's a young lady,* said I very dry. 
ly^^< and an Irish captain. I am off home again by 
the evening coach. I wouldn't stay another day ia 
this infernal town* to be made King of England.* 

<< < Then» Mr Fyshe,' said old Jones^ withdrawing 
his airm, and looking, very distant and dignified^ < I 
have been mistaken in you.' 
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' « * So have a deuced lot of people,' I replied — * I 
sometimes doubt whether I am myself or not. After < 
this I ^iU stay among people irho ha^e known me 
all tnj days, and who won^ take me for a thief or it 
piblltician ;* — ^and, in truth, gentlemen, I was as gottd' 
as my word, — ^that evening saw me on my way to ' 
Durham, with all my commissions unexecuted. My 
aunt was some days before she forgave me my negli- 
gence, but Cousin Hannah pardoned me very soon, 
and, in proof of it, in about three months from that 
time she consoled me for the loss of Oulsley farm 
and Elmdale manor by giving me herself." 

«< That's what I call the best of it, and no mistake," 
said old Hixie, who, to all outward appearance, had 
been profoundly asleep all the time of Mr Fyshe's 
story — « but, gentlemen, if you'll give me leave, I'll 
tell you an anecdote which I think none of you have 
heard. A soldier s duty, gentlemen, ought to over- 
rule all other considerations. Friendship, happiness, 
love itself, ought to yield when put in comparison 
with duty. When I entered the army, it is now se- 
veral years ago, a young fellow" 

" Poh I that's the story of John Taylor and the 
beautiful Portuguese" — said the officer who sat oppo- 
site the garrulous quartermaster. 

" And how, in the name of wonder, did you know ? " 
said old Hixie, thrown on his haunches. 

" Why, you told it two or three nights ago, and 
you have let us have it, with additions and correc- 
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tionsy twica a-weeks o^ &n ayerage, ever $ince I 

..<< W/eU/' replied the q^oarterma^ter, joining in th^. 
l^ughiTT**' tell us ft betti^r, that's all ; for my own paft: 
Ijtbink.a gooji thing can't come too often— so .FIl| 
thank ^ou not to detain the bottle." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thb indiyidual thiw addressed hemmed three timely 
pre{i>aratory to th^ commencemeDt of his story ; biM 
fae£)re he had got any farther^ a young genthnm^;: 
who had been laughing immoderately for a long time 
at the absurd appearance of the gallant Hrxie, broke 
out — " For Heaven's sake I let us have the ttory of 
the Fair Portuguese, Mr Quartermaster." 

' Hixie, at this speech, sat bolt upright on his chair, 
looked with a dignified expression of tipsy gravity on 
the person who addressed him, and said — << Meaning 
ma, sir? — Good-nature has its limits; and though 1' 
allow our own lads to call me quartermaster, or s^xy ' 
other thing they choose, I hold it redogatory — dego- 
ratory I mean — (d — n the word !) — to the dignity -df r 
agientleman holding his Majesty's commission fortO' 
submit to a lower cognomination than that to whichic; 
he is justly entitled." .; fr 

" I assure you," replied the other, " that if I Yanrtu 
done any thing to offend you, it is in total ignoTailcet 
of military etiquette. I scarcely know the diffisfenne* 
between a fieldrioarshal and a.eercjant* I hiMv e the» 
xi^ortune to be a civilian*" .. ) ^ f - 

<< Ah I if that*9 th^ ca96» give me yotur hand, jTMtDgt. 
geatlem^i-T^d Dixie's Bot the jnwi to^cfaepish^mbv^i 
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lice — 80, if joull come to my quarters to-night, you 
shall have the &ir Portuguese, and also my sea 
voyage to the Cape, not to mention a glass of grog 
and a segar ; for, between ourselves, I am strongly 
inclined to be of opinion, that the tongue of a man is 
liker a mill than any thing in the world ; for you see^ 
young gentleman, if by any chance the stream runs 
di^, what does the will say to the water ? The mill 
8>ys to the water^ says the mill, — < No drink no dap- 
fter j' amd just in the same way says my tongue to the 
l^tmdy bottle^-^say 8 it " 

. M Poh I we all know what you do with your tongue : 
stts ibr mny sake, Hixie, dear, give it a holyday ; for 
here has Harry Phipps been sending a detachment of 
Ivsms forward to pioneer the way for his story, and 
the road has been cleared this half hour." 

;.Mr Bkdpps took advantage of the pause, and struck 
ill h^bve Hixie had got his mouth empty enough to 
r^y. 

. ^ I don't know, after all, that I have any story to 
teU. I have never myself met with any adventure 
worth relating ; and I have not, I am sorry to say, the 
ajft of some people in reversing the old fable, and 
making mice bring forth mountains. A lesson or two 
more fvom the quartermaster will perhaps enable me 
to discover that I have led a most adventurous life ; 
hutf till then, I must remain ccmtent with letting 
other people be the heroes of my stories. 

<< Before I got my commission, I was, of course, futt 
of enthusiasm about honour and glory, long spurs, and 
red coats, as all young soldiers ought to be. 1 lost no 

R 
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opportunity of becttming aoquaiotted vnih tliose who 
had seen service, and the title of captain or ttUKJidr 
branded nobler in my ears than duke or isarquisk I 
lived in a midland county ; the neighlbourhood was 
<|uiet and retired, and I had already exhausted, all the 
military information of the two or three families 
which composed the society of our village. My prin<- 
ctpal friend was an old man, the surgeon, who had 
been — as he told me £our or five times a-day — ^in an 
elevated position on the medical sta£f of <iie — ^— shire 
regiment of militia, commanded by that brave and 
distingpiiished officer, Sir Theophilus Snooks, the great 
stockbroker and banker. The gallant lieuteaant-oo* 
lonel seemed, by Mr Benjamin Lister's account (this 
was the sui^eon's nmne), to have been a most scien- 
tific tactician. His account of a sham-fight, whece 
the regiment got entangled among the carriages of 
the spectators^ and at last was completel:y broken anld 
dispersed in a vain eifort to defile double-quick time 
between the stalls of the apple-women on the ground, 
was one of the most stirring descriptions of a battle- 
field I had ever listened to. But the same stories^ 
and the same descriptions, every day repeated, at last 
became rather tiresome ; and I was rejoioed beyond 
measure, one day^ when Mr Lister came up to me 
with a look of vast importance, And said, < Only thinks 
Mr Harry, the Symmonds's cottage is let at last.' 

" < Indeed I who's the tenant ? ' 

« < Why, you'U perceive, Mr Harry, that it would 

perhaps be premature to express all my suspicions 

indeed, caution is one of the chief requisites of a 
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gentleman in the medical profession, as my old tutor, 
Dr Hiimmums, used to say in his lectures on the ma^ 
teria mediea. The doctor used to say— -a very good 
speedi I think it was — he used to say, — Gentlemen, 
I only giro you this piece of advice : Think twice he* 
fore you speak, and don't speak then, if you can help 

it.' 

<< < Well^ hut what has the materia mediea to do 
irith Symmond's cottage ? who has taken it ? ' 

<* < A gentleman. His hoxes are arrived at the White 
Horse : I saw the direction by mere accident of course ; 
for, as old Dr Hummums used to say in his lectures-^ 
said he— Medical men, said he, should not be inquisi«> 
tire. 1 was just thinking over the good old man's ad- 
vice, as I was talking to the landlady. Some package^ 
were lying in the passage. I happened accidentally to 
turn up the direction-cards with my cane, and helped 
Mrs Morris to read a letter she had received from th^ 
owner of them. His name is Captain William Hora- 
tio Ryder : he has taken the cottage for three months^ 
takes possession of it to-morrow, and that is all the 
information I have yet been able to collect.* 

" My friend Mr Lister, you'll perceive, like a great 
many other people, first laid down a general proposi- 
tion, and then broke it, as if he had acquired a perfect 
right to pry and blab, by expressing a prodigious 
abhorrence of curiosity and tittle-tattle. 

<< The captain came, and as he was the first bona fide 
captain I had yet been acquainted with, you may ima- 
gine how zeidously I cultivated his friendship. He 
was a man about twenty-nine years of age ; well in- 
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•formed, and cbmihunicative, with an air at'tbe 6ktne 
time of melancholy and abstraction that puzzled mV 
Yery much to account for. My friend the surgeon 
was no less non-plussed than myself. For a man nt 
the prime of life, with every apparent comfort round 
him, to be so oppressed with low spirits, was a cir- 
cumstance that set the uninquisitive pupil of the sen- 
tentious Dr Hummums nearly distracted^ H6 pryed 
and chattered incessantly, and redoubled his profei- 
sions of veneration for the dicta of his ancient masfer J^ 
l>ut Captain Ryder's silence on all matters of hW 
personal history, was a stronger defence against itd^ 
pertinent curiosity than the precepts of the professoit 
My father, who was the clergyman of th6 tillage^ 
called on him, and was pleased with his conversation';* 
he became a constant visitor at the parsonage— atid ^' 
he joined in all the little parties that were going on in 
our neighbourhood, we were in hopes that his 'tnie-' 
lancholy would wear off in time. But in this t^' 
were disappointed. He and I had by this time becomi^ 
as intimate as a lad of sixteen or seventeen 'could be 
with a staid sober gentleman of twenty -nitae. ^ We* 
walked and fished together, and on all subj^ct^, save 
those connected with his personal adventures, Be was 
open and unrestrained. One day, when I had brekkA' 
tfested with him, we were making preparations for'af 
fishing Expedition up the water, when Mi' Lister wftsr 
aflWiounced. I don't think the captain took to tA^ 
friend the surgeon from the first, but th6 old nildtt'Wfi^ 
ift rtefilUty so frieiidly and good-hearted, thiat those who* 
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^Pf w bw readily forgave th^ little weaknesses iq l^i^. 
cdbtaractier, 

,, " <, Paptaiu Ryder, your most obedient: Masteip 
^aip^y,,your Jiuioble cum stumble,' said the EscuW 
piap^ on enX^ng the room — < Heard the news, eh ?.* 
. " *. News ? * said Captain Rydews— < I didn't knowi 
th^y grew here/ 

^ ,*f * G,?pw ! my dear sir/ replied the*mattBr-of-facfe 
Mr ^ster, who, if he was slow at apprehending a joke 
at all t^mes, yn^s doubly so from such an unexpected 
^^r^r as the hypochondriacal captain. ' News don'ti 
gfpw-r-they don't belong to either of the three king^ 
dpms/ 

. , " < Then it must be foreign intelligence ; so do 1^1 
us ,have it/ said I, < for we are off for the weirs, and 
f^e.piished for time/ 

". * Ah, always in a hurry, Master Harry ; as that 
Uljii^rio^s and gallant officer, Sir Theophilus, used to 
$^y, jthe more haste the worse speed, said he-^ah»> 
bfc^y.e maUt splendid commander. I had the honour^ 
(Jl^ptain Ryder, to hold a high situation on the medi-* 
cal staff of |the '— ; — 
, /,< < The news, jny dear sir, the news,* I interrupted^ 
.,<<. < Softly, npy young friend, softly ; I thought you 
Uiust have Jieard them. The report's all over the 
vill^e i^ic^^i — ^the tally-ho hounds meet on our 
g?;e^n, to-njoff pw. ff ow, I've hew thinkingj » Captain , 
Byfier, tJwt a .spiking, :g^Upp' after tlje fox will do. 
y,9^i^px;^gj9P4.fiian. fishing,, or ^ny other ;^ort of Qxer^ 
qS|B, . , Vy[^ ftsi ipr^ty a, pj?4 , in wy , ?<;aWl^r-i5a*l»Pi^ ^^ 
high-spirited for mj riding — he is perfectly at your 
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Service, and a hard day will do you both good — he 
backs a little at timber, but at a ditch he's delicious/ 

" Friendlier oifer than this no man could make, 
and I was astonished at the coldness of the captain s 
manner in refusing a day's hunting, and on the horse 
of a friend too — he became gloomier and more moodily 
silent than I had ever seen him, and the poor medico 
shortly after took his leave, somewhat discomfited by 
the manner in which his courtesy had been received. 
After he left us, Ryder's dejection seemed evidently 
to increase ; he gave up his intention of fishing, anA 
as I saw that even my company was a restraint on 
him, I shortly after shouldered my rod, and pro- 
ceeded to the weirs alone. I must confess I thought 
more about my melancholy friend than my tackle — ^ 
* What could there be in a fox-chase that affected his 
spirits so grievously ? Was he offended with old 
Lister for offering him a mount ? ' But as all thfe 
queries a man proposes to himself generally end with 
very unsatisfactory answers, I tried to banish him 
from my thoughts, and after an hour or two's tolera- 
ble sport, got home in time for dinner. A note was 
lying for me from Ryder, begging me to go down and 
share his mutton chop ; so off I started, and cheered 
myself with the anticipation that something or other 
would drop out in the course of a whole evening-'s 
tite'd-titey that would throw some light on the causes 
of his mysterious depression. 

" The dinner passed off as usual, but when we had 
filled our first bumper to the King, he said to me, 
*" You must have thought my conduct Tery odd in 
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itefasing old lister s obliging offer of his horse, but I 
have no doabt you will think the reason of my refusal 
still more extraordinary. ' 

** < Ohy many men/ I said, ' have a sort of scruple 
in mounting a friend's horse to follow hounds.' 

" * It isn't that. — So, my good fellow, I may just 
as well tell you the whole story once for all — I know 
you won't blab it, like our Pythagorean friend, the 
<)i$ciple of Dr Hummums, and you will not wonder 
^ny longer at the dulness of my spirits, when you 
know what cause I have for sorrow.' He sighed as 
Jtie said this, and finished his bumper. 
., '^ I followed his example in the latter of these 
operations, and prepared as sober a countenance as I 
could to listen to a tale of wo. 

<^^I have so few relations,' said Captain Ryder^ 

* that when I was left an orphan at three or four years 
of age, the person nearest to me in blood was an aunt 
of mj mother's. To the charge of this old lady I was 
committed; and though I have to thank her for kind- 
.ness more, I may say, than maternal, yet to her I owe 
^ the unhappiness I have hitherto experienced. She 

• was one of those unceasingly fidgety people who never 
ileaveone alone. From thetimeshe taught me my letters 

she thought it was her imperative duty to superintend 
every other part of my education* She endeavoured 
.40. form my feelings exactly after the model of her 
own ; and, in fiict, she so perfectly succeeded, that I 
am ashamed to confess to you, at the age of fifteen I 
had no thoughts, no wishes, no prejudices even, i^ave 
those of my vei^ejra^ble grand-aunt. It has taken . me 
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1;h^ugU. outwardly I am alwayp loi^takii^iSopiCttptiaA 
](^der, my conscience t^lls me I dm .a, liypon^te aU 
t|i^ time, for, in reality I am nothing more nocleas 
^n old aui^t Anne. She bad had h^9onQm9 mhet 
i^9^tjh» an^, according to the syatem she.foUowted m 
^ other things, she inoculated me with ,a< sort* ^ 
pergonal participation in her misfortunes* Some tiin^ 
$^rtly after the Flood she had been in lore ^th 
Spme gallant cavalier; and though there >was!6Qti«t 
t]:^ing very ridiculous in the idea of an. indiyidd^ ee 
oJd and withered as my preceptress having . ever beeif 
^ slave to the tender passion, her policy was too 8U04 
q^9sful in impressing me with a vigorous resolution to 
ayoid» if possible, the catastrophe whicL bad ' miiued 
her hopes. The object of her attachment hadibeen^ 
like Nimrod, a mighty hunter in his day, aad^Uiloartt 
t)i|iately broke his neck in leaping over a waH. ttA 
fox-chase, in my aunt*s estimation, after that ereuw 
if^ only a doak for suicide and murder,, a hocserft 
o^ore deadly scourge than pestilence or famine.) The 
Utmost effort of her courage only enabled hc^ to4rult 
^ in a carriage, and her anathemas were Bofdroib^ 
md her descriptions of the unavoidableaess of eroddenr 
4eath the nooment I pressed the saddle so convinfiingw 
tjbat I fairly confess to you that at your age^ Maater 
Qfurry, I mfvid much more willingly have stemnodiS) 
b^tery than VV^ ^7 ^^^ ^"^^ ^^^ stirnip, My.aunt.r 
l^lfifever, ^ie4f . , ,1 iouixfji piy self by her Wndnesa ncher- 
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JftOifeelitb<d^<iiMpiteae^lift ^ffe'cts of the mode in Vhich ^Ir6 
tod'jbrdug:4t't»^ tq[); i'foii'nd,' on* ebq\iMii^ ititb W;^ 
iiwniiMfidi tbat'I Aidttot watit foi* spirit ;' btit''ttife 
KilitatT* li^ Phad led, and the feelings Ihkd ihibib^'dl) 
i^iirag aware unfitted ixiB for the duties of the kHi\^ 
boL life- in 'which I found myself placed. 1 resolri^d', 
therefore, a^ the hest school for acquiring all the tnan-^ 
iniefis and' liberality of sentiment, and knowledge Hi 
<ihe"sai!i&time of men and manners, which I so earn- 
«tdy desired, to enter the army. A commission wa$ 
opeedily procured. I became popular with my com* 
pmioBS, by cipenly and at all times confessing my inf^ 
rionty in what is called knowingness, but professing at 
the same time my readiness to be taught ; and in thi^ 
iragr * very short time enabled me to bet upon racesf, 
{N|g^n<^matefaes, and other things of that description^ 
avcl lose my money with the good-nature of a gentle-^ 
liian, and the facility of a spoon — two good qualitibsi 
Whidi are: certain, when they are combined, to rende)! 
any<»ne the delight of his mess. My reinerence for 
nrtr' aunt's injunctions insensibly decayed; my fears 
df itbe ol|ject8 she had painted in snch terrible coloiirs 
gradually disappeared ; and I even worked myself up 
to'fiuch a «tate of desperate resolution, that havi»s>: 
listened one night to an animated conversation, antt 
hei!Hg rather heated with wine, I promised to join a' 
pbHy- of our officers who were going* out' with trid 
h^nds 'next morning; If it was fbDyitd' ihake Ih^' 
jpromise/ y^to will efey it waft •nrfafd^esaf to iulfifl it: Btrt' 
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I was resolved to set my li^B upon tke hazard of a die, 
aad get over my secret fears by one first and desperate 
effort. Tbe horse I rode was one of those beantt- 
fill paced, canterii^, easy creatures, that I bad ofteo 
looked upon with a sort of desire to try if I eouldft^ 
enjoy the apparently delightful motion* I was in 
raptures with myself as I floated beautifully to the 
coyer-side; and as I had by this time banished all 
fear, and had even made up my mind to a fall, I begm 
to enjoy the exhilarating scene. My horse seemed 
to enter rather too powerfully into my feelings of 
enjoyment. The prancing of so many gallant steeds, 
the sounding of homs> and voices of thedogs^ put the 
beautiful creature on his mettle. However, I man- 
aged, by letting him do exactly as he Hked, to keep 
my seat, to my own most profound admiration. At 
last came a prodigious burst : hounds and horsemen 
started off with a dash through the brushwood of the 
cover. The fox had stolen away, and the whole field 
hurried as if for life and death. My horse grew per- 
fectly insane ; in a moment he was flashing amoinga 
' crowd of men ; passed them, with the bit strongly hald 
between his teeth ; then, in that phantaamagoria-like 
vision, I saw a vast multitude of hounds, and heard the 
howling of some of them that were crushed beneath his 
hoofs. Suddenly other sounds rang in my ears-^hey 
were those of hooting and hallooing, cursing and swear- 
ing, mingled with threats of the most appalHng^atrocifiy . 
« Shoot the vilkun ! murder the rascid I horsewhip the 
tailor ! ** — and fast and farious as was my pace, I soon 
heard ih^ trampling ol unnumbered horses behind me ; 
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the sound of ganoping feet came nearer and nearer^ 
the storm of execrations became loader and loader, in 
which, in file enthusiasm of the moment, I voeifer-. 
oa^lj jdlned, and spurred my already nearly flying 
charger, unmindful of the yelping of the half-doz^i 
dogs w© overturned at every step. Whilst scouring 
along like the wind, and wondering in my amazing 
ignorance where the deuce the fox could be — for by 
this time I had headed the hounds — the voices of the 
bofrsemen behind me still sounded in my ears; the 
^brealiiing of their horses was close to me, when — hea- 
. ^en apd earth ! how shall I express the agonies of 
my rage and astonishment — I felt five or six enor- 
jDKrns hunting-whips most vigorously applied to my 
shoulders. ** Tailor ! scoundrel ! villain I ** was the 
'Accompaniment of every blow — " that will teach you to 
'kill poor Rover ; there 9 for Trusty I there's for Jum- 
per I " All this time I felt it impossible to pull up my 
horsey which now exerted itself with an increase of 
speed. My persecutors were shortly left behind ; over 
hedge, ditch, and stile, my st^ed and I still continued 
' our course ; the voice of the pack died oiF in the dis- 
tance, and I found myself pursuing my career through 
peaceful fields and undisturbed meadows, where every 
mow and then a startled countryman shouted out 
some strange exclamation of alarm or surprise. Half 
■maddened with pain and indignation, and anxious to 
have an opportunity of revenging myself on my cow- 
ardly assailants, 1 waa rejoiced when my career came 
to an end by the noble animal fioundering into a ditoh, 
and finding itself totally uoaUe to rise. I left it to 
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ito 'Mev and gtttiog into a ohaiscat the ftr^t towftl 
dgme toy I f etinrned to qaai^rg^ HeF^, o^ course^ tni^ 
mbur wkh her hundred tongues 'had helsa 'bnsrf iwitt)f 
nsf adT^ituje. Even my companions wbo had tempted 
Bi« to tihe hunt, did not give the most favoiirab}j» 
eoioilring to my conduct in the iieldi Th^^hioted ^ 
tdiat my unprovoked cruelty in riding) oiiter the isoundtf 
net-Ttitb no nore than its fitting reward from -the ap^ 
pttcation' of the horsewhip* Unfortunately it' wds.u 
sofaBcription pack, or my first business woiild hav^ 
been to have shot the owner. I found it was impos-^i 
sible to diseoTer who the persons were who hadas^ 
soiidted me> and all my enquiries only led me t^ the 
conclusion, that the attack had been made on my pern 
fitom. at the unanimous desire of every sportsniaa^oiife 
tjhe grounds The actual performers weire grooms and 
wfaippers-in — I could, of course, demand no satisfad« 
tion £rom fellows like them, and resolved accordingly) 
to challenge the whole hunt. By the advice^ hontevfiff^] 
of my friends, I contented myself with sending a mesk- 
sage to the master of the hounds, an old bluff-faci^d 
OMimtry squire ; and, after stating to him that I «adei!iv 
stood he had given encouragement to the inlamous/ 
ecoundnek who had so grossly insulted mei I concluded > 
by- making him responsible for their be&iaviour> amd* 
accordingly requested him to name hit time* and placCi) 
His answer was in these words, -asneiHr as Iweia^m*^ 

bw-t-l- ' . .t. ,. . , ,. t .. ' ..,'. .,1 

' i^^^fltwasaflt half enottghi^I wifeh ta Godl- c6uldt 
lHUre> tgot! ^^r •enougliJ to^ ybu^ \ and I would mosH as^i 
eiire4fy ^tv^ibf^o^i^' w^ boa^ in y^ur shimif '^ ¥oiv 
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l|a,Ye killed my three best hounds, fmd lamed seyeit 
othen^i.And as to the satiefiEiction you wemt, you arast 
gto and^aek it from Bill Snaffle, our wMppemo. .As 
|o ypur nongense aliout pistols and all that^ it's all mtf 
e^ye. and my elbow^-^you don't think I'm such an asa 
^s to pu^ a bullet in your head just dow^ and tbenihaird 
td go and earth myself in France, or such like foreigils 
pi^rts, all the best of the hunting season, till I sIwm 
Bender at the summer 'sizes ? No, youn^ gentleman^ 
So, all I can say is, if you choose to ride orerihy 
heoods, you must stand the oonsequenoes-^hat's'iallu 
Sa no more from your seryant, John Brushton/ 
V. >^ The end of the adventure was, that I took the eap#^ 
liest opportunity of effecting an exchange. The regi«' 
»ent I joined was under sailing orders for Malta^ and^ 
I was delighted at the thought of leaving Eaglaitd smt 
aHits disagreeable associations behind me. Suddenlj' 
our departure was countermanded, and, to my horror 
and' chagrin, I found myself stationed at a large dtfpoV 
about fifteen or twenty miles from my own estate 
The view of the neighbourhood recalled very unpleni^ 
scnvt recollections ; and among the other feelings that. 
\rere> awakened by the well-known scenes, was a t«r^ 
dvdrwhelming one, I am sorry to say, of hatred to the^ 
riiemory of old aunt Anne. But however her mode^ 
of education had lowered me in my own eyed, the 
weakh wkieh she was known to have left me made mU 
no inconsiderable object in the eyes of others. I-waai 
ffeted afad feksted.by dvery hmily ixi the .neigHbour- 
heod, any ^ whdse* olive branches we^ of the J^ni^l 
nia^ gewUr. 'With the Usual way wlurdiieft >.<tf fpoil^' 
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'children, I found myself more pleased with those who 
domparatiyely neglected me, than with those who 
actually lavished their kindness and attentions. The 
Dunily which pleased me most was that of a widow 

lady of the name of . Why should I still feel a 

delicacy in giving utterance to the one loved name f 
Alas ! they are now nothing to me, and I fear I am 
less than nothing to them. Their name was Marshanu 
A son and daughter were the whole of the family | 
the son, a fine high-spirited lad, a few years younger 
than I was» and the daughter about seventeen. Th^ 
great charm about Gertrude Marsham was her perfect 
gentleness. I never saw a creature so meek, so soft, 
and, in short, so captivating in all her ways, ^le was 
not beautiful — scarcely, to superficial eyes, pretty 5 
but in my eyes, Master Harry, I must confess she 
was all that my most romantic dreams had fEmcied of 
femininity (if there is such a word) and grace. Ere 
many months were past, I was almost considered one 
of themselves ; and to my intercourse with that family 
I attribute, in a great measure, my having corrected 
the faults of my disposition, which had been either 
implanted in me, or strengthened by the injudicious 
education of my early years. Without ever having 
come to any declaration, I found that I was considered 
by others, and when I examined into the matter, even 
by myself, in the light of an engaged man. I couldn't 
help fancying that this was the light in which I was 
viewed by Mrs Marsham ; and vanity led me to sup- 
pose that Gertrude herself thou^t of me as some- 
thing very different from a common acquaintance. 
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Tlus went on for eome time. I was then two-end- 
twenty ; and though my income was considerable, I 
bad scarcely enough, as the phrase is, to marry on, as 
my aunt had tied up the estate till I should attain the 
rather unusual majority of twenty-three. Here, agaia, 
I have to attribute my misfortune to the absurdity of 
my relation. The Marshams were well aware of my cil^ 
cumstanoesy and indeed in that circle of sincere friends 
fLnd kind advisers I had no secret (sare one) to coil<- 
ceaL That secret was what I ought to have told long 
ibefore. If I had only had the sense to make my pro- 
posal to Gertrude, the incident might not perhaps have 
occurred which blasted all my hopes, and sent me me- 
lancholy and despairing through the world. Again my 
iU fortune pursued me in the shape of a horse. Troy 
WM not more certainly doomed to destruction by the 
agency of that detestable animal than I was. Since 
my misfortune in the hunting-Held I had been so mi- 
serably dejected in mind the moment I thought of a 
saddle, that I had abstained if possible from the very 
knention of a stable. To be sure I spcnrted a handsome 
phaeton, and, by dint of some lessons from my servant, 
bad learned to drive my pair of chestnuts without any 
apparent difficulty. One day, however, on paying my 
usuid visit to the Marshams, I was told with the 
greatest exultation that Gertrude had been presented 
by some relation with a very beautiful lady's palfrey — 
and, moreover, that she was impatient to give her new 
acquisition a trial. Alfred, her brother, was from home, 
and Gertrude looked at me with such imploring eyei^ 
that, spite of my almost prophetic anticipations of mis* 
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fbf tttue^ I CQirid not aroid (Ahtmg to'Ke her escort hi tbe 
ytiik* Tfat only gteed except the earda^ hordes wfaidi 
yrm fit for me was a verj prettf little bay, which waar 
unually liddeahy the groom when any of the family rodd 
ofcit. He seemed so gentle and quiet, that I began to 
have hopes that nothing would occur to interrupt the 
pleasure of our ride. Gertrude's palfrey was a rery 
gentle, beautiful creature, and off we set at a slow walk 
beneath the trees of the avenue, and diverged in a few 
Botinutes among " the bosky bournes and bushy dellsy* 
with which the small but picturesque park abounded. 
Our conversation was delightful — but unfortunately it 
was most disagreeably interrupted by the servile habits 
of my horse. His place had been so uniformly in the 
rear, that he required constant attention to keep him 
alongside of my companion. Unfortunately, too> 
her horse was rather too high spirited for so light a 
hand upon his rein, and his mettle seemed to be infi- 
nitely more excited when he heard the trampling 
of my horse behind him. But all my efforts to main* 
tain his place were of no avail. When Miss Marsham 
put her pony into a canter, no power which I could 
exert would induce my charger to desert his position * 
in the rear. Tramp, tramp, tramp, a sharp, short 
trot sounded on the elastic turf, and irritated my 
beautiful companion's palfrey into madness. She at 
last began to lose her coun^^ and cried to me to 
come on, bttt I firand it impossible to obey. At last 
she finally lost command of her horse, whidi set off 
full speed, over dells and hillocks, and amosg tMet, 
which tluwatened every meiaat to dUafa poor G0^ 
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^.niqeu ', ^'txtaM^ aft w« VFtreapproacfaingi tM hDutiei/ 
|j|Q[We|^,piMl <i!)g«vam eiEstt to get in adrtoee^ «iidi«to^ 
qur.flMigeroiisic^reiar) and applied my switeii, Mt whh 
ihprodfiri^uftflpyingi wiiich>(^reTir me off mj Mawce, 4tl 
d(M^d. Sorward iik^ lig^ktntng/ and passed close tatlM^ 
i^^W aboDBti ^sdnauBibed girl. At that moment I w«9> 
jfistttjUiwMing.to the ground, and in the infitiuet of 
MJUtf^fe^rvaticmi eanght hold of something to tst^ 
n^tluJiJA^dinot tell jou it was the arm of the nnfdlr^ 
tf^i^.GeitVttde. By some sudden swerre of my^ 
l^f4«,jI.|»aoyer«d my balanoe on the saddle, and in w 
v^ffKiWt, was in the presence of Mrs Marsham, who 
hw<riD9«e6athe pace we were going at, had rushed tt^ 
t)^.doofv aad was now hurrying distractedly along the 
Bgw^ 'My horse, as if recognising his mistress,* 
stQppedi as she came near, and the cessation of hie* 
pooeii^fMreme an opportunity of hearing her exclaim 
aSifllia*passed, *^ Murderer I what have you done ?" In 
ani insist I had dismounted, and, on running back, 
8|4r Mfts Mamham supporting in her arms the faint- 
ing^ and hkeding fbrm of her daughter. A century of 
B^»ay wae oonceatrated in that moment. I went 
filRward, b«t was impatiently waved away by the 
b|oket»t>hearted p«rent«^<« Off, off I let us see you no 
]]|ora«V»<-Five yean have passed away since that ago- 
nising momeiit, but the whole scene comes yiyidly 
bifora Die IB my drsams^ Spsii in my wakings 
t^fesaghtef ^Iwt pale<^iiMd giri, with closed eye% and' 
baj* Jyiaf ^ikiudd oonfasiim o^^pr her'mmt wtut slimii' 
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^ien, \s nie^er long t^seht -from iny nxindi. I faatte 
'rieVer ^oketi to ber siiice ^al 'iiiadleMng< bovr, for 
'^he i^^a which b^ possessed ii«r mother/ timt i h^ 
'intetitionallf draggled her to tb« grtnltid, aftenendaii- 
'leering her Kfe by irritatitig the temper- of hier hdi«e, 
'was so strong, and, as I found, after mitny/iiDttndlitig 
eiforts, so nnconqtierable, that I thought it bett^ibr 
all parties to retire from the scene >of' my disaster at 
once, and rid them of the presence of a helngpwbb 
mtist always be the origin of such disagreeaUe reeol- 
lections. Gertrude was, luckily, ottly slijgiktlylitut. 
Alfred, on being acquainted with the oireumstaiiise, 
adopted his mother's view of the BAtnre of my <bebi- 
viour, and I was under the disagreeable nebessity^^f 
giving him satis&ction for having made an att^ni^, 
as he expressed it, on his sister's life, — a life whioh, 
it is no exaggeration to declare, was dearer to XM tiisin 
my own/ • • i 

" Thus for had my friend Captain Ryder proceeded 
with his story," continued young Phipps, •* when lie 
stopped suddenly short, fixed his severe penetArtiiig 
eyes upon me, and said — 

«< By heavens, sir, I don't understand your befak- 
viour — you are absolutely laughing at my distress/ ' 

« I was, in fact, taking a sly grin, fer the reason 
which I will tell you afterwards ; but, in the me&n 
time, I begged his pardon, and reqkiested hitti to con- 
tinue his story. ' - 

« « Why, kfter that,' he went on, * life was ^te in- 
different to me. I ftgaih effected m extttesin^e^' aald 
• passed threfe or four y^ars in Caratda rety ftgreeably — 
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larouflui in^ iM >I cauld my where hope for^.to r,e,cf^l 
Ifthe taijMifiea I hud gont through. I derot^d mjs^l^ 
-hy wfty of idiverfting mjr thoughts into other cha!;^ne^» 
,^9 the istudhes connected with my prof^Bsion^ tili^ hj 
<0n unludcj piece, of good fortune,. I found myself 
ioompelled t© retire frona service altogether. . Ov\r 
:;colonel was home on leave of absence; and at tlfe 
dtimei.Qf Dfty being senior captain, the major comman^- 
-jngwaS'killed by a fall from his horse. Mycgmp^- 
. nions. loudly congratulated me on my good luck, an^l 
,«one of them &cetiously remarked, that, in gratitude 
-foir my promotion, the least I could do was to buy the 
i^ood^natured animal that bad procured it for me. My 
^wJA^snuoes had always hitherto arisen from trusting 
, liny self, on horseback; and it was from no cowardly 
/ifeelingi of regard to my personal safety, but a deep- 
rooted conviction of the sinfulness of again tempting 
I Providence,- by committing a similar indiscretion, that 
• I invalided, came home, and left the majority to the 
Mtxti on the list. Since that I have sold my commis- 
sion, travelled a year or two on the Continent, and 
-ibaving heard of this cottage, I resolved to occupy it 
for a short time, for I have never yet had courage to 
'Ago to my own house; it is too close to the scene of 
iijxiy gneeitest happiness, and my acutest misery.' 
-; *' Yofft mean Marsham Hall ? " I said, when he vvas 
silent. 

. ■ f«^ * To be $»re I do,', replied Captain. Ryder* * But 
■ Jbow do you happen to .know. the name?' ,. 
- « > Why, my dear ftUow,' I gai|[J,.> ypuj; 4f jeijid, INJrs 
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Marsham is a sister of my father. We have all of us 
often heard the story, though rather differently told ; 
but my father, without knowing the hero of the tale, 
has all along- supported Gertrude's yersion, which fully 
acquits you of all intentional malice.' 

" « Does Gertrude say so ? Do you know her ? * 
exclaimed Ryder, in a paroxysm of astonishment. 

" ' Gertrude Marsham,' I replied, ' is my first cousin 
— ^the kindest friend I have in the world, and, what 
is more, she is coming next week on a visit to the 
parsonage for three months/ 

" But I perceive, gentlemen," continued Mr Phipps, 
" it is useless to go on. At the end of her visit a^ 
my father's, the whole village was clothed in white rai- 
ment — the church hells rang as they had never rung 
before, and my good friend Mr Benjamin Lister de* 
dared, and of his declarations made no end, that it was 
the jolliest wedding he had ever seen. Even th& 
memory of Hummums was for a season cast aside^ 
and he pryed into all the particulars of the matdi 
without any reservation in favour of a want of curio» 
sity, and told all the information he had collected^ 
without a single word in favour of keeping secrets." , 

Here ended young Phipps' narrative ; and we wer? 
luckily advanced to such a stage, that we should hay^ 
considered it a capital story, if it had been a hundred 
times stupider than it was. Shortly after that yf^ 
separated for the night, and I began not ta be very 
sorry that the next day was to be the last one of my 
visitt^for I perceived it was impossible to go at sucb 
a treHxenious paoe^ without pulling up to bait* 
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CHAPTER X, 

The trampet would be a fine subject for an epic 
poem ; — the inspiring blast sending* heroes forward to 
Imttle, — the hideous din of contest, pierced by the 
high resounding music ordering an advance, — the rallj, 
^ — ^the retreat, — the triumph. Some of these odd days, 
when I have nothing better to do, I will sing its 
praises in twelve glorious cantos myself. But per- 
haps the most intensely exciting of its various into- 
nations is about six o'clock on a keen clear day in 
August or September, when its splendid aerial notes 
^re heard thrilling throughout the barrack-yard with 
a call to dinner. There is something finer in that 
than any other piece of music I am acquainted with, 
flud a readier obedience is rendered to it than to any 
of its other imperious commands. The dinner-hour 
on this day found a large company of us assembled 
round a magnificently furnished board. Heart on the 
lips, and soul within the eyes, champagne making its 
rounds, and the gallant Colonel O'Looney in the 
«hair. What did all these things leave to be de- 
sired ? For my own part, 1 was perfectly satisfied, and 
iaid mysielf out for an evening of enjoyment. The 
^onel seemed sombre, and not in his usual spirita* 
Some of the squirearchy of the neig^bonriaood wem 
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among bis guests; and, whether it wds tKat bewds 
resolved to maintain bis dignity in tbepi^s^nce of 
strangers, or tbat something or other b^ occurred to 
'displease him, be spoke very little during dinner, and 
only belped himself to the renison three; times. Bwt 
grief, according to Falstaff, is a thirsty xyhcuputh^. 
and the colonel gave evident signs of melahcholy, if 
an opinion on the subject could be formed frota tfre 
^frequency of his challenges to wine. Hfe left «W?ki 
Isingle person at tbe table without this mark of atten- 
tion, from tbe gentleman on bis left, all down'^^ 
table, till be came in regular gradation, to' tbe geMt^- 
man on bis right. He then looked round and sigb^, 
like Alexander when be found there were no otb^r 
'worlds to conquer, and finished off witb a dfftrii'^f 
most supereminent Glenlivet. The rest of'the pfrrW 
went on pretty much as usual. There was a gtiMtt 
deal of laughing, which comes to exactly theSattte 
thing as if there had been a great deal of wit,-^Oceii- 
'sionally a song or a toast, and sometimes an aneddote 

"—short, pithy, and pleasing, as an anecdote ought 4o 
be, and endowed witb that most useful of an afrecdbtfe^s 
qualities — tbat it was forgotten tbe next mtnut^ aft^r 
it was told. As usual, I kept my eyes and ears aboHkt 
me, and formed my guesses from tbe countenances of 
tbe different strangers, what amusement we mig^t 
expect from them when the wine bad unlofcked tfe^r 

' istorerooms, and showed us what furniture they ke{>t 

^'in tbei'r ^'ball^ of memory."* This k. ratbei* h^iie 
sentence, biit, f am sorry to say, it is* ndt my own. 

^Ti'f^ a siieecih (tf'Count'Thebdore tbe Si^^, itt tbe 
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^^t,,of .^ AgnQS. ,W^a^ it means when be makee 
mse pif Jt.,I .rt^n't at present, recollect; but on, this 
,QceA^pn» I fft^an ro^rely^that I guesspd what sort pf 
lalpri^s, tb^ different yisitprs woul4 tell^ when they h^ 
i4i^nk a .^uiScieitt quantity to make them commi^ni- 
fl«U|iY€^ Xk^ J^ot to wait long before this event. took 
/place. • A^ old sprucely-dressed gentleman, about half 
oW^y.4Q](fn th^ tables had been chattering incessantly 
ifnom tb9 mament hi^ had finished his soup. He was 
-VfkQif^ \\k^ a .French marquis of the olden time, than a 
c j4fti?> ^dpwwght Joh^ Bull, Light-grey eyes, thiat 
.;ffl^idere4.f^om one point to another with an unceas- 
,^gj:^oi(;iqni;,Jow shelving brow, and prodigious acti- 
(?^> in.* the. muscles of his mouth, gave me no ver^ 
^^leiifated.nqtion of his intellectuals, as Bailie Nicol 
^^acyi?!.^U \%, while at the same time, there was an 
7i99sui^s.in,his manner, and an insinuating expression 
'4ni:bis.4mile^.tbat made me disposed to receive what- 
./^Fer-iie^B^id with good-humour. 
.,f,,tW,bfttever.wa8 said by any of the party was taken 
,.JioW_.pf,atTO»qe by this loquacious gentleman, as a peg 
^.ffp^H.wbich to suspend an anecdote either of himself 
•;^^pf ^mQ. of^his illustrious friends, for it did not take 
^jB^ei.long tQ discover that he was one of that very 
'{(PUJ^^PU^apd contemptible class of people that are 
1 ^pjt,, willing, tp he thought acquainted with any one 
^kl4^^ \h^ 4egree, of a lord, flis elpquence seemed 
t<9n4y/tp.Ve eqpi^ed })j his t^hirst ; and for a little^ spare^ 
.jbJp^dlie^f,. ,spindl^*phankp.d>. Freachi^drlooking old 
ig(9ntlBffiai^r bis .feats ia the drinkii^liqp struck, the 
•%vMe pwJiy.AviMii-awi^a^miept^ ,,P^i^lP^r,^(tej:,l5ump,^r, 
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stny after itoiy, pinch after pin^:^ (€dt fae wstt a 
prodtigkyns tnuffer), followed eadi ether, till atlntrt 
erery eye wms tvmed upon his motions, and eytay^air 
opea to cftUdi the ererluting 6tream of hk discoursel 
He seemed more delighted than erer when gradnidly 
GOBTeTsation narrowed from set to set ; — first one se* 
parate pmrty sinking into silence, and t^en anot^er^ 
and he was left to hare it all his own way, like a bull 
in a china-shop, or, as that prorerb has been improved 
on by some poet, << sole as the sun in heaven." And 
he shone with idl his might. If he had been a con- 
stellation, he could not have been more prodigal of his 
rays, or more conscious of filling the whole unirerse 
with his light. As for me, he nearly blinded me; 
and, to tell the truth, I was growing tired of his ego- 
tism and assumption, when the colonel, with a know^ 
ing look round the table, took on himself the task of 
trotting him out. It was a most glorious sight to see 
the light eyes of the conyersationalist beaming tiU 
they almost jumped out of their sockets as he answer- 
ed OXooney's questions. All his former anecdotes 
of himself and others appeared meagre and contempti* 
ble, in comparison with the noble achievements he now 
related. But it was not so much that any of his ad- 
ventures, taken singly, bore the appearance of inven-i 
ting — none of them soared above the powers of very 
ordinary mortals; but the thing that struck us aii 
with the impression of his being a second cousin' of 
Munohauseii, was the inordinate number of his p^r^ 
formanoes. No one but the Wandering Jew could by 
any po«Bibility have crowded so many exploits into 
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tbe limUc of a lifetime ;«»*4he mei^ tniFdlin^^m one 
ftcene of his glotry to. another, unless on a SBiibeam of 
« n^lway, would have occupied ereary year be had 
hved. ; — and unless friendsh^s in some soils are more 
instantaneoujs in their growth than mushrooms, it 
must have taken several centuries to render him imii* 
mate with the illustrious characters he gave us to 
understand he was hand in glove with. From Washf* 
ington to Napoleon, from Bishop Porteoiis to Thomas 
Payne, he was well acquainted with every one who 
had risen above the common herd, for good or evil^ 
for the last fifty or sixty years. With the ladies he 
was just as intimate. Madame Tallien and Hannaii 
More seemed honoured with an equal share of hi* 
reverence and regard ; and sometimes, after a glowing 
description of the beauty or fascination of some cele^ 
brated heroine of the Revolution, he gave us to un* 
derstand, by a wink from his absurd, grey, glimmering 
eyes, that he could tell us a great deal more about her 
if he chose. 

<< You have travelled a great deal," said the colonel, 
addressing the old gentleman, whose name was Mr 
Pye. 

«* Travelled? — from my youth up. Never had a 
month's rest since the day I was bom. I first saw 
the light in a packet on the Atlaatic — -journeyed in 
my nurse's arms through the whole extent of Ameri<* 
cap Canada, Mexico, Peru, and BrazU-^leamed to walk 
in the island of Malti^— to ride in the ancient TheUiid 
-^and picked up all the little infomaUon I possess 
from that most active achoolmaater, both at home and 
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Ikbrood^the World. Last week I landed at Peter- 
Jiead, on my xetnm from Iceland, and I am nov on 
mj way to Japan." 

*^ Then jou are tired of ould Europe ? "* 

'< As a thrice told tale. Not a mountain rear$ it^ 
head unknown. Valleys, rirers^ and cities are fami- 
liar to me as my glove. I hate them. Novelty is my 
passion. I will visit Japan, pass over into China, and 
4pend a season in the royal city of Pekin, or peiish in 
the attempt." 

<< Well, it 8 a most pleasant thing," replied the 
colonel, " to have nothing to do hut follow the i sun 
from January to December — now here, now theroi — 
JAO care^ no thought. But, Mr Pye, have you no little 
^es that bind you to one place more than another?*' 

" Not a bit ; human nature is every where the 
same. Some little things of that sort have, of oour^* 
oGCorred to me as to others ; but with me, somehoyi^ 
.or other, moving from place to place is not only th^ 
way of falling in with new adventures, but the surest 
method of concluding old ones. What if I had sti^jd 
all my life amid the rich valleys and aromatic plspiis 
of Martinique ? I might have been a rich planter, ai^ 
had my snuff for nothing ; but these are scarcely si^- 
^ient advantages to counterbalance the monotony ^f 
an existence restricted to a few hundred miles. A^ ! 
no I-^but, gentleman, let me tell you a little ififorieUt^; 
true, 'pon houour.** , 
.. " Out/ with, it, -Mr Pye,** «ai(d the colonej,^ a^d 
,9,dded ^id^,:,")Gjiif^ \i\vfi his own w^,, feojs^ a^n,^. ^^- 
,;lihertstQry,oritWP^ill,.tVB¥fla up."i . | i 
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• we all prepared to listen, and, I confess, I was 
of the same opinion with the colonel, that the onljr 
way to stop his month was to let him ran on as fast 
and as far as he could ; for it was now very evident, 
tiiat what with his talking, snuffing, and drinking com- 
Tiined, he was in a fair way for finding a billet under 
the mahogany. However, the little fellow, looking 
round with the self-satisfied air of a bantam cock in 
the! 'midst of his family, took a prodigious pinch tff 
snufi*, and began. 

'^" " About forty years ago — how time flies, to be sure ! 
'—I found myself wandering among the delicious scenes 
of kh island in the Caribbean sea. Scenery loses all 
it^ effect in the eyes of an old man — not that his eyes 
are dim and can't take in the infinite variety of shades 
krid objects which constitute a landscape, but that hope 
Yiei dead within him — the hope of visiting the scene 
lie 'su'rVieys, and the consciousness of a want of power 
il6 rUii to the extremity of the horizon if he chooses, 
^diills all the enjoyment he experiences from the love- 
» 'liest prospects of nature. I feel it so myself. When 
"f hkve the gout — (I am subject to the gout, and will 
'fell you a good story of my gout and my intimate 
fViend Ali Pasha) — when I have the gout, I say, it is 
not merely the pain of the disorder that keeps me 
ffbm enjoying a fine prospect — Oh no, it is the cer- 
' tafnty that I can't fly to its utmost limits ; inspect 
close at hand the hills which appeat'so charming in 
' the distance ; and bteak the enchantment which, ac- 
cording fo my dear' friend Thomas ^Canifibell-^(tiAe 
fellow Thomas^I \^ill tell fbn' at g(M stoiy of blih 
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atod mjself this last autumn with the Alg^nes)— ^ 
derives all its strength from the very circumstance of 
the objects we contemplate being a long way off. Mar- 
tinique is a beautiful island — hilly, warm, rich, delici- 
OQ8,.^the inhabitants ! such shapes for sculpture as the 
ItroBze Venuses there present, never appeared before the 
dreams of Phidias or Praxiteles. I took some models of 
them ; for, as I told my intimate friend, the younger 
Westmacott, when I was in his studio with him about a 
week ago — Westmacott, I said, I clay a little myself— -»- 
(Ah, fine fellow, Westmacott. I'll tell you a famous 
anecdote about him and me, and the Homoeopathic 
QMi^tessence.) — Well, in roving among the glorious 
valleys, I came suddenly and unexpectedly to a pretty 
delicate £ur<^)ean-looking chateau, among a grove of 
the finest, largest, loveliest magnolias it was ever my 
good fortune to behold. A fountain played in beauti- 
ful jets d'eau in front of the house; and, as I had 
thoughtlessly come very near the building, I couldn^ 
avoid being seen by a party of elegant-looking ladies, 
who were reposing in the shade of the verandah. One 
of them, a lady of very dignified and imposing pre** 
sence, advanced to me — graceful! beautiful! lovely! 
degant ! Ah ! I must take Martinique in my way to 
Japan. I joined their party — pleasant ! witty I — ^but 
the loveliest object my eyes ever beheld was the 
daughter of the lady who had invited me to join their 
society. She was tall for her age; well developed^ 
though then only twelve or thirteen ; the graces of a 
woman I^^the simplicities of a child ! fruit and blos« 
som in that delicious country all on the tree at onpe. 
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I staid with them three days. I suspect hot weather 
makes hearts very susceptible. I was deeply smitteti 
•^-^ least my philanthropy swelled like boiling water 
to such a pitch, that it frothed over the receptacle in 
my heart, which may be called the kettle of friendship, 
and transferred itself into the cauldron of Love* 
Happy days I when love and friendship are newl^ 
the same, passions both. The evening before my 
departure, we had a large party of the neighbouring;' 
proprietors. The young lady and I seemed both 
disconsolate : they rallied us on the subject. We 
blushed — at least she did ; and the sun by this time 
had put me into a condition of perpetual modesty; 
How beautiful she looked, when her long black 
eyelashes hung over her downcast eyes," and her 
l^ronze cheek caught a deeper tinge from the rush-* 
ing into her face of all the eloquent blood I By 
^ay of passing off the time, and raising our spirits^ 
we* had all sorts of games and diversions. Among 
others, I gained immortal honour by the manner m 
lyhich I enacted the part of a prophetic sibyl. I 
disguised myself in the garments of one of the 
fepnale domestics, hid my iace in the folds of my masx^ 
tilla, affected the step of extreme old age, and emerged, 
imrecognised by the whole company, from a clump of 
^e guava-trees on the left. My palm was crossed 
with silver to propitiate the Mes. I gfave such re^ 
spouses as pleased the party ; to one promised ant 
unexpected present^-^to another a handsome partner 
at the governor's ball. But when it came to my turn 
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to give my answer to the object of iQj.fdii^ratiQi^ mj 
desire to procure for her all the happiness the iY9rid 
4;ould afford very nearly failed in its olJe«^ J&roujf tjjie 
anxiety with which I pursued it. . hopg^ ai^xiou^ly. 
tremblingly, did I hold her hand, pretending to lear^ 
her future fortunes from the . crossings of herpalfps. 
4wt )9st, i^ a voice now effectually disguised .by, the 
;j^tQ]?^ity of my feelings, I promised bar a thr9n^ and 
^ sceptre, wider and prouder in their s.way ,than earth 
had seen. How they laughed at this announcement, 
nod made their obeisances to the future ^ueen I ,^B,ut, 
the heart of the dear creature herself^ I perceive^c 
swelled beneath the grandeur of her fortunes. ^S^e. 
however, laughed, and told me, when my prophecy, 
was realized, to present myself at her court, and she 
woi^d reward me for the promises I gave her. , ^ 
disappeared as quietly as I could, and enjoyed fo): tJM 
rest qf the evening the impression I had made in m^ 
assumed character. The morning came ; we parted. 
It is not surely vanity, at this distance of time,,t^yj^ 
makes me assure you, that the beautiful young cnea-j 
ture suffered as severely the woes of our separation ^ 
J did. We sighed, we shook hands ; again >ve sighed f 
and just on leaving — 'twas in a corner of tlfe building^ 
you'll observe, where we were totally unob^eryyd-^ 
she was gathering some flowers, partly to hide her cpz^^ 
fusion ; and just on going away, she raised her l^eau^ 
tiful head, and looked into my face — we were within 

half a foot of each other, an.d *' Here, the pl4 fello^v 

gaye a very knowing wink, an4 went pi?.. ",Wha^ 
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could I do ? But it glows on my lips at this momeiii 

—At I*; '" ; ' ''■'.''" 

' '" 1 le^ Martinique, and hav6 liever seen it fi-om* tb^tf 
hbui" to ttis: But yoU will say, Wiiat has all this histot^^ 
of an adventure in a distant island forty* yeai's ago to' db 
ivritli tlie remark I made on the advantages of travellW^P 
A'great deal. What if I had never gone there ? Wh^t 
a siupid fellow I might have been — unable to entertain 
any party I may happen to meet with, with the ac- 
count of incidents not quite in the ordinary min-trbt 
course of affairs ! But my adventure is not concluded*. 
I met the beauteous islander again. For twenty years 
I was a wanderer. I was married — a husband — a fil- 
ther — a chief, for fifteen years, in the Squish-na-whig- 
rioo tribe of the Usbecks. Pretty darlings I I will 
rell" you a famous anecdote of my eldest boy, youn^ 
tiuax- coo-nuddy, a sweet creature, with the fine flat 
liofse of his mother, and the variegated cheeks and 
perforated' lips peculiar to the nation. How I caught 
iii^ fed^ling on the raw buttock of a horse, which h^ 
had harn-strupg, the young rogue, one morning when 
he Was hungry ! Ah, sweet playful darlings ! But, as 
1 was saying, or going to say, for twenty or twenty- 
^e years I had withdrawn myself entirely from civi- 
ITzed existence, confined myself to the primitive cos- 
ttime aiid natural manners of our species, when sud- 
denly a longing came upon me one evening for the en- 
joyments of artificial life. We had been banished from 
our rich pa^ures on the banks of the Squeak-buddb by 
a stronger tribe, cooped up between some narrow de» 
-files, and on the eve of perishing of hunger — at that 
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time I was fat. I orerheard a party of the elders dis- 
cotnrsing* on the propriety of living on our own resour- 
ces, which, by the metaphorical genius of their lan- 
gHag^, meant neither more nor less than eating each 
other. All at once I yearned after the fictitious wants 
of Europe — gave them the slip — trayersed steeps 
and deserts, crossed rivers, scaled mountains, and 
found myself prisoner in the hands of the French, on 
the evening of the glorious' battle of the Pyramids. 
How we laughed I for Kleber and I were old friends. 
I will tell you some capital anecdotes of Kleber and 
myself — ^how we roasted old Denon I — But time passed 
on. I grew tired of the slow movements of regularly 
disciplined troops — evaporated one evening, and pur- 
sued my way along the coast of Africa to the site of 
ancient Carthage — thought of Marius, Hannibal, and 
two or three of the Scipios — passed over to Gibraltar 
— and for many months divided myself among the isles 
of Greece — 

* the isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho wept and sang ! *— 

I will tell you some admirable incidents that happened 
to my noble friend Byron and me. — But at last, about 
the year eighteen hundred and six, I found myself in 
Paris. How I enjoyed the high excitement of that 
glorious time ! The French are certainly an exquisite 
people when they have every thing their own way. — 
Theatres, tournaments — for in those days we had tour- 
naments — (Ah I what a fine fellow Murat was ! I will 
tell yon what splendid amusement he and I had after- 
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wards at Naples)— Well, theatres, tournaments, shows, 
halls, masquerades, gambling, courting, quizzing, and 
all that sort of thing, at last grew tiresome. I never 
frequented the court. Napoleon put me too much in 
mind of my father-in-law Plash-in-a-dubba, which 
means Thunder and Blood — th^ chief of the Usbecks* 
I kept quietly at home, and formed a delightful coterie 
of Opposition patriots. D ye know Chateaubriand ? 
Finest fellow in the world. He and I became ac- 
quainted on Mount Lebanon, and often smoked our 
pipes in the shadow of the Temple. Well, I was riding 
quietly one day in the neighbourhood of Paris — felt a 
longing to dive into the woods— left my horse at the 
first cottage I came to, and sauntered through the 
deep glades and serene recesses of the forests in that 
quarter. Suddenly I came upon a charming mansion ; 
and in the porch of it sat a party of ladies. < Hea- 
vens ! ' I exclaimed, as memory carried me back to the 
magnificent valleys of Martinique, and the chateau I 
told you of, where I had spent the happiest days of my 
existence — < Heavens I how precisely alike in its cir- 
cumstances is this scene with the other ! ' and, as if to 
complete the resemblance, a lady, advancing from the 
circle, politely invited me to approach. Such graceful, 
elegant, high-bred ladies it was delicious to behold* 
And one of them — what grace I what majesty in every 
motion ! eyes heavenly black ! lashes long, and casting 
a celestial shade over a cheek so ravishingly beautiful, 
that the summer of eighteen seemed still glowingly 
walking hand in hand with the ripe autumn of forty- 
two. Oh, heavens ! how charming is the sight of 
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mdfant, matx&siy heauXj ! Haw cespedfnl, and vet 
bow ai^ticHwte> seemed they aU ta this surpassing 
6|arit — this crowmng rose <rf the whole wreath I— We 
liHighed, we talked, and ever and anoo^ when our ejes 
met, I fdt a palpitation at my heart, and heard a yoiee 
in the inmost recesses of my spirit, aayln^^, ' Is this a 
stranger ? ' Hours passed on ; one by one the other 
bdies of the party retired. We conversed together 
on many subjects ; in fact, conversation assumed such 
a depth of devoted admiration on one side, and of 
well-pleased acquiescence on the other, that — that-*-it 
rose, I assure you^ far above the level of ordinary flir- 
tation. Her voice, the sweetest sound in nature, thrill- 
ed me at every sentence she uttered ; but, at last, what 
was my amazement when a lady, stepping speedily 
towards us, said, with a profound obeisance, ^ The 
Prince de Talleyrand,' — (I have some charming ac- 
counts of dear old Talley to give you.) * The Prince 
de Talleyrand craves an audience of the Empress*' 

<< The Empress I my knee was on the ground in a 
moment. She rose — she looked at me with a charm- 
ing smile, — and as she turned to go away, I whisf^ered 
in a voice that trembled under the enormous weight of 
adoration it carried, Josephine ! Again she looked at 
me— a thousand thoughts rushed into both our bo- 
soms at that moment. Martinique, the chateau, the 
flowers in the parterre> all rose before us like a vision 
of fairy land, and in a voice that was soft, friendly, all 

that my soul could wish, she" Here the old 

gentleman winked with a very knowing expression— 
<< The Prince de Talleyrand was refused an audience for 
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^at day. The chain that bad been broken twenty jeais 
before was soldered together so neatly that it was di£&- 
enlt in that enchanting moment to b^ie^e tibat a single 
Hnk had eyer been severed. 'T wasn't long after tius 
Napoleon proceeded to the diroree. In all ooantries 
there are ill-natnred people-— even in the shades of 
Malmaison the tongue <^ scsmdal was not mute. They 
talked ; but talk or not, I can neirer persuade mys^ 
that Maria Louisa owed the imperiid crown to so low 
a feeling in the bosom of the Emperor as jealousy of 
his wife. I may say that she was the most discreet 
crowned head I ever met with ; our interviews w^eso 
secret and well contrived — her ladies were so honour- 
able and so bound over to silence, that, as I said, they 
even made their tea with the waters of Lethe — 'twas 
thought a goodish observation at the tin^ — but, as I 
was about to remark, every thing was really so admi- 
rably conducted, that though we met— oh, delicious 
meetings ! — ^I feel perfectly convinced that the Empe- 
ror never entertained the slightest suspicion. How 
strange that a friendship commenced in Martinique 
should have come to its full maturity at Malmaison, 
Marseilles, and even, — ay, even in the Tuileries I " 

At this point of his story the old gentleman looked 
round, and was much delighted with the gaping atten- 
tion that was pwd by all present to every word he was 
saying. This attention was owing partly to the hint 
of the colonel, that an uninterrupted story would ex- 
haust him, Imd put an end to his chattering, by aiding 
the effects of the wine, so as to silence him by send- 
ing him under the table, and partly that we were all 
ineffably amused by the absurd rhodomontades of 
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«uch a pigmy-looking, ridiculous .old boaster. / A 
whispering enquiry was now sent round the table to 
^ascertain who had introduced him^ and who and what 
he really was. The answer returned was, that hci 
had introduced himself to a young comet of the 
name of Winthrop, who knew no more of him than 
that he seemed a jolly old talkative fellow, and had 
asked him to the mess on the strength of his fluent ; 
tongue and gentlemanlike manners. We were a lit^e 
puzzled how to act^ Drunk or mad there was no i 
doubt our new acquaintance must be, and it jrequirje^r. 
no great stretch of ill-nature to conclude that he wba ^ 
•a little of both. Old Hixie, who had cast very souy. - 
looks on the narrator of all these marvels, was parti-r' - 
cularly enraged at seeing a stranger so entirely mono-*, 
polize the conversation. Perhaps the n^ble Hixie 
was excited against the embellisher by the old feeling 
that gave rise to the proverb of the enmity between ,,. 
two of a trade. The colonel, however, took the short? .1 
est mode of settling matters, which luckily provfid to 
be effectual. • 

« And pray, Mr Pye,'* said the colonel, " what sput, , 
of tipple did they give you among the Usbecks wheo,, 
you were there?" > , u 

« Capital; stronger than bnuidy — a Httle.w^etv 
white coloured, and plentiful as water." , . . u 

f* Then I suppose you didn't spare thi^ qan1;een,?Vi.,. 

" We drank it by the quart — a coCQft-ftUtt scoqxsA r. 
out, hplding about ia bottle, . was a most 4<9licwu8 
morwing drawgUt- Ah I how my wife apd I Mwd U^um 
enjpiyjt in the confounded cold mounings, before thft . . 
dew. bftd retired.". * 
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A wmk from the colonel was sufficient to bring in' 
a very richly chased silver-mounted cocoa-nut drink- 
ing* cup, a bottle of claret was poured into it, an J 
O'Ldoney, handing it to the former sovereign of the: 
Tartafs, said, 

'"'Here, thy prince, example is always better than: 
pi?ecept ; give us a small specimen of the way aa 
Usbi^dk trieats himself to a dram." 

In a moment the old gentleman had the goblet atr 
hifif' lips, sucked it in like the vortex of the Mael- 
s^in, turned his little grey eyes up to the ceiling, 
and 'after an ineffectual attempt to afflict us with ano« 
tb^r oration, settled gradually down — till, slipping off 
thecoirner of his chair, he assured us, by a snore 
of astounding loudness, that he was fairly sewed up. 
fo* the night. 

^'^ Well, I think," said Mr Hixie, " this chattering' 
old gentleman has supplied us with lies enough to last 
for a month or two." 

** How do we know that what he has told us isr 
untrue ? " replied a Mr Vincent, a gentleman about 
fofty of five-and-forty years of age, who sat on the 
colbmel's right hand, "there is nothing, you'll observe, 
impossible in any of the adventures he has told us." 

" Impossible ? " responded Hixie, " quite impossi-. 
ble ; look at the ugliness of the little monster, and 
tell us to believe his cock-and-a-buU stories about 
empresses and princesses." 

" Well, for all that, it is certain that Europeans 
have lived very often among tribes of barbarians ; that 
commoners have flirted to an alarming extent with 
empresses and queens — ^that civilians have been taken 
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prisoners in Egypt, aod that many haye desired to 
Tisit Japan and the capital of the Celestial £iB{we.'' 

** But not this little ngly chattering fellow — ^I will 
never believe a word of it," said Hixie ; << so if any 
gentleman has a mind to tell ns another story, let it 
be something more likely than the nmisense we have 
heard from the friend of yonng Winthrop.** 

<< He is no friend of mine. He called upon me this 
morning — ^talked for half-an-faonr, agreed to dine with 
me at the mess, and I think we hare had a good deal 
of fun out of him. His story, to be sore, did Bot 
introduce any thing about a deserter or a Portuguese^ 
but 'twas a very good story notwithstanding." 

<< Faugh — ^the taste of it is in my month yet ; and 
if I were in the President's diair, I woold either sconce 
you a bumper of salt and water for introducing so 
plaguy a cfiatterbox, or condemn you to pat it oat of 
our heads by a story that has some little truth in- it.'' 

" And a very good motion it is,'' said the coloiiel ; 
*< so, riiy boy, Winthrop, after you have cleared your 
throat with a glass or two out of this fresh mi^i(PBp 
I order you to tell ns an adventnre that you can Beri« 
ously vouch to be true." 

Young Winthrop bowed to the decision of the chair, 
and after obeying the injunctions as to the denring 
his throat, cast up his eyes to the ceiling, and aAf r a 
preparatory cough, began — ** Once upon a tiase "■■ 
but my paper is now finished, iwd my pen is soshods- 
ingly bad, that I find it impossible to be sure of my 
spelling, so I will keep Winthrop's story for the next 
forenoon I am disengaged* 
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CHAPTER XL 

<< Once on a thne/' said Cornet Wintfarop, << the 
qniet town of Higgksworth was frightened from its 
propriety by a very well-authenticated a^^rition. It 
was about six feet high; had a powerful pair of 
whiskers, bold, joyous-looking black eyes, and the most 
fashionably made clothes that had ever been seen in 
^e connty. Every night, just as it became dusk, it 
made its appearance under the garden-wall of a fine 
did manor-house, about half a mile from the town, 
paced slowly up and down for a considerable length 
of time, and on the approach of any passenger, either 
glided noiselessly past him, or, as was most commonly 
the case, disappeared. Various conjectures were ha- 
2arded as to this yery unusual occurrence ;— many 
enquirifes were made, and the conclusion to which the 
wise people of Higglesworth came was this, that the 
apparition, whatever it was, was that of a very hand- 
some fellow, about four or iive-and-twenty, with the 
pride of a bashaw and the stiffness of a Turk, from 
which two circurastances they unanimously decided 
that it had very much the appearance of a military 
man. It was traced to the gateway of the Piebald 
Horse, the principal hostel of the borough, and, in fact> 
the most sceptical in such matters were convinced that 
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the reports on thi$ occasion, like soriie bf 1ife« ft(s^i6ii'- 
abJe sohigps, werb founded on facts ; fof the B6iriface oi 
the aforesaid hostel deposfed, that for the last' ten '<iays 
the identioal ghost had occupied hi^ two belk fooms^ 
being No* 10 and No. 12; and, tnoftoviefr, ' was the* 
best judge of port wine that had ever taken trp h\k r^i-^^ 
dence in the Piebald Horfee. In a few days aftei' these' 
faets were elicited, the phantom discontinued its ap- 
pearances, but not before it was Tumoured ^hstt on one ' 
or two occasions it had not * walked' alone, but had' 
been accompanied by another apparition in k boiinet 
and cloak. Whether this last circumstance was true ' 
or false, the good folks of Higglesworth nevet disco- ^ 
vered ; but I have every reason to believe it Was true, ^ 
as I have heard the story over and over again 'from'' 
the two persons who were principally concerned in'' 
the adventure. My friend Harry Villiers wis as finei* ' 
jovial a hearted fellow as could be imagined, ^omd"* 
people might perhaps say he was not so clever as' h^ *' 
might have been, as I believe he did not prtitend to' 
see much beauty in the preface to Bellendenus, never ^ 
haviug heard of that performance, and altogether wafe ' 
inclined to consider the schoolmen, as he himself" 
would have expressed it, considerable humbugs. Bti^t '' 
his judgment in horse flesh, pleasant small tftik, and 
excellent disposition, went a great way to supply his 
waat of appreciation of the classical merits of vtiy old 
pedagogue, Dr Parr. In the manor-house, which I 
have told you was about half a mile from ' Higgles- 
wortisy lived <a gentleman of the name ^f Tracy, oiie 
of tho^ejichanaotiea's wii^^ie commoner in llfb than is ^ 
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ofjtea iipag?wJ> w,hQ w^^ up> by prodigioas suavity 
tp ^t];l^3^^, 9l)d lEfvt aff(^ctation oC* goDdnessasMft gdde^ 
roj^itj^fpr tl^e.peayielipiees aodmBatuiiesa the^^t dibplfl)^ 
to pom 4eipeAd«^ts. JEifery one wag eloquent- in thfeJ 
praises of Mr Ttsu^y,-^the kind, the good, th^ imiul«'> 
gent, ]\ir ,Tr^7,— exp^pt bis servants, whom he neattijr^ 
starved^ ^d his daughter, whom he tyrhnnieed ovei^' 
as if .$^e. b,ad been hi9 slare* . I don't exactly > kn<»iri 
wlju^ther Hprty ViUiers troubled his head muoh abooti 
tbe 9uiferings of our sable brethren in the colonies, but * 
I JkQow he was most indefatigable in his zeal for tho'i 
emancipation of the beautiful Julia Tracy. For this- 
purpose be would not hare grudged twenty millions 
out of ,bis pocket, if he had had them ; but unfortu** ' 
namely, though he bad a very decentish sort of fortunfe, • 
he had neither enough to pay oif the national debt, 
nor, eveigi, as he feared, to satisfy the expectations of! < 
th^ g;i:a6ping and ambitious papa. However, he had 
one • consolation, and that was, that he knew the 
daughter was neither grasping nor ambitious. A cap^ 
taipcy of dragoons, a small estate, a few thousands in - 
cash> the strength of a Hercules, and expectancies from 
an, ancient aunt, left him very little room for care lor 
desypondency — ^not to mention that his fortnight's visitj ' 
to .^bj5 venerable borough of Higglesworth left him • 
very )ittle room to despair in a matter in which he 
wa^ more deeply interested than even the condition oi ' 
his .funds. ' • . • 

<< On mounting the coach which was- to oon^efy him • 
to Chelten)uip[i, his reflections were hyino Dieansuiii-a- ' 
pleasant. He bad x\o dQubt of .gaining (the ifisUappMik^ :• 
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Tal of his aunt, and h« was now proceeding to her 
house to lay the whole story of kis lore before h^. 
This aunt of his, Mrs Edward Viliiers, was very well 
known in the gay society of the city of pumps and 
vanities. Fat, fair, and fifty-two, a fortune in her own 
right, and a surpassing genius iot whi^-^what more 
had she to desire ? She had every thing that coidd 
conduce to happiness or comfort; and had only twu 
impediments to her felicity, and these were a hecyrt 
with the susceptibility of sixteen, and a certificate of 
her birth, whi<^ was dated 1781. How she had gotten 
through the twenty years of her widowhood without 
a second ycke, nchody could imagine. It could not be 
from the circumstance of no one making her an offer, 
as she had seldom fewer than half-a-dozen, who Wf re 
anxious to prove their estimation of her beauty and 
accomplishments, by presiding at the best furnished 
table in Cheltenham, and taking possession of one of 
tJne prettiest estates in the county of Glo'ster* Of all 
these obliging and disinterested offers, my friend Harry 
was the confidant. She never gave a decided answer,, 
but responded to the declarations of her 8uit(M^ in so 
very statesmanlike a manner, that the acutest of them 
were puzzled as to her meaning. • They atiU lived in 
hope, and I suspect there were few old bachdors, who, 
after the first month or two of the season, did not look 
with very peculiar feelings on the pillared portals and 
beautiful plate glass windows of No. 24. And when* 
in addition, a handsome dark-brown chariot, with a 
knowing looking Utile postilion, came Hashing round 
the corner, and pulled up at the door, in waiting for 
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the lady of the mansion, k was astonishii^ to see liow 
gout J oM squires and liyeriess nabobs < swaled jauntily ' 
along t^ payementy and snnuboned glances of intense 
admiration as the sweet < cause of all tiieir oare aiMi 
all their woe' trij^ped into tbe carnage as lightly as 
could be expected from thirteen stone and « half, and 
deposited herself on the cushion with a ponderosity 
that proved what unbounded confid^ioe she had in— 
the strength of the ^[Hings, 

" To this lady Harry presented himsdf ; and after a 
tSte €t tke dinner, the aunt and nephew had a long and 
serious conyersation. 

'< < And so you see, my dear aunt Dorothy' 

^ < La ! Hairy, why will you always call ne aunt 
Dorothy ? — ^'tis such a ridiculous old-feshiiMMd aame.' 

« < What shall I call you — Antiquity, or Antipathy, 
or what ? * 

** * I was christened Dorothea Leonora.' 

'^ < Well, th^, my dear Aunt Dorothea Le<mora, I 
am going to tdl you a seoret.' 

*' ^ Oh ! delightful — somebody else wishes to be in- 
troduced to me. Well, 'tis too bad. Is he young or 
old?' 

«* Who?' 

« * The gentleman.' 

<< < I havent said a single word about a gentleman ; 
I was only going to tell you, in return for all the con- 
fidences you have reposed in me, that I am most 
tremendously in love.' 

^< < You ? how can you talk such nonsenae? Such 
a thing is covitrMy to law.' 
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. <* < What is contrary to law ? ' 

it t Why, marrying one's uncle's widow, to be mlfe*/' 

T « ^ What the deuce do you mean ? I ne^er said a 

syllable about uncles or widows, or any thing of 'ths' 

sort* Do you remember the Tracys, who lived m 

Chamberfield house ? ' 

« * To be sure I do,' cried Mrs Villiers ; < t^at a 
dear, good tempered, pleasant man they Bay he is/ 

" * Hem I do you remember his daughter ! ' 

« < Tall— yery handsome — dark eyes—I remember 
perfectly — ^rather bald, I think ; with whiskers )llightly<' 
grizzled.' 

" * Whiskers — ^Julia Tracy — ^why, aunt, you must-* 
be dreaming — I tell you she is the most beautiful little 
creature that fancy e'er conceived or poet feigned.' 

*^ « Takes snuff, I recollect,' continued the widow ; 
* they told me he was very rich. Ccertainly, Harry, yott'' 
may bring him as soon as you like.' 

*' < Well, I see I must keep my secret for somebther* 
time. You will go on talking about Mr Tracy, irhen 
all I want you to do is to listen for a few minutes till 
I have finished telling you about his da«tghter,' ' ' 

" < Ah ! poor thing, I recollect her very weH. 
What have you to tell me of her ? ' ^ 

^ ^ Simply, that I hope very shortly she will stamd 
in as near a relationship to you as I do. Will you 
treat her well?' 

" < Oracious ! how you hurry one. Has Mr Tracy 
empowered you to say all this ? ' 

*' * Not he— but Julia has.' 

^* < Indeed ? I should like to be a little more ac* 
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quainted with them before I decide on so important a 
matter/ 

(< < She will be as dutiful to you as if you Were her 
mother. She has no female relation^ and on that ai>^ 
count her home is of course not so happy as it would 
otherwise be.' » 

<^ < She must be ralfaer a sensible sort of a person 
for one so young. How old is she ? ' 
" * Not quite eighteen.* 

1^ < Poor child I what a time she has to wait before 
she neaches the maturity of her charms/ 

<< As she said this, Mrs Villiers looked with a . 
bemign expression at the image of a robust lady with a 
red face reflected in the opposite mirror — < Did she 
tell you all this herself ? * 

'^ ^ Every word of it, and a great deal more besides. 
She has a great deal of delicacy on the subject, and 
made a point of gaining your consent and full acquies*^ 
•ceno^ before any offer was formally made.' 

,<( « I n^ust make some more enquiries — are they 
•coming again to Cheltenham ? ' 

« < Oh, yes**-and that is the reason I am so anxious ! 
to Beoure a favourable reception to her before hand. 
Chamberfield house is let, and she tells me her father ' 
is ikioking >out for another, if possible, in this very 
street.* 

« < How excessively complimentary I Did you tell 
them I findemdisd to leave this* house for the summer^ 

as Dr Snatcher recommends the seaside ? ' 

<< < Oh, yes, I told her that-r-bdt I* was in Iropes 
you wooldi retnaini this suiJimeiv inort especially sa 
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they are coming here m % week or two« He k t»* 
solyed not to be very distant. When he is witla& m 
door or two of this he will of coarse ovhmte th4 
acquaintance Terj sednloB^y ; aod H ewetf ihmg m 
settled satisfactorilj, it will prefent ^» ttouUe d" 
moving/ 

^ She kaghed good^umonredly as he said this* 
and Harry was delighted with the frieadimess ai ^ 
manner in which she entered into his Tiews. He had 
now little doubt^ since he had obtained the coneor^ 
rence of his aunt, that even Mr Tracy would ht 
satisfied with his proposals, and he aecoocfing^y pre- 
pared himself to open the siege in d«e form tiM 
moment that gentleman arnred. 

** In the mean time affairs at the maiioF4MN»e 
were going on eren more uncomfortably than usual. 
Mr Tracy was forced to expend so mudi of his good 
nature and pleasantry among the parties he had met 
at dinner, that he had not a grain of amy of tiiem kft 
for his home consumption. His harshness, in hatf 
seemed every hour to increase, and it was with great 
delight that Julia heard him annonnee his latentionL 
of immediately proceeding to Cheltenham. Skie was 
ordered to have all her preparations completed by 
a certain day, and it was resolved that he shoidd 
write to the Plough, securing apartments till they 
could obtain a house. Julia ventured to suggest the 
propriety of writing to Mrs YiUiers, to ascertain 
whether she intended to let her mansion for the sum- 
mer, and as Mr Tracy had a particular liking to the 
street where it was situated, he resolved to act upon 
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htt sn^^tioiw Th« letter was written, with a f^ 
ffMuA th«ft the answer might be addressed to the 
Plougb-^he preparations were fdl cowf^ted^ and im 
due course of time a baadsoBse travelUng chariot 
deposited the father and daughter at the door of the 
hoteL Not unobserved did they make their i^peax- 
astce^ and a flush on the cheek of the young lady, and 
perhaps a sudden start, showed that she was not un^ 
oonscaous oi the presence of Harry Villiers. He 
was BOW delighted with the certainty of being within 
a reasonaUe distance of the object of his admiration ; 
eveory day, he Mt satisfied, would throw them together, 
and he resolved to cultivate the friendship of the old 
man in spite of the knowledge he had <^ the repnJl- 
siveness of his ^alities. 

^ Buoyed up with these pleasing anticipations, he 
hurried off to the house of Mrs YilUers, to announce 
to her the arrival of the party — but for the last few 
days there had been an air of mystery about that usually 
ingenuoos lady, which puzzled him very much. On 
the present occasion she received his announcement 
with an affectation of sudi interesting consciousness, 
and made so many exclamations of wonder, surprise, 
and indecision, that Harry was perfectly astonished at 
the fuss she made about the arrival of one who was 
so shortly to be her niece. But his aunt's eccentri- 
cities were well known to him^ and the kind way in 
wfaidi she spd£e of Julia, the compliments she paid to 
her good sense and delicacy, completely reconciled him 
to the old lady's absurd behaviour in other respects. 
He was particularly delighted with the interest she 
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teemed to take in bis h9|>piae6S» when «he told ^m 
that in order to settle the business as speedily ag' pcc * 
sible^ sb^ intended to inviite Mt Traoj t^^call 6n her 
tbe next morning ; and tbat theiv wbali^v^' an&t|g«^ 
ment was come to, the comforts of Julia sbobld ttot 
be forg(^ten. With this intention she retired to fier 
writing desk, and after an hour or two of faafd Idbeur^ 
completed a note, addressed it to Mr Tracj, and s«»t> 
it off to tbe Plough hotel. On this Hariy was enrap'^ 
tured with the prospect of success tbat his aunt^^ 
co-operation afforded him, and resolved to miiidce a 
formal offer of his heart and hand, as it is calM,' oi»' 
tbat very day. He called on Mr Tracy for tbat pur- 
pose, but found neither of them at home ; be therefore' 
thought it best to lose no time, and though be was no 
great penman, be managed to ask tbe father's consent, 
and assured him of his aunt's concurrence, in a very ' 
business-like manner, upon paper. His acquaintance 
with the father was very slight ; and bis love for 
Julia had grown up imperceptibly by their frequently ' 
meeting at the houses of mutual friends ; particularly 
at the house of a distant relation of Julia, with whom, 
during her father's residence in Cheltenham, she was 
nearly domesticated, and who did all in her power to 
€ncourage the flirtation. Satisfied with himself and 
pleased with all the world, be went to bed tbat night 
and dreamed of a parson in a white surplice, and a 
couple of postilions with marriage favours in their 
caps. 

« On the following day Mrs Villiers was all expec- 
tation. She was superbly dressed, and was all the 
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v.^ fiLntl Hirryf feW^ssod, *1 wonder what'c^n l)e 
kt^piii^ Mr'IWtj— 4Mi fieems ^uite a man 6f business.* 
1. ^ 4,Ho«p do ybu'kno^ ?• 

1 .(7 «)By hi»letlk',ilM7 ; \m% la ! I haten^ shown 
}N»'ldBtl«tter jei; H« comes to the point at once, 
a^Mi-mittes oat All high-^fbwn compliments about 
b^fiwlf, and idi that sort of thing. 'Tts quite a neW 
Biyleof fDiklBg an^ offer.' 

,; *', .< Idott't see^ for my part/ replied Harry, « what 
t^B tjier^ is^ in so plain a matter, for ridiculous compli- 
m^rUis on mther i^de, between two straightforward 
8<i4W8ibie people/ 

. « i.Why, you know, Harry, one likes a little deli- 
calfl MtentioQ ; but perhaps Mr Tracy and I had 
better tevtfe Uttle trifles of that sort to you and Julia, 
aft«v.weJbft¥e come to some definitiye arrangement. 
Bfrt aurely Mr Tracy will be here immediately — 
h^i^'t yott' better leave me to receire him alone ? It 
ISA dfdUcate business to manage in the presence of a 
thi?4,pai:ty.' 

.f * .* Ah ! my dear aunt, you can't tell how much I 
aqi^, obliged to you for ybttr kindness. Depend upon 
it,| j^ou will find Julia as grateful as possible when yon 
ha,Te giyctn.her a happy home.* 

/< And so saying, he left the room, and proceeded 
to th» house of the friend where his acquaintance with' 
Julia had commenced, and, though it was still what is 
called early, most unaccountably, and of course unex- 
pectedly, the first person he encountered on entering 
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the drawingroom was Julia herself. A few words 
sufficed to explain, in Harry's most eloquent style, 
that his aunt entered warmly into his design, and had 
appointed a meeting that very morning with Mr 
Tracy^ to plead his cause as effectually as she could ; 
and, considering that Harry was her next of kin, and 
that she was reputed to be enormously rich, the two 
sanguine young people entertained little doubt that 
the sulky selfishness of the old man would be over- 
come^ and his consent be readily obtained to their union. 

<< In the mean time Mr Tracy, with his face dressed 
out in its sweetest smiles, presented himself in the 
drawingroom of Mrs Villiers. That lady looked as sen- 
timental as she possibly could, and the excessive polite- 
ness of the gentleman's manner, and his systematic 
deference and respect, added greatly to her embarrass- 
ment. After a few observations about the weather, 
and other matters of that kind, the old gentleman 
drew his chair closer to the sofa of his attentive 
listener, and said, * And now, my dear madam, will 
you permit me to say, that your answer to my letter 
was highly satisfactory to me ?' 

" < Oh — dear — well — but you will understand from 
it, Mr Tracy, that I have said nothing definitive on 
the subject.' 

" * Certainly — ^but the tone of kindness in the letter 
•^-according so well with the amiable character of the 
writer — and the benignant expression of her counte- 
nance — leads me to hope, that the business will be 
quickly settled to our mutual satisfaction.' 

" < Oh — dear — you rather hurry me — one can't 
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exactly dedd6 on so important a point. My nephew, 
Httrry Villiers' 

" * Pardon me, my dear madam, for interrupting' 
ycra,* said Mr Tracy, making a strong effort to retain 
the suavity of his look and manner, < I have received 
a- note from him ; but — the matter on which I am' 
speaking to you just now, is far more interesting to 
me.* 

" * Oh, dear — ^you are very polite, I am sure/ 

^* * Have you considered the proposal I did myself 
the honour of making you ?' 

" < Oh — I assure you I value the compliment you 
have paid me very highly, but these things require 
deliberation. I am not so young as I once was.' 

«* Madam?' 

" < The first bloom of youth is past, but I am not 
ignorant, that many sensible men prefer a more ad- 
vanced — a more mature — perhaps a more subdued 
period of life.' 

" < Yes — precisely — a most valuable remark,* replied 
Mr Tracy, looking considerably puzzled. * This seems 
a very comfortable house, Mrs Villiers.' 

" * Very — I am very much attached to it, and leave 
it with regret, though only for a very short time.' 

" * O, my dear madam, I should not wish to deprive 
you of it long.' 

" * You are very obliging.' 

" * I shall take particular care of this yery elegant 
furniture.* 
^^'<Sir?' 
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*^ < I say, that whea I ^et possession of i\m housey 
I shall take care that the furniture supers no damage 
when I am master/ 

" * Really — ^why, 'pon my word, Mr Tracy, yon 
take one by suiprise. I hare not bound myself by 
what I said to you in my note, and many preyious 
arrangements ' 

« * Oh ! as for that, my dear Mrs VilKers, the 
details can easily be managed by our respective solids- 
tors — papers aiid things of that sort drawn up — for- 
mally signed, sealed, and delivered — ^but I thought it 
was the least I could do to make you my offer in 
person.' 

" < Nothing can be more flattering. When I have 
taken a little more time to think' 

u t Why, there can t be much occasion for thought. 
Nay, I am willing to make it a sort of provisional 
bargain — and to dissolve the connexion whenever yoa 
shall desire it.' 

" < Mr Tracy I I am astonished.' 

<< ' Nay, more, my dear madam, it would petiiaps 
really be the best plan if you were to take me on trial 
for a short time ; — say, six weeks or two months.' 

" < Mr Tracy 1 I am shocked.' 

*^ < In short, my dear madam, I feel certain your 
good- nature will excuse me when I tell yon, t^mt tty 
only object in making you the offer which I did, was to 
get possession of this house as quickly as I could.' 

« < Really, sir, your language is very plain.' ^ 

« < I think, when people of our time of Kfe enter 
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into any busiiiess at all, we can't be too plain to each 
other — ^it prevents many disagreeable after-thoughts 
and misunderstandings. You know mj wishes/ 

<< < Perfectly ; after your very explicit declaration^ 
it is impossible to mistake your meaning/ 

<< ^ Th&Hf dear madam, answer me in one word, wiU 
you take me on trial or not ?' 

" * Mr Tracy, are you smous ? I never heard of 
such a proposition/ 

" * The commonest thing in life — I will bind myself 
under a penalty-— but our attorneys can settle all the 
legal particulars. Be kind enough to let me know, in 
the open friendly manner you have shown all through 
this conference, by what time your arrangements can 
be completed, so as to give me possession of the 
house?' 

« * Ton my w'ord, Mr Tracy, if I was surprised at 
^ plainness and iJ)sence of compliment with which 
you addressed me in the first letter you sent to me 
from Higglesworth, the mode in which you prosecute 
your suit is still more unusual. One would scarcely 
suppose that you came here on so momentous a 
business as a proposal of marriage/ 

^< < That, my dear madam, can wait till you and I 
have come to some settlement upon matters more 
nearly concerning ourselves than the love of a thought- 
less young man for a silly young woman/ 

" < I understood from my nephew that your daugh- 
ter's comfort was one of your principal inducements 
for making these proposals to me/ 

'' ^ Certainly ; a comfortable home would be a great 
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JQCt'ease to her ha^^iness, and that jou have it in 
jour power to a^brd her/ 

" < She seems a very sensible, considerate person, 
,and I am highly indebted to her for the fetourable 
opinion she entertains of me ; — ^but one's own happi- 
ness is to be considered first — and till I know more of 
you, you will of course excuse me if I jiesitate before 
taking sa very serious a step/ 

'*. * Serious ? as what ?' 

" * As changing my situation.' .1 ^ 

" * Oh ! I have already told you that I wish you to 
:do so only for a very short time/ 

*^ * Sir ? You quite amaze me*^I never expected 
so very odd a manner of making an offer/ • /• 

" < An offer ? my dear madam — an offer of wiiat?' 

** * Of marriage, to be sure/ ... 

w ^ Marriage I Mrs Villiers, — ^an offer of marriage ? 
1 have certainly received a proposal for the hand of my 
daughter from Captain Villiers, your nephew^^-M-but 
ihat is the only offer of the kind I am at present ac- 
quainted with/ 

*' * Indeed V said Mrs Villiers, ' and pray, what was 
your intention in sending me a letter which- 1 received 
&om you, dated from your estate at Higglesworth ?'*- 

" < Madam, I took the liberty of offering myself as 
tenant of this house, as I understood yoi|i were anxi- 
ous to visit the seaside for a few months. Ybn held 
out every prospect of acceding to my wiehesy in the 
answer you addressed to me at the Plough hotel. I 
wasin'hopeBf- as 7011 invited me to visit you to-day, 
it was (to iMM ^my^ expectations ;in tius respect >; but I 
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fear, msdam, your thoughts are so filled with the pro- 
posals of your nephew, which I understand have met 

with your full sanction, that' 

" * Proposals of my nephew ! I never heard of 



" < Indeed ? Then my answer to the young gentle- 
mim shall be very succinct and intelligible. Will you 
allow me in the mean time to wish you a very good- 
morning ? ' And bowing in a very stately manner to 
the astonished Mrs Villiers, he smiled benignly, and 
stalked out of the apartment. 

« < Well,' said the lady, when she was left alone, < if 
this isn't a very puzzling piece of business I don't 
know what is. Here comes a gentleman, after writ- 
ing me an open declaration, and after receiving an 
answer to it, leaving him in doubt whether he is ac- 
cepted or not — and tells me, after a deal of rudeness, 
about marrying him on trial, that his whole object in 
writing me that letter was to gain possession of my 
house* I wish Harry Villiers would come home.' 
And, at her wish, her nephew appeared. 
. '«<'* I am come, my dear aunt, to thank you again 
for' your kindness, and to hear the issue of your inter- 
view with Mr Tracy.' Mrs Villiers made no answer 
•to this, but pulled a letter out of her reticule, put it 
into her nqphew's hand, and said, < read this, and tell 
me what you think of it/ He did as he was com- 
manded) •a&dread as foUows. 

^^ * It would perhaps drequife ^^ apol(i)g|y if X, m «oai- 
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pwMTittive stvaii9«r» took tbe Uhei^y of ftddroaaiii^f a bdj 
on a subject ia whicb I am d^epl^r interested} l^ to 
you, my dear Mrs Yilliers* J open mfuHt at onee-— 
relying on your good-^natnre andwiUinpuMS td oblige. 
In what I am about to say, I proceed On the isluppos]- 
tion that you are ae anxw\is for a chak^ as lam. 
We both suffer from the solitude of cmr sitaatioaa'; 
4md at this season of the year Cheltenham itself must 
he as dull and uninteresting as the retiremeait-firam 
which I write. One of my objects in making my 
proposal to you, is to secure a comfortable home ((x 
my daughter. A house so replete with the elegances 
which have been procured by the taste of Mrs Vil- 
liers must be admirably suited for this purpose. Fe9- 
baps we might arrange matters to our mutual satis- 
laction, if you would allow me to make you mistareas 
of Higglesworth Manor-house, while you installed vm 
,«s master of Number Twenty-four. On this and all 
other matters, when we proceed to tinal settlem^oAl, 
you will find me disposed to be liberal. I will not 
conceal from you tbat I am anxious to oome to a con^ 
elusion as speedily as possible ; and if you will write 
to me — addressed to tbe Plough hotel-^-whether I 
may hope to succeed in my suit, you will confer a 
great obligation on, madam, your most devoted, hviwsh 
Ue servant, 

< Frbdsbick Tracy.' 

« < There!' cried Mrs Villiers— * what do yon 
thi&kof tbat?' 
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1 .<< *■ Why^ <lb«t 'it 18 « piece of bypocriticBl rigiBA# 
role; wlay^didn't be apply to yont f^nt at once ?* ' 

ic A \^y eiMitild he spplf to my agent ? * 

« < To«saot&in your terms, to be sure/ 

" < Hatry, Harry, you're as bad as Mr Tracy— ^ybi 
h»ve read the old gentleman's letter— *what' is it P-^ 
vhatdoes he want ? ' 

^ * He' wants to take your house, to be sure, for the 
smmmcr months ; for I told Julia you were going to 
tke sea^e.' 

** < Oh dear— JwelU-did I ever— Well— if that isirt 
—what shall I do ? What will he think ? * 

" < Why, what's the matter, aunt ? — what hare 
you done ? ' 

« * Done ! — ^why, IVe answered his letter as if it 
bad been an offer of marriage, and not a bargain about 
aay house. Dear, dear ! what shall I do ? ' 

^< < Let me see what you said in your answer,' said 
Harry, almost in convulsions of laughter at the per- 
plexities of his aunt. She gave him a copy of the 
epistle she had addressed to Mr Tracy, and he read 

« ' Sir, 
^< < I can't help thanking you for the honour y^sm 
have done me in asking my assistance to make yoar 
daughter's home happy. This house is a very com- 
fortable one ; and I will not deny that Higglesworth 
Manor-house, to one so fond of the country as I am, 
has considerable attractions ; but we will leave these 
things for after deliberation. Perhaps a personal 
interview would answer our purposes better than a 
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correspondence ; and if you will do me the honour to 
call upon me to-morrow at twelve or one o'clock, I 
shall perhaps have it in my power to give Miss Tracy 
a comfortable home, by an arrangement which will 
meet with the approbation of all parties. — I remain 
your obedient servant, 

* Dorothea Leonora Villiers/ 

" At the moment that Harry finished the' readings 
of this statesmanlike document, a servant entered th^ 
room, and presented him with a note. It was froOi 
old Tracy, and was in these words :— 

«<SiR, ' 

" * In consequence of a very extraordinary inter- 
yiew I had this day with your aunt, in which she pro^ 
fessed an entire ignorance of your having honoured 
Miss Tracy with the oflfer of your hand, I beg, on the 
part of my daughter, to decline your farther acquaint- 
ance ; and I have the honour to be, sir, &c. ' ^ ' 

« Frederick Tracy/' '• 

« < What the devil is this you*ve been doing ? * crieA 
Harry. * Did I not tell you that Julia insisted on mjr 
getting a promise of a kind reception from you befbte 
she would allow matters to go any ftirther?' 

« < Yes— .but la I now only think — 1 really thought 
she had sent me that message in consequence of know- 
ing that her father intended to ask me to become her 
stepmother.' 

" * The deuce you did I and so with your nonsense 
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about marrying old Tracy, you have destroyed my 
happiness and Julia's ! ' 

«« < No — I haven't— -and now that I think of it, it 
will get me out of the absurd scrape I have got into, 
if I write to Mr Tracy in your behalf/ 

" < Will you ? — Then never mind what has hap- 
pened-^you are a dear good-tempered old soul after 
all ; and if you think old Tracy has treated you ill in 
aay respect, I'll call the old rascal out — ^though, un- 
fortunately, it is not the fashion to shoot one's father- 
in-law.' 

<< Matters were soon settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties. Mrs Villiers retained her house in Chel- 
tenham, and the young people built a capital new man- 
sion on her property in the vale of Glo'ster, where 
they live<-*^8 the nursery stories used to end-— as 
Imppy. aa the day is long. And so, gentlemen, there 
ia an. end of my story." 

I ^f Well, it is not quite so romantic as the tale of 
my little old friend under the table here," said Mr 
Hixie ; *< and I really believe it has every chance of 
beingf true ; for, curse me if I see any difficulty in the 
ibusiness from beginning to end. I knew whenever 
you opened your mouth how 'twould be. Only I 
think old Tracy was an unconscionable old blockhead 
not to jump at the widow. If I ever find my way to 
Cheltenham, I shall make an assault on Numb^ 
Tw«nty-four myself." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Shostlt alter this the g^estiemeA on ^e ri^t and 
bfik of ColoB^ O'Looney took thdbr leave, and witfa* 
dff0ir. There was also a break in the Hoe hoa and 
■there perceptible on looking down the table, wlddh 
gave it rathar a straggling appearance in the ej^es of 
that most orderly commander. So, having given the 
word to fall in more clos^y, and ordered fresh glasses 
and another impcwtation of Lafitte, he settled himself 
irmly in his chair with an attitnde thi^ pbanly eao- 
pressed how little it was his intention to be in ahuny 
to leave it. There is a great deal of eloquence in the 
way a man settles himself on his chair. On looking 
at the colonel, snrronnded with oceans of daret^ said 
lifting his flaming forehead half way up to the roof, 
yon thought of the Bass rock or Gibraltar, and might 
as soon have an expectation of their vacating their 
seats as of the colonel's quitting his. When to this 
yon added his commanding pesence, jovial counte- 
nance, and prodigious strength, and recollected his 
unequalled feats, not only with the decanters, but 
with knife and fork, you will agree with the remark 
of a pleasant, quiet, petit-maitreish, young gentleman 
who sat upon my left, that the gallant chairman formed 
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aa excellent representative of the FeecUan Joy€.* I 
have forgot my classics ; but if you have not, perhaps 
you will see the resemblance. We all drew closer 
tog^ether — a nice family party of his " boys," as he 
called usy amounting to a couple of do^en; and as 
there were now no strangers (for by this time I had 
come to be considered as almost one of themselves)^ 
the mists of formality cleared gradnaliy off the fefttures 
of our host, and revealed the landscape of his good- 
Iramoured fisuse, waving with a rich harvest <^ droUery 
and fun. All the little knots into which we had 
divided ourselves were combined into one compact 
body. He who spoke at all, now spoke to the wbole 
company ; and the next party you lu^^n to belong 
to, you will observe how very silent tins makes the 
most eloquent of the talkers to twos or threes. For 
my own pfurt, though not overburdened with the vice 
of modesty, I declare if, by any chance, I am over- 
taken by an unexpected calm in the conversation, in 
the middle of a sentence addressed to my next neigli- 
hour, I find great difficulty in bringing it to a conclu- 
sion. There ought to be some general rules laid down 
for the regulation of these matters, — ^that in a party 
of more than twelve it shall be highly penal for the 
eleven who have been busily talking to stop short all 
of a sudden, and turn their two-and-twenty eyes upon 
a blushing, hammering blockhead like myself, who was 
merely humdrmnming some nonsense into the ear of 
his friend. On the other hand, it ought to be punish* 

• Qu. Phi&ta? 
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able with salt and water, or even with expulsion, for 
any one,, unless duly qualified, to seize the ears Of ft 
whole party. If there are only five or six of you, you 
must yield as gracefully as you can to your fate, aUd ' 
listen— but even then only in his turn— to the bray- 
ing" of the most atrocious donkey ; but if your numbei*' 
reaches even the youngest of the teens, let no man* 
monopolize the conversation unless you be so mindfed; 
Cough, hem, shuffle, speak against him as if for ft' 
wager ; and if none of all these hints will satisfy the - 
* proser, take up a decanter—- an empty one of courise— ' 
and fracture his osfrontis. No jury would give more 
than a farthing damages, when they were made awar^ 
of the provocation. There is also another plan, not 
so certain as the decanter, but still one which rdrely 
fails, and that is, to insist on the orator delivering the ' 
rest of his dissertation on his legs. It is wonderful'' 
what good effects I have seen result from this. The* 
fioweriest talker becomes dumb the moment he leaves 
his chair — the story expires in an unintelligible suc- 
cession of hums and has ; and, in fact, I have so offcen 
sieen the instantaneous cessation of all the powers of 
prosing on the relinquishment of the seat, that I have 
for a long time believed there is some mysterious con- 
nexion between oratory and the portion of the body 
fpr which chairs were intended. These remarks come 
in most admirably just now, because they are not at all 
applicable to the glorious Colonel O'Looney. At all 
times, and in all positions, he was equally delightful 
Sometimes, I have no doubt, he was less amusing than 
others; sometimes rather dull^ and sometimes — for 
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the truth is not to he coocealed-**he was as stupid as 
any red-coated hiped in the service ; but at all times 
his conyersation was welcome^— at all times list«ned 
to without a murmur. O beautiful effects of a tem- 
per like his, perpetually good, and of a disposiftioa- > 
overflowing with kindness ! For, after all, bad as 
some sour-faced hypocrites pronounce our human 
nature, how uniformly do we make allowance for the^ 
imperfections of the brave, the generous, the good, and 
giye to benevolence, integrity, and friendship what we 
deny to rank or riches, or even to wit I 

" And pray, did any of you boys iver live in & 
boording-house ?" said the colonel, looking round the 
table with an eye that told us he wanted no answer to 
his question, but that it was just his way of beginning 
one of his adventures. << Not a bad sort of place at 
all, I can tell you, a fashionable boording-house, whin 
the landliddy knows what's what, and keeps up the 
cridit of her establishment." 

" Keeps up the credit, colonel? gives tick, you 
mean?** 

" I mane no sich thing, Harry Verner ; and I fine 
you a bumper, — that is to say, you'll send round the 
bottle without helping yourself, for interrupting me 
in the very beginning of my story. The first leave 
of absence I iver had from the regiment I spint at a 
very genteel boording-house, in a street, but I forget 
the name of it, running out of Bedford Square. The 
landliddy, who had once been a beauty, presided at her 
table as if she had been the Queen of Love, attinded 
by a strong detachment of smiles and glances, not for-. 
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getting a prodigious accompaniment oi airs and g^raoes. 
Niver was sich bowing and winking, and all mamieT 
of other polite attintions, as she bestowed upon me. 
I really b^an to think she saw something rmghty 
particalar in my handsome countenance ; but, thouglit 
I, if she is such a fool as to take a fancy to me, it's 
none of my fault, and she's amazingly welcome, if she 
don't force me to fall in lore with her in return. But 
the ould beauty had no intintion of the sort. If any 
body was in lore with her at all, it was two white* 
headed ould fellows who regularly flanked her every 
day at dinner, and made fine speeches to her as she 
was hilping them to the very best pieces of the fish. 
One of these ould men was General Sim, and the 
other Field-marshal Snook, in the service, he told us, 
of the Electoral Prince of Hesse. We were a very- 
distinguished company, I assure you; and when I 
compared myself with the lofty people I met there, 1 
began to be confoundedly sorry I was not in the ser- 
vice of the Prince of Hesse myself. What was a 
poor cornet compared to a field-marshal and a gene- 
ral ? We had ladies of the party too, — some old and 
some young ; but all, according to our landlidd/s ac- 
count, the daughters and cousins of the nobility. I 
am not at all sure that the King keeps half such aris- 
tocratic company as sat down to table every day in the 
boording-house of Mrs Maples. And capital fun we 
had in spite of all our grandeur,— -every one found his 
own wine ; and although the military grandees on the 
right and left of the landliddy were prodigiously dig- 
nified^ it was astonishing how condescendingly they 
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joined ihein' fldorhig as nitich good port as I chose 
iKxovder, After ^ey hi&d ^isiicd a half pint of Cape, 
ivfaick yWB their }oiiit-*stock allowance after the t;loth 
1^ dm^^n* > Th^ drank amazingly, especially the 
idld-oKirsfaal, and I perceived I was rapidly getting^ 
into his farroar. At last, one day, he told me that hef 
leyiy took a great interest in my fortunes, and would' 
gtV e me a hint that might make a man of me for life. 
*<Ofa/' says I, * any thing you plase. I'jn nineteen 
yeairs'of age, and six feet two without my shoes, so 
l^'US hare the hint you mention as early as possible.'' 
•. «< *Oh, it's only a slight idea I have in my head. 
Mure you observed a very elegant looking young lady 
ahmg with the Honourable Mrs Snaggs ?' 

^« < What ; the pale-faced cretur with the sort of 
acpint infaer eye?' 

i " * She has an agreeable cast — youVe observed her ? 
Well, tnum's the word ; forty thousand down, 'pon 
honour, and immense interest at the Horse-Guards 



«<How?' 

« I Why, you see, her father. Honorable Tom — fine 
fellow as ever walked — poor — proud — high blood — low 
pocket— married city heiress — lots of money — tobacco- 
nist somewhere in the east. — Dash for a while — horse 
races — turf- — opera. Stop, says the old tobacconist, — 
no more of the rhino. My friend — ^he was a friend of 
mine — the Honourable Tom — pulled up just in time 
to keep in with old Pigtail — ^lived steady — ^politics — 
bought some boroughs — obliged the duke — Pigtail 
died — ^lots of coin — Honourable Tom oflf like a rocket 
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afain — squandered immensely — drank— cang;fat cold— - 
iied^we mnst all die — and left tiiis one child — ^widow 
•^-interest at the Horse-Gnards and all — poor Tom !' 

^< All the time the field^marshal was bolting out 
these sentences, he kept constantly pulling away at 
«ny bottle ; and as example is always very infectiois, 
so did I, till the divil a drop was left in the half-dozen 
.1 had ordered. That night at tea you can have no 
idea of the attintions that were layished on me by 
Mrs Maples and the Hononrable Mrs Snaggs. The 
^d-marshal was loud in my praises, for the quantity 
he had drunk made him particularly eloquent. I 
heard him saying to iAie widow, < fine fellow, Captain 
O'Looney — long line of noble ancestors — ^kings of 
Ireland long ago. Uncle of his, Terence O'Looney — 
friend of mine— commanded a corps of obserration on 
the Rhine — ^fine fellow — ^fifty thousand men — fell on 
him unawares — heavy Bavarians — ^what could he do- 
sword in hand-— died beside me— >noble soldier !' 

<< Mrs Maples the landliddy sat on the other side 
of the widow, and chimed in whenever there was a 
pause in the Hessian commander's not very continu- 
ous discourse, — * Very gentlemanly young man, in- 
deed — I consider myself particularly lucky in so very 
select a party of gentlemen. We are always very 
select in this establishment. Captain O'Looney, I 
hear, is very rich. General Sim says he has heard of 
the great O'Looney estates — very well-informed man, 
General Sim-^very.' By some means or other, what 
with nudging some to leave one seat, and some to 
make vacant another, it so happened that I found 
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mxy%ei£ sitting dieek-by-jovt^l with the interesting^ 
young lady with the squint, and the influence at the 
Horse-Guards. It struck me that all these fine 
speeches about myself might just as well have been 
spoken out of earshot ; but a young fellow is not 
▼ery particular on these points, especially aft«r three 
bottles of port-wine. There were Miss Snaggs and 
I fairly seated together on a sofa, — & good way removed 
from the other people, and it isn't every body's luck, 
I can assure you, to be left side by side with forty 
thousand pounds. The young lady sat as quiet as a 
mouse, and in those days I was no great hand at 
small-talk, even after dinner. Up to this very hour I 
think it is a most appalling service to begin a conver- 
sation with a lady that you have never seen befone. 
But for my part I was always confoundedly modesty 
' and I am afraid it is too late fw me to improve. But 
my two military friends, and especially the generalis- 
simo of the Hessian armies, came very opportunely to 
my assistance, and proposed, as we had had a most 
agreeable evening down stairs, that the ladies should 
participate a little in our enjoyments. Mrs Maples 
took the hint in a moment, and ordered tumblers and 
other appliances into the drawingroom. Emboldened 
by all these preparations, I recovered from my mau' 
vaiae hontcy and turned to my cross-eyed companion 
with a look of as much admiration as a vision of the 
Horse-Guards enabled me to assume. 

" « And, pray, madam,* says I, * what's your opinion 
of a glass of brandy and water ? ' 

<< < Partidar comfitable/'— minced the lady. 
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' " * Och then and you're a yery sinsible joung liddy 
•as iver I met in my life.' 

" * Captain O'Looney/ interrupted the Honourable 
Mrs Snaggs, * you're overpoweringly amusing ; Ade- 
linda is quite delighted with your remarks.' 

** < Quite charming, I do declare/ said Mrs Maples, 
pretending to conceal a laugh. 

« < Ah ! wild dog — wild dog,' said the field-mar- 
shal. — < All the O'Looneys — ^wild — witty — ^polite — 
just like his uncle Terence commanding on the Rhine 
--^funny rogue — ^poor Terence ! * 

<< In the mean time we had set to rather ferociously 
on the tipple, and, for a lady of her polished manners, I 
never met with the equal of Mrs Snaggs in the art of 
. cocking her finger. A good stout rummer seemed a 
mere plaything in her hand. It disappeared like 
winking, as the vulgar say, or as some poet or other 
tells 



*' Or like the snow falls in tbe river, 
A moment seen* then melts for ever.'* 

I sat all this time next to the heiress, and Jt is really 
wonderful what effect an extra tumbler or two have in 
adding to the charms of beauty. Bacchus and Venus 
are surely brother and sister, and a very pleasant 
family they are. Well — I had no bashfulness now, 
but made as great a fool of myself as was to be 
expected. The squint of my right-hand neighbour 
had disappeared, and no wonder, for the divil a bit 
could I see whether she had any eyes at all. I just 
saw when I looked at her that there was certainly a 
face surmounted with a cap, but by this time I had 
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lost all perception of the features of whicli the conn- 
tenance was composed. I felt certain she was ama^ 
zingly beautiful, and had every reason to conclude she • 
was, like her mother, amazingly thirsty. But, how- 
ever, such enjoyments as these can't last for ever..* 
The old lady on my left became very talkative ; so 
did the general, and so did my worthy friend the 
commander-in-chief. The ladies at length left us, and 
how long after that we continued our potations it is 
impossible to say. All I recollect of the matter is, 
that on bundling up stairs to my bedroom I pushed 
against somebody on the landing. There was a sort of 
scream^-out went my candle — and after a great deal of 
palaver with the person, whoever it was I had encoun- 
tered, I suppose I found my way to my chamber^ for L 
wakened in bed next morning with a total forgetfulness 
of every thing that had occurred. 

" Before I had well-finished dressing, the Field- 
Marshal of Hesse entered my room. 

" * Well, my boy,' he said, * youVe captured the 
citadel in glorious style. Ah, — I remember — on the 
Ehine — castle here — our camp there — no bustle with 
guns — no trenches — lines — circum vallations -^ word 
given — assault— off we go — ^up the hill — over the 
wall — ^into the market-place — flag on ramparts — ^the 
city's ours, hurra I — Egad, you carried the Honour- 
able Miss Snaggs by a coup-de-main. And as to her 
mother'— — 

" * She was carried too, I suppose, for she's the 
divil and all at squeezing the soul out of a brandy 
bottle.' 
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** < Amiable woman the Honourable Mrs Sni^gs-^ 
leplied the commander — < weiJc health — stomachic 
affection — recommended bj her physician — but come> 
breakfast is waiting — " happy happy pair, none but 
the brave, none but the brave — none but the brave 
deserve the Mr J** 

** The ould fellow went down stairs roaring this at 
the top of his hings, and certainly when I entered tiie 
parlour you'd have thought something very wonderful 
had happened. All the whole party had their eyes 
turned to me with such a funny expression, that I 
began to fancy I had reidly performed some very 
astonishing achievement the night before. A chair 
had been kept for me next to Miss Snaggs, inta 
which I was handed with a great deal of ceremony hy 
the two old warriors. The young lady kept her eyes 
£rmly fixed on the table-cloth, and as I concluded 
from this that she was rather ashamed of her tippling 
performances of the night before, I resolved to spare 
her blushes, and not say a word upon the subject. 
Her mother was not at table. 

" < The Honourable Mrs Sni^gs,' said Mrs Maples 
to me, ^ will join us very soon. She is scarcely eqnid 
to meeting us so early.' 

** * No,* says I, * it is scarcely to be expected.* 

** * Last night was a very trying one to hw nerves.* 

** * Not a doubt of it,* says I — * my own hand is 
not so steady this morning as it ought to be.* 

" < There, Miss Adelinda, there's a confession for 
you. Are you yourself quite free from tremors afker 
so agitating an evening ? * 
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^ * I endeavour to oyercome my trepidation as mudi 
as possible/ replied Miss Adelinda. ^ Bnt it is ver^r 
natural in one so young, and in mj peculiarly delicate 
situation.' 

<< < What is natural, Miss Snaggs?' says L 

€i i Why, that I diould feel partidar uneomfitable;" 

<< < Ah ! I daresay, you do/ says I ; * but you'll be- 
more up to such tilings by the time you're aa practised 
a hand at it as your mother.' 

'< General Sim, who was usually ratiier a silaot 
member of the company, here jiHued in the conTers*- 
tion. 

^ * Mrs Snaggs is certainly more accustomed to suoh. 
occurrences than her daughter. When we look at her 
countenance we can't be surprised at its happening 
every night.' 

<< * Ah, very true,' says I ; ^ ^e bears the marks of 
it in her face.' 

" < Do you really think so ? ' says tiie general. 

<< < Tfaith I do — I never saw a more tell-tale cemi'-' 
tenance in my life.' 

« < She certainly is a lovely woman— -of the most 
delicate feelings ; and I assure you. Captain O'Looney, 
last night she was completely overcome.' 

" * So I expected,' says I ; * but, upon my soul, 'tis 
too bad to be telling all these things before people in 
this way. There should be no tales out of school.' 

*< ' Right,' says the field-marshal — * mum's the woPd*> 
In things of that sort it is cursedly indelicate to bli^.' 

<< When we were all going on in this free-and-easy 
way, talking over our dissipation, as I thought, of the 
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night before, a message came to me that Mrs Snaggs 
would be happy to see me in her dressing-room. 

" * The divil I * says I, * what does the ould liddy 
want with me there ? * 

" * Mum*s the word,* said the field-marshal — * family 
secrets. Ah ! what would the Honourable Tom have 
said if he had Hved ? Great fortune the O'Looneys. 
Poor Terence — commanded on the Rhine.' 

<< In the mean time I had followed the servant up 
stairs^ and was ushered into a small room, which was 
only big enough to hold a sofa and a chair. Mrs 
Snaggs was lying gracefully extended on the sofa, and 
motioned me to sit down beside her. By the powers ! 
thinks I, this is rather serious. There's no saying 
what this tippling ould woman manes to be after. How- 
ever, down I sat, and she began — 

" * You are not surprised, my dear O'Looney, at 
my having sent for you here ? ' 

" * Och, not the least,' says I — * how do you find 
yourself this morning ? ' 

" < Agitated, of course. But, my dear friend, it is 
high time to proceed to business. You are an Irish- 
man?' 

" « How the divil did you find it out ? ' 

<* ' You are the head of the family of the O'Looneys ? ' 

" * Like enough,' says I. 

" < And hold, of course, the possessions of the 
name?' 

" < To be sure.' 

*< < Then, my dear Captain O'Looney, I accept you 
with all my heart.* 
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'< When she said this she laid hold of my hand, and 
squeezed it as if it had heen a lemon. 

<^ * Indeed ! * said I, * then, by my faith, you're one 
of the j oiliest old women I ever met with — and what 
will you do with me after you have accepted me ? ' 

" * Do with you ! — after your declarations last night 
on the landing — we shall send for a special license 
immediately.' 

" < On the landing ! — And was it you I fell in with 
on my way to bed last night ? * 

" * Oh, no — ^my feelings had overcome me before, 
but my daughter has told me all.' 

" * Ah, what did she tell ye ? * says I, * for, upon 
my word, I've forgotten every syllable.* 

" * Sir ! — forgotten ! — these are but poor subter- 
fuges. I hold you bound to me by a regular promise, 
and of course you will break it at your peril.' 

" * A promise of what ? ' says I. 

" * Of marriage,' said she. * But my friend General 
Sim will explain it to you better than I can.' 

" * The deuce he will ! ' says I. * Then you may 
tell General Sim, that if he says a word to me about 
marrying such a funny, foolish, ould liddy, I'll break 
every bone in his body, and shoot him into the bargain.' 

" I left the ould woman when I had said this, and 
walked down into the breakfast parlour. The whole 
party were there still, with the exception of General 
Sim. 

" « Here's a pretty piece of business,' said I ; * Mrs 
Maples, the ould liddy up stairs has not recovered 
from the effects of last night's punch yet.' 
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** < Sir ! ' said the landliddj, < I don't nnderstand your 
aUosions — the honour of this estaUishment' 

^ < Is all in my eye/ said I ; < and as to naarrying 
any of the party — as ould Mrs Snaggs wishes me to 
do— I haye no intintion of the sort, I assure jeJ 

^ Here Miss Adelinda gave a fiiint shriek, and 
squinted at me with all her might. 

" < Haye you no regard for the young lady's feel* 
ings ? ' said Mrs Maples. < How do you feel, miss ? * 

<< < Particlar uncomlitable/ replied the young liddjr, 
and was quietly marched out of the room by Mrs 
Maples. 

« « Hem — hem — ^mum's the word/ said the field- 
marshal — < in general cases — ^but really, poz — ^this is 
a peculiar case — ^you must marry the lady.' 

« < What is it you mane, ould man ? * said I, for I 
was now in a mortal passion. 

« < You must marry the lady — or — ^hem— -the firiends 
of the family will demand satisf ' 

« < Is it satisfaction they're after? With all the 
pleasure in life,^ says I. ^ I'll shoot the whole batch, 
tobacconists, honourables, and all ! ' 

<< < Hem — ^mum's the word' — said the field-mar«> 
shal, as he slunk out of the room. < I shall certainly 
mention what you haye said to General Sim. Braye 
man General Sim — excellent shot.' 

<< In about half an hour, when I was busily packings 
up my trunk, a tap came to my door, and on openings 
it the field-marshal stept into the room with a yery 
dignified expression on his prodigious features. 

" * Seryant, Captain O'Looney — sorry — yery — ^to 
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be messenger — hostile message — ^hera^ — nramV tli« 
word in matters of war — Creneral Sim, Migry at 
^mefdl conduct — satisfioction — pistols to-morro«r 
morning, or marry the lady.* 

*< < rn meet him with ail my heart,* said I ; < and 
I didn't giye him credit for being so mndi of a gentie- 
man ; for between ourselves — ^mum's the word, as yov 
say, among friends— curse me if I didn't believe Ihat 
if he was a general at all he wae a general dealer, and 
that your connexion with the Hessians arose firom 
your being a maker of Hessian boots.' 

" ' Hell— the devil — boots ! what do you mean ? ^ 

** < Very little, most noble field-marshal ; but if you 
have delivered your message, and got your answer, I 
advise you to be off before I can say Jack Robinson, 
or I'll kick you over the bannisters, though you had 
the principality of Hesse on your baek.' 

** * Hell ! kick ! — ^bannisters ! you shall answer — ^but 
mum's the word.' 

<< It was the finest fun in the world to see tiie 
field-marshal's fright ; but how was I to get a second 
— for not a single soul in all London did I know that 
I could apply to, and there was no time to send to the 
regiment. 

<< I was quite disconsolate on account of tiiis mis- 
fortune, but at last I bethought me that as all things 
were to be had in London, either for love or money, if 
I could not get the assistance of a friend in any other 
way, I would hire one. Now at the Ould Slaughter's 
Hotel, where I had dined once or twice, there was a 
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divilish bluff jolly looking ould fellow of a waiter—" 
I knew him, by the cast of his eye and the size of his 
calf, to be an Irishman; so I accordingly betook 
myself to St Martin's lane; and entered into a conver- 
sation with my friend Joe. It was agreed that, in 
consideration of five guineas, Joe should sport himself 
as a gentleman next morning, and accompany me as 
my second to Battersea fields. Things were arranged 
entirely to my satisfaction. I gave Joe a crown to 
regale himself with in the mean time, and went back 
again to the boording-house to make a final settlement 
with my friend Mrs Maples. 

" On going into her private parlour, she received 
me with the haughtiest manner she could put on. 

" < Ah, Captain O'Looney, you have broken the 
heart of a dear innocent susceptible creature.' 

" ' Pray, madam,' says I, * who is the* injured liddy 
you allude to ? * 

" * Miss Snaggs.' 
' " * Are you sure it's miss ? for, *pon my soul, I 
fancied it was the ould liddy.' 

<* * How can you say so, sir ? Mrs Snaggs is a 
widow, oppressed with the loss of the best of bus* 
bands, — and the young liddy, the dear sweet charming 
Adelinda ' 

" ' Is rather partial, like her mamma, to a 

comfortable nightcap.' 

" * A nightcap, sir ? ' 

" ' Yes, and a divil of a strong one, too — ^half and 
half, and not a thimbleful less.' 
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** < Really, Mr O'Looney, 'tis too bad to take advan- 
tage of a lady baying admitted yon to ber dressing- 
room, to qniz tbe particulars of ber bead-dress/ 

** But it's useless going tbrougb tbe wbole of our 
conversation. I paid ber all sbe demanded, except a 
trifling compensation sbe said sbe expected for my 
being in all probability tbe cause of ber losing such 
distinguished members of ber establishment as tbe 
Honourable Mrs Snaggs and her daughter. < And 
tbe property of tbe family, you are aware, Captain 
O'Looney' 

" * Is yery large, indeed,' said I, * and lies next to 
the O'Looney estates, which were left to me by Gene- 
ral Terence, my uncle, who served under Field- Mar- 
shal Snook on the Rhine. Ocb, our properties, I 
suspect, are pretty much on a par ; but if any of the 
ould snobs that live in this boording-bouse of yours 
have any thing farther to say to me, tell them I am to 
be found at tbe Ould Slaughter's, and so good day to 
ye, ma am.' 

<< Nothing occurred that night. My friend Joe 
the waiter seemed quite to understand the business I 
wished to employ him on, and I went very comfort- 
ably to bed, determined to shoot ould Sim tbrougb tbe 
hver for being such a Tom Neddy as to think I 
believed any of his lies and balderdash. 

" Next morning at peep of day I was up and in tbe 
coffeeroom. My second had figged himself out in hi& 
Sunday clothes, and such a divil of a buck bad never 
been heard of since the days of Adam. He bad on a 
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par of the tigbtot iittii^ h«c3fdmw joa erer saw, 
tiist piodied him so conedlj at tbe joinfc, that be 
walked wilhmst eren daniig^ to bend the knee, exai^y 
at if fab kgi faad been two atnigiit stoat pieces of 
wood« His top-boots were Imowiiigl j wxinkled almoct 
^wn to tlie ankle, leavings i^nt a foot of the calf «f 
liis leg: sticking oat like an enormoos Ycvkshire ped- 
aling tied in at both ends. Before proceedkig to the 
^eld, be oontinaed his professional arocatioosy and 
'brought me a dish tyf cc^ke^ in whidi, by some ndb- 
take, I suppose, he had emptied a noggin of brandj 
instead of milk. While I was driiddng it, and waitii^ 
for the coach, Joe employed hims^ Teiy bnsilj in 
setting the coffiseroom in order* He siambbed the 
tables, bmshed the floor ; and while we were both 
thus employed, we did not perceive the entrance of 
my honourable friend the field-maishaL 

** * Servant, Captam O'Looney^ — Ui^leasant busi- 
ness this — hate blood-— come from Mend the general 
to see if you won't qompromise.* 

<< * What do you mean by a compromise ?' said I. 
*< * Why, if you won't marry lady, make some com- 
pensation — feelings acute — ^wounded sensibility — five 
hundred pounds or so.' 

" < Who told you to say all this ?* 
<< * General Sim. Brave man General Sinu' 
<< < Then, Fil give you my honour as a gentleman, 
the moment I've shot your friend the general, Til run 
a ball into your body, you miserable braggadocio dd 
scoundreL' 
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<< At this moment my friend Joe, who had been 
rummaging in the bar, came out, looking as £erce as 
a lion. 

<< < Hell and botheration/ says Joe, ^ what's the 
meaning ^ this ? The coach is just coming np the 
lane, and we'll finish the jewel directly.' 

^ He looked at the field-marshal as he said thk, but 
suddenly I remarked ag^eat change in his countenance. 
He broke into an immoderate fit of laughter, held out 
his hand to the Commander-in-Chief of the Hessian 
armies, and said, < Master Snook, don't you know me, 
now Fm drest so fine ?' 

^ It was still grey dawn, andthecofifeeroom is none 
of the lightest in the world. The field-marshal looked 
at Joe, and seemed s^mazingly puzzled. 

« * This is my second, sir,* said I. * Let me intro- 
duce you. Field-Marshal Snook, Mr Joseph ' 

" < Coming, sir,' said Joe. 

<< * Mr Joseph Cumming; now that you are acquaint- 
ed, you will settle matters as speedily as possible, for 
I am anxious to have a shot at both of them.' 

" < And is it with Master Snook you are going to 
fight? Faith, jewelling's come to a purty pass, if 
you're going to give a meeting to a carcass butcher.' 

'< < A carcass butcher ! ' said I. 

"*A carcass butcher I' cried the field-marshal —» 
< what do you mean ? ' 

*^ * Just that you was once a carcass butcher, till 
yon failed, and left a good score agin your name in 
master's books, I can tell ye* Don't ye know me 
now. Master Snook ?' 
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« < A carcass butcher !' said I. — * Well, that's the 
best name I ever heard in my life for a generalissimo. 
Bnt carcass butcher or not, let us be off, and have a 
slap at General Sim.' 

" * Why,* said Master Snook, in a very penitent 
tone, * mum's the word — Sim is waiting at the door — 
business carried far enough — shake hands — ^friends — 
no shooting.' 

<< < No, no,' said I ; * you've got me out of my bed 
in the middle of the night, and I won't let you or the 
other ould vagabond off without a little amusement. 
Fight me you must.' 

it < Why — ^hem — no offence, I hope— did all for the 
best — Sim's fault.' 

« * Who the devil is Sim ?' 

** * Mrs Snaggs' husband.' 

" * And who are you ? ' 

« < Mrs Maples' husband.' 

" * And what did you want to make of me ?' 

*^ < Miss Snaggs' husband.' 

" * Och, and that's your plan, is it ? Then may 
the divil fly away with me if I ever say a civil word 
to a young woman in a boording-house.' 

" And there was an end, gentlemen, of my duel with 
a general and a field-marshal. Joseph won his five 
guineas ; and all I can say is, never trust yourselves 
in a lodging-house when you can get into a hotel. 
Boots never tries to inveigle you into a marriage." 

I don't recollect whether any more stories were 
told that night or not. We had a great deal of fun ; 
and I thought, when I got up next morning, and 
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tippled my first bottle of soda-water, what a pity it is 
that a friend can't show his hospitality unless by de- 
luging you with wine — ^people are always so wise and 
sententious in the morning. I could draw a fine 
moral, if I chose it, from all the rigmarole I have 
written. I am quite certain there is a moral to be 
found in it ; and if you can't find it out, the worse 
luck for you. 
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In a neat and comfortable cottage in the picturesque 
village of Bastock, lived a middle-aged gentleman of 
the name of Samuel Holt. The dean white paling 
in front of the beautiful little flower-garden before his 
door showed he was a man of taste^ while the coach* 
house and stables at the side showed that he might 
also be considered a man of fortune. He was in truth 
in very comfortable circumstances. He had a consi- 
derable quantity of land — ^let to a respectable tenant^ 
for he himself knew nothing about farming — and the 
rest of his property consisted in about fifteen thousand 
pounds, which was lent on mortgage to a very wealthy 
baronet. Mr Holt might have altogether somewhere 
about a thousand a-year. He spent it in the true style 
of old English hospitality. His house was never 
empty; friends, when they came, were so kindly 
treated, that they found it extremely inconvenient to 
go away ; — and what with coursings in the morning^ 
comfortable dinners, pleasant companions, and extra- 
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ordinary port- wine, Mr Samuel Holt was the happiest 
fellow in the world. His outward man was in exact 
correspondence to his internal tranquillity. He was 
stout, but not unwieldy ; there was not a wrinkle on 
his brow ; a fine open expression animated his coun- 
tenance, and there was such a glorious ruddy hue of 
health upon his cheek, that his friends talked of him 
by no other name than Rosy Sam. 

" Well, my boys," said Rosy Sam, one fine Sep- 
tember evening after dinner, " we'll drink our noble 
selves — ^I don't think I ever shot better in my life." 

<< Your second bird was beautifully managed,*' said 
Jack Thomson ; " I never saw any gun carry so far 
except once in Turkey, when the Reis Efifendi shot a 
sea-mew at a hundred and fifty yards." 

*< With a long bow, I suppose," said Rosy Sam, who 
disbelieved every story, the scene of which was not 
laid in England. 

■ ** No, with a long brass gun which went upon 
"wheels." 

, « Well, well," replied Sam, " it may be all very 
true ; but, thank God, I never saw, and never expect 
to see, any of them foreign parts." 

« You may live to see half the world yet ; and if I 
were inclined to be a prophet, I should say you will 
1)6 a very great traveller before you die." 
- " rd sooner be tried for murder." 

« You may be both." 

This last was said so solemnly, that Rosy Sam 
^almost changed colour. He passed it off with a laugh, 
and the conversation went on upon other subjects 
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connected with Thomson's travels.^ ^ All the eyening, 
however, the prophetic announcement seemed to stick 
in poor Sam's throat, and when the party was about 
to separate for the night, holding^the bed-candle in 
his hand, and assuming a degree of gravity which can 
only be produced by an extra bottle, he said, " I'll tell 
you what it is. Jack, here in this cottage have I lived, 
man and boy, for two-and-forty years. I never was 
out of the county in my life, and the farthest from 
home I ever was, was three-and-thirty miles. If you 
mean to say that I am to be a traveller in my old age, 
the Lord have mercy on me, for a helpless dog should 
I be among the foreignarians — fellows that can't speak 
a word of English to save their souls, poor devils-^ 
but poh I poh I man, you can't be serious." 

" I am serious as a bishop, I assure you. You wiU 
travel for several years." 

" Poh I nonsense ! Ill be d — d if I do — so, good- 
night." The party laughed at Sam's alarm ; and re- 
tired to bed. 

All that night Sam's dreams were^of ships and 
coaches. He thought he was wrecked and half 
drowned, then that he was upset and had his legs 
broken by the hind wheel. He woke in a tremen- 
dous fright, for he fancied he was on the top of one 
of tbe pyramids, and could not get down again. He 
thought he had been on the pinnacle for several days, 
that he was nearly dying of thirst and hunger, — and, 
on starting up, he found it was time to rise ; so he 
hurried down stairs with the utmost expedition, as he 
was nearly famished for his breakfast. He was met 
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«t the break&st parloar door by his old serTanf^ 
Trusty Tornmy, who gaye him a letter, and said, 
*< This here letter is just come from Mr Clutchit the 
attorney. His man says as how there must be an 
answer immediately, so I was just a comin' up to call 
ye. 

'< You would have found me knocking about the 
fi^rramids," said Rosy Sam, as he proceeded to open 
the letter. 

«* Pie ibr diame 1 " muttered old Trusty, " to makf 
use of such an expression. Ah ! as good Mr Draw* 
line says " — 

« Devil take you and Mr Drawline — Saddle the 
•Curate this instant, and tell the gentlemen, when they 
come down, that I am forced to set off on business, 
^nt that I shall certainly be back to dinner." 

In the utmost baste, and with no very pleasant ex- 
pression, he managed to swallow three or four eggs, 
nearly a loaf of bread, and half a dozen cups of tea. 
His horse was soon at the door ; he set off at a hand 
|;allop, and left old Trusty Tommy with his mouth 
t>pen, wondering what in the world it could be that 
induced his master to such unusual expedition. The 
motiye was indeed a serious one. Mr Clutchit had 
discovered that there was a prior mortgage over the 
estate upon which poor Sam's fifteen thousand was 
advanced, and their great object now was to get the 
ittortgage transferred to some unencumbered security. 
The seven miles which intervened between the lawyer 
and his client were soon passed over. Hot and breath- 
less, our poor friend, who was ni w more rosy than 
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ever, rushed into the business-room of Mr Clutohit. 
That gentleman, however, was nowhere to be found. 
On his table Sam saw a note directed to himself-^-he 
opened it, and found the following words : — " Dear 
fiir, — By the strangest good luck I have this moment 
heard that Sir Harrv is at present in London. I lose 
not a moment, as the coach is just starting, to obtain 
an interview with him there, and should strongly re- 
commend your following by the eleven o'clock coach. 
Indeed your presence is indispensably necessary. I 
shall only have the start of you by two hours. — Your 
obedient servant, J. C." 

Sam threw himself into a chair in an agony of grief 
and wonder. 

" That infernal fellow, Jack Thomson," he moaned 
out, << is certainly more than human. They say they 
learn wonderful things abroad. He has learned the 
second sight. Little did I think two days ago, that I 
should ever have to hurry so far away from home. 
London must be seventy miles off at least — oh Lord I 
oh Lord ! quite out of my own dear county — ^what is 
to become of me I " 

While indulging in this moralizing fit, the coach 
drove up to the door — Sam mounted, almost uncon- 
scious of what he did, and was whirled off before he 
had time to recover from his reverie. On arriving in 
London, night was rapidly closing in. The house 
where the coach stopt was a very neat comfortable 
sort of hostelry in the City, and our honest friend, 
before proceeding to any other business, solaced him- 
self with the best dinner the bill of fare would allow. 
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After refreshing himself with a solitary pint of port, 
•he set out in search of Mr Clutchit. But where to 
^nd that gentleman was the difficulty ; he had left no 
address in his note to his client, and the people of the 
inn could not tell where the nine o*clock coach went 
to in London. They recommended him, however, to 
apply at various inns — the Dragon, the Swan, the 
Bull-and-Mouth, and a variety of other great coach 
caravansaries, the very names of which were utterly 
unknown to the unsophisticated Sam. Away, how- 
ever, he went, in total ignorance of his way, and 
much too independent and magnanimous to ask it. 
First, one street was traversed, then another, and at 
last poor Sam was entirely lost. His great object now 
was to retrace his steps ; but one turning was so like 
another, that he could not distinguish those by which 
he had come, and in the midst of his perplexity, he 
recollected that he had forgotten to take notice of the 
name of the inn at which he had dined, and of course 
could not ask any one he met to tell him his way to 
it. Tired out by his day's exertions, and very much 
dispirited, he resolved to go into the first house of en- 
tertainment he came to, and resume his search early 
in the morning. He accordingly went into the next 
inn that presented itself. He took particular pains 
this time to impress its name upon his memory. The 
Cabbage Leaf was the sign of this tavern, and it was 
situated at the top of one of those narrow little streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Tower. Honest Sam, it 
will be seen, had travelled in the wrong direction ; but 
now he was too much harassed and wearied to recov^ 
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Ills mistake. On going into the bar, he was told by the 
bustling little landlady that he might have a bed ; but 
they were really so full, that he must submit to share 
his room with another gentleman. Sam comforted 
himself with the reflection, that necessity has no law, 
and consented to the arrangement. After a Welsh 
rabbit, and a glass or two of brandy and water, he was 
shown to his apartment. His fellow-lodger came into 
the room nearly at the same time, and Sam was some- 
what pleased to see he was of a very decent exterior. 
They entered into conversation, and his new acquaint- 
ance promised, from his knowledge of the town, to be 
of considerable use in furthering Sam's enquiries after 
Mr Clutchit. He, however, told him, that he had 
some business to transact very early in the morning, 
and took the precaution on these occasions, especially 
in the winter, of shaving at night. He accordingly 
proceeded to shave himself; but poor Sam was so 
fatigued, that he fell asleep before he had finished the 
operation. On awaking next morning, he looked to 
his companion's bed, but it was empty. He had told 
him, however, that he should rise very early, so be 
was not surprised at his absence. On getting up, and 
searching for his inexpressibles, they were nowhere to 
be found. In their place, he discovered those of his 
late companion ; and after many strange surmises, and 
coming at last to the conclusion that he was robbed, 
he quietly slipt them on, and proceeded down stairs. 
His watch he had luckily put under his pillow, and 
there had not been above two pounds in his pockets ; 
he found a few shillings in an old purse, a penknife. 
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two keys, and a set of yeiy fine teeth, carefully fitted 
up, and apparently never used, in the pocket of the 
habiliments which were left. These circumstances 
staggered him as to the predatory habits of his com- 
.panion ; and he resolved to say nothing on the subject, 
as he had still some hopes of the stranger's making 
his appearance as he had promised, and clearing up the 
mystery. He waited some time after breakfast with 
this expectation ; and at last telling the landlady he 
should be back at a certain hour, he went out in hopes 
of felling in with his companion on the street. He 
walked down towards the river, and gazed with as- 
tonishment on the innumerable shipping. Wonder- 
ing more and more at the strangeness and immensity 
of the scene, he thought of returning to where he had 
slept. Just as he was leaving the river, he saw several 
men go into one of the barges, and begin dragging 
the shallow part of the water. " What are those men 
after ?*' said Sam to a person who stood watching them. 

** They be draggin* for the body of a gentleman as 
was murdered last night, and the folks thinks that he 
was mayhap thrown into the river." 

" Dreadful ! " said Sam, turning pale at the horrid 
supposition. " I hope they won't find it ; it would 
be the death of me." And shuddering lest they should 
pull up a mangled body in his sight, he rushed from 
the spot. On reaching the inn, he entered it, and 
was going into the bar, when two stout men rushed 
upon him, the landlady crying << That's the man," and 
threw him down with all their force. One held him 
hj the throaty while the other handcuffed him in a 
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moment. Tjaey then hustled him out of the house, 
forced him into a hackney-coach, and drove off at a» 
amazing pace. 

Sam was so much astonished at the rapidity of the 
whole transaction, that he could scarcely summon 
hreath to ask his conductors what they meant. At last 
he said, " What the devil can he the meaning of all 
this ? Is this the way to treat a country gentleman ? ** 

" How bloody well he sports the Johnnie," said 
one of the men to the other, without attending to 
Sam's questions. << He'll queer the beaks if the tide 
stands his friend, and rolls off the stiffun.'' 

" No, there ben*t no chance of that," responded the 
other, " for they've set-to so soon with the drags. I'll 
bet a gallon of gin to a pint o' purl, he dies in his 
shoes, with his ears stuffed with Cotton." 

" Do you mean me, you scoundrel ? " cried Sam» 
who did not quite understand them, but perceived that 
they spoke of him rather disrespectfully. 

" Come, come, master, none of your hard words ; 
we aint such scoundrels as to Buike our bedfeUow, 
liowsomever." 

At this moment, at the comer of a street, Sam 
saw Mr Clutchit hurrying as if on very urgent busi- 
ness. He pushed his head out of the window and 
hollo'd— « Clutchit, Clutchit I Here's a pretty go ! " 
and held out his manacled hands. But his com- 
panions pulled him forcibly back, and he did not know 
whether his attorney had perceived him or not. 

Soon after this the coach stopt at a dingy-lookmg 
house with iron gratings before the windows. <* We 
gets out here, my covey," said one of the men, « but 
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I dare say we shall join company again on our way to 
Newgate." 

« You insulting scoundrel," said Sam, " I hope 
never to see your ugly face again." 

" No, nor Jack Ketch's neither, — ^but mizzle, miz- 
zle, I say — his worship's been waiting this hour." 

They then proceeded into a dark room which was 
crowded with people. They all made way for Sam and 
his two conductors, till they stood directly in front of 
three gentlemen in comfortable arm-chairs. 

'< Call the first witness,*' said one of the gentlemen, 
and immediately appeared the bustling little land- 
lady of the Cabbage Leaf. 

<< Is that the man who slept in your house last 
night?" 

" It is, your worship ; and little did I think such a 
bloody-minded villain " 

" Hush I answer only to the questions that are put 
to you — about what o'clock was it when he came to 
your house ? " 

" About ten o'clock, the rascal " 

Here Sam, whose astonishment now gave place to 
rage and indignation, started up, and said to the ma- 
gistrates, " Harkee, gentlemen, I'll be d d if I 

don't make you pay for this. How dare you " 

" Officers, look close to the prisoner," said one of 
their worships. " I recommend you, prisoner, to say 
nothing till the examination is concluded.'' And 
Sam sat down again, wondering where all this would 
end. 

« You say the prisoner came to your house about 
ten o'clock — ^had you any conversation with him ? " 
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** No, your worship ; he only had his supper and 
two glasses of brandy and water. " 
« He then went to bed ? '* 
** Yes ; I showed him up to number nine." 
«* Was it a single-bedded room ? " 
** No, there were two beds in it." 
** Describe its situation." 

** It is just at the top of the first stair, which fronts 
the side door into the lane." 

" Could that door be opened without waking the 
house ? " 

*^ Yes ; we never keep it closed with more than a 
latch, 'cause of the watermen getting quietly down to 
the river." 

** Was the other bed in the same room occupied ? " 
" Yes ; a gentleman slept in it." 
<< You saw no more of the prisoner that night. 
Well, in the morning, when did you see him ? " 

" He came down to breakfast, but seemed very low 
and uneasy." 

" Did he say any thing to you about his companion?" 
<< Yes ; he sighed, and said he was sure he would 
never come back. " 
« When did he leave the house ? " 
" He went down towards the river in about half an 
hour. " 

« Very well ; you may stand down. Call the next 
witness. " 
The chambermaid made her appearance. 
« On going into the prisoner's room this morning, 
what did you see ? " 
"Nothing particular at first; but in a little I 
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diongfat the bedsaod carpet more tumbled than usnaL 
I looked into the oth^ gentleman's bed, and there I 
saw the sheets and pillow marked with blood." — (Here 
the witness tnmed very fiiint). 

" Well, did you give the alarm ? " 

<< Yes ; I ran down and told missus — but the pi- 
soner had gone out." 

"What did you do?'' 

<< We told all the lodgers, and asked if they had 
heard any noise. One of them^ John Chambers, 
heard heavy steps on the stair." 

<< Well, we shall examine John Chambers himselfl'' 

John Chambers, on being examined, said that about 
three or four in the morning, he heard heavy steps 
coming down the stair, as if of a man carrying a great 
weight; the side door into the lane was opened, and the 
person went out. He watched for some time, and heard 
a stealthy pace going up stairs again ; after which he 
fell asleep, as his suspicions were quieted by the per- 
son's return. 

A witness next appeared, who deposed that, hav- 
ing an appointment with Abraham Reeve, the person 
supposed to be murdered, he proceeded to the Cabbage 
Leaf, and found it all in an uproar at the suspected 
murder. Abraham Reeve was by profession a dentist ; 
and had that morning fixed to furnish the witness with 
a handsome set of ivories. 

" Please your worship," said one of the officers 
who had conducted the unfortunate Samuel to the 
office, " on searching the prisoner, we found this here 
in his breeches pocket ; " and saying this, he held up 
a complete set of Mae teeth. 
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The magistrates upon this shook their heads, and 
a thrill went through the court, as if the murder 
-were transacted before their eyes. The purse also 
was recognised by the landlady ; and even the evi- 
dence of the person whom Sam had addressed by the 
side of the river, when they were dragging for the 
corpse, told very much against him. That witness 
stated, that the prisoner turned very pale when he 
saw what they were about ; and after seeming ex- 
cessively agitated for a long while, had said, as if un- 
consciously, <* It will be death to me if they find him.'' 
The evidence, by various concurring circumstances, 
was very strong against our unfortunate friend. The 
magistrate cautioned him against saying any thing to 
criminate himself; and asked him if he wished to 
make any observation before being remanded on sus- 
picion. Thus adjured. Rosy Sam, who was, alas ! now 
no longer rosy, essayed to speak. 

<< Upon my honour, this is a most curious business. 
All that I know about the matter is, that the man 
who slept in my room, must have got up very early 
in the morning, and stolen my breeches. I am a man 
of fortune — my name is Samuel Holt, Esq. of Bastock 

Lodge — and as to stealing " 

But his harangue was here interrupted by a new 
witness, who exclaimed, << Please your worships, this 
swindler of a fellow cheated me last night out of an 
excellent dinner and a pint of old port. '* And poor 
Sam, on looking round at his new assailant, recognised 
the landlord of the inn where the coach had stopt. 
Casting his eyes up to Heaven in sheer despair, he 
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sat down in his seat, and muttered, ^ It is my firm 
belief I shall be hanged, because a cursed fellow of a 
dentist took a fancy to my breeches. But it all ccMnes 
of trayelling. May the deyil take Jack Thomson I ** 
But at this moment a prospect of safety dawned upon 
him, for Mr Qutchit entered the office. 

'< I say, Clutchit ! " cried the prisoner in an ecstasy, 
" just tell these people, tnll you, that I never mur- 
dered a dentist ! — confound his breeches ! — ^but that I 
am Sam Holt of Bastock— Rosy Sam.*" 

Mr Clutchit, thus addressed, bore witness to the 
respectability of his client, and begged to be made 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case. On 
hearing the name of the missing individual, he ex- 
claimed, << O, he's safe enough — ^this very morning 
he was arrested at Westminster for debt, and is snugly 
lodged in the Fleet. A stout good-complexioned man, 
a dentist, about two-and-forty years of age, and much 
such a figure as Mr Holt." 

<< Just such a figure," cried Sam ; << our clothes fit 
each other, as if the tailor had measured us both." 

Mr Clutchit's evidence altered the appearance of 
the question, and a messenger was despatched to the 
Fleet to ascertain whether the dentist was really 
there. In a short time he returned to the Court with 
the following letter : — 

" Sir — I am sorry for the scrape my disappear- 
ance has got you into. On shaving myself last nighty 
I cut my chin very severely, and had nothing at hand 
to stop the bleeding. On getting up very early to 
proceed to Westminster, I took my trunk down stairs 
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and put it into a boat, but recollecting I had left my 
dressing case, I returned for it as gently as I could, 
for fear of disturbing the house. It was so dark at 
the time, that I find, in mistake, I had put on some 
clothes which did not belong to me. On landing at 
Westminster, I was unfortunately arrested at the suit 
of a scoundrel of the name of Clutchit, and sent off to 
this place. I herewith return you the things contained 
in your pockets ; and would return the habiliments 
themselves, but just at present have no change of 
wardrobe. Yours respectfully, Abraham Reeve." 

Sam was now complimented and apologized to^ on 
all hands, and though Mr Clutchit spoke in no very 
Jcindly terms of the unhappy Abraham, owing, perhaps, 
to the manner in which he was spoken of in the note, 
Sam, who was now in the highest spirits, said, bb th«y 
went out of the office together, — ^^ He's not a bad M* 
low that same dentist— 4ie has saved my neck from 
the gallows, and I'll be hanged if I don't pay his debt^ 
But I say, Clutchit, only think what would have be- 
come of me if he had been drowned on his way to 
Westminster 1 " 

^< Ah, my dear sir, you know nothing about the 
law. But come, we must talk on business. I have 
notjyet seen Sir Harry, but have a note from him— ^ 
that he expects us both to dine with him on board his 
yacht to-day, which is lying at Blackwall. You had 
better go and arrange matters with him in a friendly 
way, while I draw out the deeds, and make aU right. '^ 

" Just as you please, *' said Sam, " but in the mean 
time, my toggery is not just what I could wish, and 
my purse"—- 
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<< Say no more, say no more. One can get ereiy 
thing in London." And in the course of an hour, 
Sam found himself well dressed, with two or three 
shirts and other articles in a carpet-bag, and fifty 
sovereigns in his pocket, for which he gave the lawyer 
his note. Rejoicing in his recovered liberty, and an- 
ticipating a comfortable dinner and quiet bottle once 
more, he presented himself on board the Tartar at 
4 o'clock. Sir Harry was delighted to see him — 
introduced him to some friends who were on board, 
and in the happiest mood possible the whole party sat 
down to dinner. But Sam's hilarity was doomed to be 
of short duration. Before he had time to swallow the 
first mouthful, he perceived that the vessel was in mo- 
tion. Sir Harry assured him they were only going a 
trip to the Downs to see the fleet, and would be back 
the next day ; and Mr Holt, who never took long to 
accept a friendly invitation, professed his happiness at 
the prospect of the voyage. But a dinner on board a 
little yacht of fifty tons, and in his nice parlour at 
Bastock Lodge, were very different things. A slight 
swell of the river made her motion very uneasy, and a 
lurch which emptied a plateful of scalding pea-soup 
into Sam's lap, and diverted the point of his fork from 
its original destination — a kidney potato, — ^to the more 
sensitive kidneys of his leeward neighbour, made him 
half repent his nautical expedition. When they had 
left the comparative smoothness of the river, and 
entered upon the open sea, which was heaving under 
a pretty tolerable breeze, Sam's feelings were of a very 
different nature from those of pleasure* After various 
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ineffectual attempts to enjoy himself below, he felt that 
the fresh air was absolutely necessary to his comfort^ 
and rushed upon deck. Here he was quite bewildered. 
The night was not entirely dark, but a dim lurid gloom 
spread itself all round the heavens, and even so un-. 
practised an eye as poor Sam's saw that there was a 
storm in the sky. In ^^ the mean time, the wind blew 
fresher every minute, and the Tartar skimmed on the 
top of the waves one moment, and the other, sunk so 
instantaneously into the hollow of the sea, that Sam 
laid himeelf down upon the deck, partly to repress his 
sickness, and partly, perhaps, to conceal his fears. 
Mean while, mirth and revelry were going on below, 
and even the sailors appeared to Sam to be much less 
attentive to the vessel than the exigency of affairs de- 
manded. From time to time our friend lifted up his 
head, to satisfy himself whether the sea was becoming 
more rough, and laid himself down again with an in- 
crease of his alarm. At last he caught an indistinct 
view of some large dark object, heaving and tumbling 
in the waters ; he kept his eye as steadily fixed on it as 
his sickness would allow, until he saw that it was a ship 
of large size : << I say, coachman ! *' he said to the man 
I at the wheel, " mind your reins ; there's a London 
waggon coming down hill, fifteen mile an hour ! " 
The man, whose ideas were as thoroughly nautical as 
Sam's were terrene, paid no attention to his warning ; 
but still Sam's eyes were fixed on the approaching ob- 
ject, and he cried out, in the extremity of alarm,— 
" Drive on, drive on, or pull to the side of the road ; 
or, by f we shall all be spilt ! " His exclamations 
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produced no effect, and the ship drew rapidly near. 
He saw her as her huge heam rose upon the crest of a 
wave, and sank yawning down again, till her hull was 
entirely hid ; but each time she rose, he perceived that 
she had greatly shortened the space between them. 
Sam cried out to the steersman, *< You infernal villain, 
why don't you get out of the way ? Do you not under- 
stand what's said to you, you tarry, quid-chewing abo- 
mination! See, see, she's on us 1 — she's on us I " He 
heard the dash of her bows through the foam, and while 
the bellying of her sails above sounded like thunder, 
a hoarse voice was heard through the storm, crying, 
<< Luff — luff ; " and the helmsman, now thoroughly 
awakened to his danger, turned the wheel, but it was too 
late. A scream, wild and appalling, burst from the crew> 
who were on deck, and the next instant a crash took 
place ; the little vessel shook as if every plank were 
bursting, and Sam found himself battling with the 
waves. He soon lost all consciousness of his situa- 
tion, and how long had elapsed he did not know ; but 
when he came to his recollection, he found himself in 
a warm bed, while a gentleman in naval uniform was 
holding his pulse, and several other persons anxiously 
looking on. " It's of no use, I tell you," said Sam, 
with a rueful expression of countenance. ** It's of no 
nse^ — I'm a changed man. Yesterday I was nearly 
hanged, now I'm entirely drowned ; and what's to 
happen next. Lord only knows. The last time I slept 
in Bastock, I had never been forty miles from home, 
but now I suppose I'm at the other end of tbe world." 
« Keep yourself quiet, sir, you are in good quar- 
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ters," said the gentleman who held his pulse. << You 
are on board his Majesty's ship Bloodsucker, 84, bound 
for the Mediterranean. Take this composing draught, 
and keep yourself quiet for a few days, and I have no 
doubt of your soon recoyering your strength." And 
accordingly, in a very few days, Sam was able. to go 
upon deck. By the ease and jollity of his social dis- 
position, he soon made himself a favourite with the 
mess. On his first emerging from his cabin, he gazed 
with breathless astonishment at the prospect which 
presented itself— magnificent hills at an amazing dis- 
tance, and a yast extent of level country, rejoicing in 
the sunshine. ** Pray, sir," said Sam, to a tall roman- 
tic-looking gentleman in black, who was admiring the 
same scene, << what county may we be opposite now ? 
Is it any part of Hampshire, sir?" 

'< Hampshire ! " repeated the gentleman, thus ad- 
dressed, — « These are the mountains of Spain. These 
hills were trod by Hannibal, and the Scipios, by the 
Duke of Wellington, and Don Quixote. This is the 
land of the Inquisition and liquorice. Yonder is Cape 
Trafiilgar ; there, in the arms of victory and Sir Tho- 
mas Hardy, fell heroic one-eyed Nelson I That is 
Cape Spartel. Hail Afric's scorching shore, hot-bed 
of niggers! See! we open the Pillars of Hercules I 
These mighty portals past, every step we'll be on 
classic ground or water." 

Long before this rhapsody was concluded, our friend 
had betaken himself to another part of the ship, and 
did not appreciate the eloquence and enthusiasm of 
the classical chaplain of the Bloodsucker. It is not 
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to be supposed that Sam was a willing encotinterery 
all this time, of the perils of the deep. Frequent and 
anxious were his enquiries as to the possibility of his 
return. He was assured that at Gibraltar there was 
no doubt of his getting a homeward vessel, but till 
then, he had better accommodate himself to circum- 
stances. Accordingly, with right good-will, he set 
himself to enjoy as many comforts as his position 
would afford. The purser, being luckily a stout in- 
dividual, furnished him with a wardrobe ; and the 
wine being good, the mess pleasant, and the sea calm, 
Sam's only drawback from his felicity was his absence 
from Bastock Lodge. On casting anchor off St Ro- 
sier, they ascertained from the pratique boat that the 
yellow fever was so virulent on shore, that the deaths 
averaged nine a day ; so, without the delay of a mo- 
ment, all sail was hoisted again, and with a favourable 
breeze the Bloodsucker pursued her way to Malta. 

Here, at last, Sam was lucky enough to get infor- 
mation of the sailing of a Sicilian sparonara bound for 
Catania, from which he was assured he could not fail 
to catch the regular passage-boat home. With many 
adieus and cordial invitations to the officers to beat up 
his quarters at Bastock Lodge, Sam betook himself to 
the St Agata, with every prospect of a favourable 
voyage. The passengers consisted principally of in- 
valided officers and soldiers, and Sam had the deck to 
himself. As night was coming on, a vessel about the 
same size as the St Agata hove in sight, and, in pass- 
ing, made a signal of distress, and begged some water, 
as their casks, they said, had all leaked out. " Oh, 
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^ve the poor devils some water," said Sam, as soon 
as he understood what they wanted. '< Thirst is a 
horrible thing — especially of a morning after dining 
out." The strange vessel sent its barge ; but no 
sooner had the crew got on board, than at the whistle 
of the villain who had mounted first, eight armed men 
started from the bottom of the boat, and, after a slight 
struggle, in which they shot two sailors, and threw the 
captain overboard, they gained possession of the St 
Agata, and secured all the passengers below. After 
being kept in confinement a long time, and sparingly 
fed on bread and water, they were landed one moon- 
light night, and marched into a dark cave among the 
rocks on the sea-shore. Sam's meditations were by no - 
means of a pleasing cast. << Don't you think it a very 
hard case, sir,'' he said to the officer who was chained 
to his wrist, and whose strength, after a severe fever in 
Malta, was scarcely able to support him under the 
treatment of his captors — " Don't you think it a hard 
case on a middle-aged man like me, that I should be 
moved about all over the world against my will, lea- 
ving the nicest cottage in England, and a lot of good 
fellows — to be first suspected of murdering somebody 
else, and then most likely to be murdered myself ? " 

" The last," replied the invalid, " we shall all un- 
doubtedly be, as we are in the hands of the Greeks." 

" Of the Philistines, you mean," said Sam — " but 

it's all the same." While carrying on this melancholy 

' conversation, they were suddenly startled by a great 

f deal of firing, mixed with screams, and the other out- 

i 
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cries which attended an onslaught. << Mercy on qb 
all I '^ said Sam, << what the devil is to come next ? " 

<< They are most prohably murdering some oth^ 
prisoners/' replied his companion ; ^ it will be our 
turn soon." 

<< Then, I'll take my oath, they shan't kill me like 
a sheep. 1*11 have a tussle for it, and if I get a right- 
hander on some of the scoundrel's breadbaskets, I'll 
make them know what it is to bully a free-born 
Englishman." In a short time, adyancing steps were 
heard, and our bold Briton, supporting his companion 
to the mouth of the cave, stood in as Crib-like an at- 
titude as his unencumbered hand could assume ; and 
resolved to knock down the first man that entered. 
They had not been long in this situation, when they 
perceived that their place of confinement was left un- 
guarded, and they were still more surprised, on pro- 
ceeding a little way in front, to perceive the dead 
bodies of several of their captors, already partly strip- 
ped, while furtiier down upon the beach they saw a 
large body of Turks forcing many of the unarmed 
natives on board of some vessels close on shore. While 
congratulating themselves on this prospect of escape, 
and while they continued gazing on the scene before 
them, they were suddenly surrounded by a fresh body 
of Turks, and, without a word spoken on either si^e, 
they were conducted down the passes of the rocks, and 
conveyed on board. « Worse and worse," sighed Sam, 
whom this last disaster reduced to complete despair — 
<< It is my firm belief I am not Sam Holt of Bastock, 
but have changed places with the Wandering Jew. — 
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Jack Thomson's prophecy is falfiUed, every bit of it V 
6ut poor Sam's lamentations were of no avail. On 
the third day, they were taken out of the vessel, and 
conTeyed to shore* The unfortunate invalid with 
whom Sam had been chained so long, appeared so ill 
after landing, that he wa6 released from the fetters ; 
and what became of him Sam never discovered. Our 
friend, whose dress was of the most heterogeneous 
nature, consisting of whatever articles he could pick 
up— •for, in all his misfortunes, his wardrobe was the 
first to suffer — ^was ranged along a wall, in a magni- 
ficent building, along with about forty others of all 
ages and countries. Many people, in strange dresses^ 
with towels, as Sam expressed it, round their heads, 
passed and repassed them, looking narrowly at each. 
At last, an old white-whiskered man, pointing with his 
finger to the still portly figure of our friend, entered 
into a conversation with the person who had conducted 
them to the place, and in a few minutes Sam was taken 
out from the rest, and the old gentleman, beckoning 
him to follow, walked majestically out of the building. 
Poor Sam, who now felt himself to be a very different 
being from what he used to be, presiding over his well- 
filled table at Bastock Lodge, followed in the most 
submissive manner imaginable. His conductor paused 
at the door of a very stately edifice, and said a few 
words, which Sam did not understand, to a group of 
lounging domestics. Immediately three or four of 
them rushed forward, and seized violently hold of 
Sam, and carried him into the hall. There they let 
him stand for a few minutes, till the old gentleman 
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who had preceded them, and who had gone into an. 
inner apartment, returned and spoke to them in the 
same language as hefore. Again they hurried Sam 
forward, and at last when they came to a pause, the 
astonished Squire of Bastock had time to look round 
him. Seated on a low, richly covered ottoman, was 
an old wliite-headed man, with a long pipe in his mouth ; 
near him were several others, but evidently his infe- 
riors — while, a little way from the raised floor on 
which they were sitting, was a multitude of soldiers 
in such a uniform, and with such arms, as had never 
entered into Sam's imagination to conceive. While 
he was taking this survey, the old gentleman his con- 
ductor, bending to the very ground before the magni- 
fico with the pipe, apparently directed his attention to 
Rosy Sam. Without casting his sublime eyes on so 
insignificant an object, the great man ordered the 
dragoman to discover who the stranger was. A young 
man now stepped forward and addressed our friend in 
French. 

" No, no — no parly vous," said Sam, who knew 
just enough of the sound to guess what language it 
was. 

He next spoke to him in English, and said he was 
ready to report Sam's answers to the dignitary on the 
sofa. 

" I say," said Sam, who had now recovered a little 
of his confidence from hearing his mother tongue 
once more, " who's the old covey in the dressing- 
gown ? He seems a prime judge of tobacco." 

The person alluded to scowled and said something 
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to the interpreter, who turned to Sam and said, — 
<< His highness, the Reis Effendi, says yon are a dog, 
and if yon speak until you're spoken to, he will tear 
your tongue out, and cut off both your ears." 

" He's cursedly polite — but did you say he was the 
nice Offendy? — ask him if he hasn't a brass gun 
upon wheels that kills sea-mews at a hundred and 
fifty yards." 

The interpreter, probably not understanding Sam's 
language, or willing to screen him from his excellen- 
cy's anger, said a few words, and promised obedience 
on the part of Sam. 

The conversation went on. << The Reis Effendi 
wishes to know if you have any particular wish to be 
strangled ? " 

" Tell the Rice, that, with his permission, I would 
much rather not, but am just as much obliged to him 
for his kind offer." 

" His highness wishes to know if you have any 
objections to be beautifully dressed, well treated, made 
rich, and have eight wives supported] for you at the 
Sultan's expense." 

*< Tell him," said Sam, quite delighted, " that he 
is a jolly old cock — that I accept his offer with all my 
heart ; but as to the wives, I can't think of more than 
one, or two at the very most." 

"Will you turn Mussulman to obtain all these 
advantages ? " 

« Musselman ? Ay, to be sure ;_I'ni]^a devil of & 
fellow at all sorts of fish." * 
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" Will you wear the turban, and swear by the 
Prophet?" 

« Turban? Yes — Lord bless you, what does it 
signify what a man wears? and as to swearing, 'gad 
I'll outswear you all for a hundred." 

On the dragoman relating the result of the conrer- 
sation, his highness deigned to cast eyes on the new 
believer, and at a nod several men stepped forward 
and threw little jars of rose water oy^ his face and 
person ; and immediately he was hurried into another 
apartment, stripped by five or six zealous attendants, 
forced into a warm bath which was richly perfiimed, 
and after being rubbed and anointed, he was clothed 
in the splendid flowing robes, and ornamented with 
the glittering jewels of a Turkish bashaw. When he 
came into the anteroom, through which he had al- 
ready passed, he recognised the old gentleman who 
had brought him to the palace, and beckoned him to 
come near. 

<< I say, old boy, what can be the meaning of all 
this ? Are ye all mad, or only drunk ? " The old 
man bowed, and almost prostrated himself, but an- 
swered nothing. << O, I see how it is,'' continued 
Sam. << Whereabouts is the dragsman ? He's no 
^eat himd at English, poor devil, but be is better 
than none." 

The dragoman appeared, and bending obsequiously, 
said, " What is it your lordship's pleasure to do with 
your slave ? " 

« Pooh, lordship I nonsensei man. I say, Draggy,^ 
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he's a comical old shaver, that Rice Offendy ; and 
fougbt rather shy of answering us about the gun ; for 
my own part, I think it's a lie of Jack Thomson's." 
<< Your lordship is too complaisant to youigslaye." 
" Perhaps I should be if I had him ; but we have 
no slaves. I have a servant, a d — d old canting 
scoundrel, called Trusty Tommy ; but pshaw I you 
know nothing about these things. Now, can you tell 
me what they want me to do, for surely all this 
ecmbbing and dressing can't be for nothing ? " 

<< Your highness's escort is now, I believe, at the 
door. You are about to proceed as ambassador from 
the Sultan of the World to the Pacha of Albania* 
Your highness is decorated with three tails." 

** The devil a tail have they left me at all — ^not so 
much as a jacket — I feel for all the world as if I were 
in petticoats. Well, you say I go as ambassador to 
some gentleman in Albania. Is it a long journey ? '* 
<< Yes, it will be some time before your highness^ 
return." 

" For I was thinking," continued Sam, « it would 

be as well, before I go to — to how many wives 

did you say I was to have kept for me by the Sultan ?" 
« There were eight destined to rejoice in your 
highness's smiles." 

<< The devil there were ! But where do they hang 
out ? They are, perhaps, ugly old frights." 

" Beautiful as angels in Paradise. But the sultan's 

orders are imperative. Your highness must not delay 

asbgle moment, but leave every thing till you return." 

« Well, well, what must be, must." And Sam 
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jnoonted a magnificent Arab, which was standing at 
the door, and set off with a large retinue of splendidly 
dressed warriors, while another interpreter rode close 
by his side. As he left the gate of the city, an officer 
stopped the cayalcade, and, with all due formalities, 
delivered a packet into the ambassador's hand. The 
interpreter told him to lay the packet on his head, for 
it was the firman of the sultan. In a short time the 
cortege passed on, and Sam had ample time to mora- 
lize on the mutability of fortune. Long before the 
journey was over, he was intimate with every man of 
the escort ; and when, at length, on entering the Al- 
banian territory, all, except four, left him, they took 
leave of him with so much appearance of regret, as 
evidently showed how much they liked their com- 
mander. 

One day, in riding down the side of a gentle valley, 
they came, at a winding of the rude track they were 
pursuing, upon a large body of horsemen ; and as 
they were immediately surrounded^ they had no alter- 
native but to mention who they were, and submit. 
On the interpreter informing them that his master 
bore a communication to the Pacha from the Sultan, 
they drew back with the utmost respect, and fell into 
the line of march, as part of his military guard. They 
informed the party that the Pacha was encamped a 
few miles farther down the valley, with an army of 
forty thousand men, and that ^e had expected the 
Sultan's ambassador for some time. Encouraged by 
this assurance, Sam put his Arabian on his mettle, 
and soon was in the heart of the encampment. The 
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Pacha's tent was easily known from its superior 
splendour, and in a few minutes Sam was conducted 
in great. pomp to his highness's ^piarters. Fierce- 
looking soldiers scowled upon him as he passed, and 
Sam was not altogether at ^ase, when he observed 
the ominous sneers they exchanged with each other. 

At last he stopped short, and said to one of the 
soldiers, whose expression he did not like, " You 
popinjay in fine clothes, do you make these faces at 
me?" 

Another soldier who was standing by, started for- 
ward and said, '< Good God I an EngUshman, and in 
that dress I — It is not even yet too late to save you ; 
if you go on, you will be murdered to a certainty 
— the Pacha has put twelve ambassadors to death 
already," 

<< The devil he has I and I'm sent here to make up 
the baker's dozen I Well, countryman, what's to be 
done ? If you get me out of this scrape, and ever 
come to Bastock " 

<< Stay — the only plan, when the Pacha asks you 
for the firman, is to say you've lost it ; — ^here, give it 
to me." And Sam had scarcely time to follow the 
soldier's advice, when he found himself in presence of 
the rebel chief. 

He was standing at the farther end of the tent, in 
the middle of a group of officers. On seeing his high- 
ness the ambassador, he advanced half way to meet 
him, and bowed with all the reverence of an Eastern 
prostration. 

** I worship the shadow of the sovereign of the 
2a 
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muTerse. Your highness does too much honour to 
yonr slave." 

^ Your servant, old gentleman, your servant," said 
Sam, who guessed from the Pacha's manner that he 
was paving him a compliment ; ** a pleasant gentle- 
manly sort of man, and no murderer. Til be bound. — 
Tell him I'm glad to see him, and hope he's well — 
4isk him how his wife is, and the children." 

The interpreter, at Sam's request, made a cour- 
teous speech. 

<< The messenger of the Sultan is master here. We 
are sorry we can offer him no better accommodation." 

<< The accommodation's good enough — ^but riding 
in these hot mornings with a tablecloth on one's head 
is thirsty work, Master Dragsman. Ask him if he 
could give one a glass of brandy and water-— cold 
without." 

But the Pacha anticipated his desire. He seated 
him on the highest ottoman in the tent, and treated 
him with a deference and respect which were quite 
astonishing to Sam, but w]^ch seemed to yield the 
greatest amusement to the officers of the staff. 

<< The bearer of the firman is powerful as Azrael. 
Say, where is the imperial order for your slave's un- 
fortunate head ? The officers of the bow-string are 
near.** 

<< An order for lus head I Tell him, I know nothing 
about his head, nor his bow-strings either. I brought 
a letter from an old smoking fellow at Constanti- 
nople, but I've unfortunately lost it by the way." 

«< What I lost it?" said the Pacha, who did not 
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seem by any means rejoiced at the prospect of retain- 
ing his head. << Your highness is pleased to jest with 
your servant. You undoubtedly came from the mo- 
narch of the earth to put the cord round your slave's 
neck ? " 

<< ril be cursed if I came for any such purpose." 

« Ah, then," said the Pacha, " it grieves me we 
can only give you the second-rate robe of honour. — 
We are deprived of our sport" (he said to his attend- 
ants) ; << for this time at least your chiePs head is in 
safety. Put the caftan of favour round the drago- 
man's shoulders." 

Two splendidly dressed men, with arms bared up 
to the elbow, and bearing a silk cord, now advanced 
towards the interpreter. He clung for safety to his 
excellency the ambassador, screaming, << Save me, 
save me — ^they are going to strangle your slave." 

" Strangle I — Nonsense, man — Didn't the old 
gentleman treat us in the most polite way possible ; 
and isn't he laughing, and all the other people too, as 
if it were a capital joke ? " 

But in spite of Sam's consolatory observations, the 
interpreter continued his entreaties. 

The men had now got up to him, and laid the 
^reen silk cord upon his shoulder. They then brought 
the two ends round to his breast ; and another per- 
son, who seemed of higher ran]#, stepped forward^ 
bearing a short staff in his hand. Round this staff he 
twisted the ends of the cord till it was closely drawn 
to the dragoman's throat, and then he waited with the 
most imperturbable coolness for some signal from the 
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clnef. That personage, howeyer, seeined to enjoy the 
scene too much to bring it to a speedy conclusion, and 
continued to poor out his ironical compliments hoih 
to the dragoman and to Sam. << The caftan of honour 
is given to the servant of the messenger of the Sal- 
tan ; he does not seem to prize the distinction suffi- 
ciently." 

" Oh, save your slave I " exclaimed the dragoman. 
^* He is a dog, and would lick the dust ; but save him^ 
your highness ! " 

" Come, Mister Pacha," said Sam, as coaxingly as 
he could, " you have had your fun with the poor 
devil, though I can't see the joke of it myself. You 
see he's half dead with fright. Let him go ; there's a 
good fellow." 

<* There are twelve of your brethren, the scoun^ 
drelly Greeks of the Faynal, gone before you, all 
wearing the same maiks of my &vour. See that the 
caftan fits him close — ^he will catch cM else." As 
he said these words, the Pacha nodded to the person 
who held the staff ; and in an instant, by a dexterous 
turn of the wrist, the cord was drawn tight, and the 
bowlings and terrified exclamations of the dragoman 
were cut short by death. The staff was untwisted 
ere Sam recovered from his amazement, and the 
corpse of his companion, still writhing, fell down 
"upon his feet. '*' 

He started up in horror at the murder, and, forget- 
ting the danger which surrounded him, he exclaimed 
*— « You blood-thirsty Turk ! by G— d, if there's law 
or justice to be had for love or money, you shall swisg^ 
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fpir this* You're « pretity sob of a ■ ' > to pretend to 
be so polite^ and then to kill a poor deril of a fellow 
who never did you a morsel of hann. Keep your 
cursed 80& to yourself £or I would not stay with such 
a^ Burking old scoundrel, no, not to be mayor of Lon« 
don." And Sam, foaming with indignation, stalked 
away ; but he had not gone far when the same two 
mm who had broi:^ht the cord stopped him, and led 
him back to the ottoman he had left. This time, in- 
stead of a bow-string, they carried a long thong of 
thick leather, and the Pacha, still continuing his 
respectful behaviour, said, — " Your excellency is too 
co&descending to your slave. Ho ! chamberlain — put 
the Shoes of Glory on his highnesses feet." 

With the rapidity of lightning, Sam was thrown 
back upon the sofa ; his shoes forcibly taken from his 
feet, and while the whole tent was convulsed with 
laughter, one of the men, swinging the bastinado round 
his head, inflicted such a blow on his unprotected 
soles, that Sam screamed aloud with mingled rage and 
pain, — " Let me go this moment, ye bloody-minded 
rascals. D*~n me if I don't haul you up for this. — 
I'll bring an action" 

But here the second blow enraged him beyond all en- 
durance ; and while struggling with enormous strength, 
and roaring at the top of his lungs, he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder, and, on looking up, saw Jack 
Thomson in his dressing-gown, and all the rest of us 
standing around his bed. 

" Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce is the matter 
%vith you this morning, disturbing the whole house ? '* 
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** Matter,'' said Sam, sitting bolt upright, << whereV 
that infernal Turk? I'll teach him to strike an 
Englishman on the feet. What, Jack Thomson I 
Jem I Bill ! — All here — at Bastock ! — Lord bless ye ! 
IVe had such a dream — all coming of your confounded 
stories, Jack. I thought I was tried, drowned, taken, 
sold, beat, bastinadoed, married to eight wives, and 
the devil knows all what. But here we are, my boys, 
let*s have our breakfast; then we'll have a day's 
coursing in the upland fields, and after dinner I'll tell 
you all my adventures — how I was sent as an ambas- 
sador by the Sultan." ' 

" And they could not have found a fellow," said 
Jack (who was a considerable punster), << who could 
have made himself more at home with the Sublime 
Port than yourself." 
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IN THREE NICKS. 

Mbthought I was present with Quevedo when he 
paid one of his yisits to Elysium. Jove seemed to be 
in a most towering pas&ion^ and grumbled and growled 
amazingly ; interlarding his discourse with sundry 
expletives, not fit to be mentioned to ears polite. 
Many of the Immortals came running up to ascertain 
the cause of his indignation. Apollo, with a flaming 
crown upon his head, made of highly burnished brass^ 
rose from a table where he had been puzzling for a 
rhyme, and approached with the pen still in his hand; 
Baochus was disturbed at his fifteenth tumbler^ and 
resigned the whisky bottle with a sigh. The ladies 
too drew near in a state of great agitation. Venus 
came first, wondering what could have put her father 
into such a rage, and hiding a billet-doux she had just 
received from Mars. That gallant deity also approach-^ 
ed, dressed like a captain in the yeomanry ; and while 
all the rest stood in silence, wondering at Jupiter's 
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exclamations, he looked as bold as a bully after a 
beating, and said, << How now, governor ! what's the 
meaning of all this ? What mare's nest have you dis- 
covered now ?" Jupiter, who, by the by, very need- 
lessly, as I thought, held a flaming thunderbolt in his 
hand, though it was now the height of summer, 
frowned upon his impertinent questioner, and said, 
*< Hold your tongue, you babbling Bobadil, or Til crack 
your skull with this thunderbolt. Send little Mercury 
here, some of you." In a moment Mercury was at 
his side, dressed in the Olympian livery, sky-blue 
turned up with sable, as tidy a sort of footman as ever 
I saw, and bowing, waited his master's command. 
" Go," said Jupiter, " and bring that infernal old jade 
Fortune here, as fast as you can ; and don't stay tip- 
pling in the pothouses by the way, or making love to 
the bar-maids." In an instant the shoulder-knots 
expanded into wings, the gold-headed cane changed 
into a caduceus, and the clocks in his stockings sprang- 
out into well-feathered pinions ; and before you could 
see that he was gone, he was back again, dragging an 
old-looking woman by the ear, who squalled terribly 
under the operation, and uttered many complaints 
against him for his roughness. She rolled in upon a 
curious sort of wheel, round which an innumerable 
multitude of strings were twisted in all possible direc- 
tions ; and she was attended by a tall strapping-looking' 
woman as her servant. This domestic was almost 
bald, except that there was one lock of rich glossy 
hair hanging over her brow ; and the story went, that 
whoever could lay hold of that lock, had not only her 
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blither mistress also, entirely in their power. The 
jr .-5 maid's name was Opportunity. I had scarcely time 
.^.v:; to make these remarks, when Jupiter, in a voice of 
thunder, exclaimed, << So, madam! you are here at 
;...^ last. I have fifty complaints sent up to me every day, 
that you neglect your duty; and, what is worse, they 
,^.., cast all the blame of your negligence upon me. Now, 
that's what I won't stand — it would wear out the 
patience of Job." 
|/^ Upon this the old lady cast an angry look on het 

attendant, and s'aid, << How is this, you good-for- 
nothing baggage ? Is it for this that I pay you such 
wages, and feed you so well, that I should be snubbed 
before company after this fashion ? " Then turning to 
Jupiter, who had laid down the thunderbolt, by acci- 
dent, on his neighbour Apollo's lap, and almost burnt 
up the thin nankeen breeches in which he was drest, 
she said, <' Indeed, indeed, sir, it is none of my fault. 
I go my rounds, and keep my eyes about me, as well 
as I am able ; but if people won't take the trouble to 
tell me what they want, or even to give their cards to 

my servant here " 

" Yes, indeed," interrupted the damsel thus referred 
to, << if gemmen won't mind us poor servants, and give 
us a small token now and then, I wonder how we are 
to get on, on the wages we get." 

<< Ah, certainly," said Mars, who had been a sad 
gallant in his time, ** I always found in my young days 
that a tip to the waiting-maid was the surest way to 
the heart of the mistress ; and so, as I was saying, my 
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pfetty maid, here's half-a-crown for yon, to help to 

buy'' 

<< Paws off, Pompey,'' cried the maid, << and keep the 
half-crown to bribe the next blacksnuth. — Isn't that 
master Vulcaa I see linking this way with a net in 
his hand?" 

The gentleman sUpt'back to his place as quickly as 
he coold, while eyen Jupiter could scarcely help laugh- 
ing at his crest-fallen appearance ; howeyer, putting 
oa a terrible frown, he continued — << I don t care how 
it has hs^pened ; but, by the Lord Harry, if it eyer 
takes place again — ^if I hear any more complaints made 
against your administration, 1*11 turn you out of office 
in a twinkling,, and giye the seals to the Of^)osition.'' 

Terrified by this threat, the old lady promised the 
strictest attention, and said, *^ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
if you will wait for a short time, you shall see some 
wonderful sights. What's o'clock just now ?" Half* 
a^-dozen watches were pulled out in an instant, but no 
two of them were precisely agreed. However, Apollo, 
whose time-keeper goes on a diamond, assured her it 
was exactly a quarter to six. 

" Wait, then, just fifteen minutes, and whenever 
your jolly countenance makes every dial-plate point to 
six o'clock, you shall see the sports begin. High and 
low, rich and poor, every man, woman, and child, shall, 
for once at least, have what they deserve." Saying 
this, she tumbled off upon her wheel, creaking and 
crackling, as if it had not been greased for a century, 
and going at such a rate, that she was out of sight in 
a moment. 
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NICK THE FIRST, 



to km ** ^^ ^*''^® ^^^^ ^ home, my Emily, though it is a 

i^c poor one,^' said Ernest Darley to his beautifal young- 

,^ wife, the first day they took possession of their lodg- 

, , u ings in a humble alley in London. '** 1 little thought^ 

nrtilk. when we used to wander in the old woods at Balston^ 

that I should take you to such a miserable abode as* 

this," 

<< I am happier here, dear Ernest, than in the woods 
of Balston." 

" Now, by heorens,' it makes me angry to see you 
happy I I believe you would continue to smile and 
be contented if we were in jail." 

" If we were in jail together, Ernest." 

" Ah I bless you, my own dearest. Fortune cannot 
continue to frown on so much goodness." 

" The Christian calls Fortune by a different name* 
He calls it Providence." 

" Well, providence, fortune, fate, chance, or what^ 
ever other name it rejoices in, cannot surely persecute 
us for ever. We are guilty of no fault." 

« We married against your uncle's will. He spurned 
us from the moment we were united. He must have 
some reason surely for his detestation of me." 

<< What reason can any one have to detest i/ou P 
You were pooi^-^had he not told me over and over 
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again that he did not care for wealth in the object of 
mj choice ? You were young, beantilol, mcconspUshei 
mj equal in birth — ^it can't be— it can*t be ! I tell 
you it must be something that / hare done whki 
makes him so enraged/' 

« And what have $fOU done, Ernest, that can mab 
him your enemy ? You bore with all his hnmoois 
and caprices ; you were affectionate to him as a son ; 
he loved you better than any thing else npon earth. 
How kind he was to you in your youth, and how well 
you deserved his kindness ! No, no, it is me he per- 
secutes — me he hates." 

« Then may the God of" 

<< Hush ! hush ! dear Ernest. He may yet re- 
lent." 

« Relent! Ha, hat Sir Edward Darlej relent! 
I tell you he makes it one of his boasts that he never 
forgave, and never will forgive, even an imaginarj 
offence. Relent I I tell you, he is of that stabbom, 
obstinate nature, the feeling of repentance is unknown 
to him." 

" Try him, dear Ernest ; he cannot be so immov- 
able. Ask him in what we have offended him, and 
tell him we are anxious to atone for our offence." 

" Have I not written to him ? — Have I. not begged 
an interview, in terms which I never thought I should 
have meanness enough to address to mortal man? 
Have I not besought him at least to inform me what 
I have done to draw down his indignation, and has he 
ever even deigned to send an answer ? I have left 
our address here with his scoundrelly attornej, in 
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aiffru -case he should condescend to favour me with a 
reply." 

At this momen]; a knock was heard at the door, and 
in answer to the " Come in" of Mr Darley, a lawyer's 
clerk presented himself, and with no very respectful 
demeanour, held out a letter. 

« A letter ? From whom ? " 

« From Mr Clutchem. Does it wait an answer ?' 
, ,^ £rnest hurriedly glanced it over. 

<< No. There — ^therel" he said, as soon as they 
were again alone. << Relent, indeed I Read it." 

Emily took the letter, and read, 






cr;:: 



HiS 



" Sir, — I am desired hy Sir Edward Darley, Bart., 
to inform you, that no hegging letters will be received ; 
and farther, I am desired to inform you, that Sir Ed- 
ward Darley holds acknowledgments from you for the 
sum of L.3400, advanced to you while at Oxford. 
Measures will be taken to exact payment of the full 
amount forthwith. Your obedient servant, 

" Simon Clutchem." 

" Then we are indeed entirely ruined !" said Emily, 
with a sigh. 

'< Do you doubt it ? so we have been any day these 
three months." 
• << But can he really claim that money ?" 

" I suppose so. He always took my acknowledg- 
ments for the amount of my year's allowance, solely, 
he said, to enable him to keep his books. As he had 
always taught me to consider myself his heir, I never 
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thonglit he would produce them against me ; hut stay, 
have you looked on the other page of the note ? '* 

<< P.S. I am further requested t9 heg your presence 
to-day, at half-past five, to be witness to an important 
deed/' 

At the appointed hour £mest was punctually at 
Mr Clutchem's office. There, sitting in an easy-chair, 
to his great surprise he saw his uncle. He approached 
with a gush of old feelings at his heart, but the baronet 
fiercely ordered him back. 

<< Stand there," he said, << till I tell you the reason 
for which I have summoned you here to-day. You 
recollect the old long-tailed pony you rode when you 
were a little boy at school, which I turned out for 
life at your request ? ** 

*^ I do," said Ernest, wondering to what this address 
tended. 

<< I had him shot the day before yesterday. Your 
dogs — you no doubt recollect them very well ? Bruno, 
and Ponto, and Caesar — and the old Newfoundland 
that brought Miss Merivale — I beg your pardon, Mrs 
Ernest Darley, your amiable wife, out of the lake> 
when your awkwardness upset the boat ? '' 

^' I do — the faithful affectionate creature ! " 

<< I hanged them all at the same time. — You recol- 
lect Abraham Andrews, whom you installed in the 
fancy cottage in the park, and his mother, and his 
family, that you were so much interested in ? They 
have left the cottage ; they have been paupers on the 
parish for some time." 

** Sir ! *' cried Ernest, << if you only summoned me 
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here to listen to the recital of such infamous, inhu- 
man'' 

" Spare your heroics, young man, you will listen 
to something more before we part. But come, we're 
wasting time. Now hear me. You married that 
girl. You asked no leave of me. Do you know, sir, 
who her mother was — who her father was, — and do 
you know, sir, what reason I have to hate them? 
Answer me that, sir." 

« Her father and mother have long been dead, sir. 
I never knew any cause you could have to dislike 
them." 

" Dislike ! — use better words, sir. Say hate — detest 
— abhor them ! Oh ! you did not ? — ^you ought to 
have asked, sir — ^you would have known that the 
mother ruined my happiness — that the father attempted 
to take my life— that I loved her, sir — fiercely — truly 
— and that she taught me to believe that she returned 
my love; — till — till it suited her purposes, and she 
proved herself a" 

<< Stay, sir. I will hear no such language applied 
to the mother of my wife." 

" Your wife ! Oh, is she your wife, sir ? and has 
her equipages, no doubt, and her country house, and 
her town house — your lady wife, sir — and her mother 
was" 

" I shall stay here no longer, sir." 

" Wait, wait ! — Mr Clutchem, is the deed all pro- 
perly prepared? worded so that the law can find no 
flaws in't?*' 

« It is, Sir Edward." 

2b 
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<< Then give me a pen, Mr Clutchem ; it wants 
but my signature to make it efficient. 

« This deed, Mr Ernest Darlej, is my will — by 
which I bestow irrevocably, lands, houses, money, 
goods, mortgages, &c. &c^ on certain charities, for 
which I care nothing, sir, but that I know my bequest 
wiU be less beneficial, so applied, than by any other 
means ; and I leave you, sir, and your inestimable wife, 
the baronetcy— oh ! I would not have you deprived of 
that I — and a jail, sir ; and here, sir, I hare called you 
to be a witness. The ink, the ink, Mr Clutchem," he 
continued, and held out the pen to dip it in the ink- 
stand, keeping his eye still savagely fixed on his un- 
fortunate nephew. The clock struck six — a sudden 
light flashed into the room — and Ernest thought he 
heard, for one moment, the creaking of a wheel. 

The baronet's hand continued in the same position 
—his eye still glared upon the countenance of his 
nephew, and dead silence reigned in the room. At 
last Mr Clutchem advanced, — << How's this? bless 
me, Sir Edward is quite cold ! Help, there — ^run for 
Sir Astley t Ah I the passion was too much for him 
— gone off in a fit.^ — Dead as unsigned parchment. Sir 
Ernest, I shall be happy, sir, to continue in the service 
of the family. The rent-roll is in my desk, sir — four- 
teen thousand a-year. How would you like the funeral 
conducted ? Quite private, of course. Honour me by 
accepting the loan of this two thousand pounds for 
your immediate expenses. I wish you long life, Sir 
Ernest, and joy of your title, Sir Ernest. Sir Edward 
shall be carefully buried this-day-week." 
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NICK THE SECOND. 

« Down the road, — down the road — ^ya I hip ! there 
goes the bang-up tippers! — that 'ere in the snowy 
benjamin is Jem Larkins, as drives the Funny Woman, 
all the way from Cheltenham, thirteen mile an hour.'^ 

" Oh ! a rare light it will be, von't it, Jem ? " 

" Veil, Fm blow*d if that ben't a turn out, how- 
ever. Who is them coves in the brishky ? " 

<< Oh, them's the backers ; that 'ere on the near side 
is Sir Philip Pudgil, and this here on the far side is 
the Honourable Mr Augustus Scamp. Sir Philip 
backs Bill for a couple o' hundreds." 

The two gentlemen thus described by the hostler of 
the Queen's Head, proceeded rapidly on their way to 
Hurly Bottom, where a grand pugilistic contest was 
appointed to take place. Their conversation on the 
road was brief, as both seemed to prefer their private 
cogitations to the interchange of speech. When they 
drew near the place of contest, they .began to look out 
with considerable anxiety for their respective men. 
The crowd collected was immense ; but leaving their 
carriage, they had no great difficulty in making their 
way to the little alehouse where the combatants re- 
mained till the hour fixed on for entering the ring. 
Here the gentlemen separated. Sir Philip proceeding 
to the apartment of Bill, and Mr Scamp repairing to 
that of the other combatant. 
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*< Fll tell you what it is, Tom," said the Honour- 
able Augustus, when he found himself alone with his 
champion, '* you must make a cross of it, and lose.'' 

" Why so, sir ? I've posted the blunt on my own 
side, and must do my best to win.** 

<< Nonsense ; I'll make up your losses — the odds are 
six to four on you. Tve taken them all, to the tune 
of eight thousand pounds. I'll pay your bets, and 
make it a five hundred screen in your favour besides.'* 

« Oh, as to that, I can wap Bill or lose to him, for 
sartain, — ^but are you sure he's not bought to lose 
too ? — for, if so be, you know he may give in the first 
blow, and we must win spite of ourselves." 

" No danger of that ; Sir Philip's fresh in the ring, 
and orders him to do his best. Now, he's a regular 
glutton, so you may give him as much as you like the 
first four or five rounds, and take as much as he'll give 
you. You had better sprain your wrist in the seventh 
or eighth round, when the odds have risen to twelve 
to one, and give in about the twelfth." 

« Well, sir, I'm always ready to act as the gentle- 
man to any gentleman as is a gentleman. Can I have 
the five hundred down, sir ? " 

" No, no, Tom, — do the work first, — ^you and I 
know each other. I'll give you no chance of selling 
me too. But come, time's up,—- do as I say, and your 
money's safe." 

The whole cavalcade now went up to the place 
where the commissary-general had extended the ropes. 
Sir Philip, the backer of the opposite party, dexter- 
ously slipped across, and whispered in Tom's ear, — 
<< Win the battle, Tom, and I give ye half a thousand*** 
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" The fool !" whispered our friend Tom to his hottle- 
holder, as the haronet turned away, << if he had clapped 
on another hundred I would have won the battle ia 
ten minutes." 

It is useless to describe the fortunes of the fight. 
The odds rose to twelve to three on Tom ; Bill to all 
appearance was dead beat, when, in the ninth round, 
the winning man dislocated his wrist, and, after taking 
an extraordinary quantity of punishment, and losing 
three of his teeth, went down, and was deaf to the call 
of time. Both men were most terribly bruised, the 
eyes of both were cut and swelled amazingly, and the 
victor and vanquished were carried off upon shutters, 
and carefully put to bed. Mean while the two patrons 
of the ring got into their carriage once more, and re- 
turned quickly to town. They agreed to dine together 
that day. The Honourable Augustus Scamp paid over 
the two hundred pounds to Sir Philip, and cursed his 
bad luck in always backing the loser. They were in a 
private room, and both impatient for their dinner. 

" What the devil's the matter with Scott to-day ? — 
he's generally as punctual as clock-work," said Sir 
Philip, " and I hear six striking in the coiFee-room.'* 

As he said these words, the influence of the hour 
began ! — with a bolt, and a shock of inconceivable 
pain, his three front teeth fell on the floor — the Ho- 
nourable Mr Scamp's eyes became darkened — his body 
became a mass of contusions — and when the waiter 
opened the door to announce dinner, he found the two 
gentlemen extended on the floor, writhing in pain, and 
in every respect punished and bruised the same as 
their two champions in the morning. 
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NICK THE THIRD. 

<< And this young man you talk of, this aristocratic 
plebeian, eir, resides at the Western Farm ? " 

<< He does, Mr Froth, and I don't at all like his 
appearance, I assure you." 

" How so? — ^I thought you said his appearance 
was very prepossessing?" 

« Too much so, I'm afraid. I can't persuade myself 
he is the rustic in reality he pretends to be.** 

<< Romance, for a thousand ! — ah ! what a lucky 
dog I am! I shall go this moment and make his 
acquaintance, hear all his story, add a few items 
from my own imagination, and furbish up a three- 
Tolume novel directly, * The Sentimental Unknown,* 
or ' The Rustic in the Wilds' — a good thought, ain't 
it, su*?" 

" I'm no judge, Mr Froth — but all that I can say 
is, I don't like his rambling so much in my park ; and 
I rather suspect my daughter Maria knows more 
about him than we do." 

" Hem ! — indeed I — that makes it a different mat- 
ter ; but you know, sir, I have your consent ; as to the 
heart, it is a mere trifle in these matters. Miss Maria 
shall be Mrs Froth in three days ; — for, a word in 
your ear. Sir Timothy — I think I shall make a bold 
push for it, and carry her off." 
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" Carry her oflf ! How, sir ! — carry off my own 
daughter when you have my consent to marry her ?** 
<< Just so. I hate such commonplace marriages, 
where fiddling old fellows of fathers give the obedient 
couple their blessing, and every thing is carried on 
with the precision and solemnity of a funeral I No ; 
give me the runaway match — ^the galloping horses,— 
the pursuit, — the paragraph in the newspapers I — 
Zounds ! the name of Froth shall make some noise in 
the world 1 " 

" Mr Froth — sir — ^what do you mean, sir, by incul- 
cating such doctrine in my presence, talking disre- 
spectfully of the paternal benediction " 

" I beg pardon — don't get into a heat — 'tis unpoe- 

tical." 

<* What do you mean, sir, by talking to me about 
poetical ?" 

" *Tis unromantic, sir — 'tis absurd." 
" Oh, I see — I see. Mr Froth, I certainly pro- 
mised you my daughter's hand ; but, sir, this is not 
the way to gain it." — Exit. 

** The old gentleman seems in a rage to-day; so 
much the better for my work. A novel never takes 
without a choleric old gentleman. But I must hie 
me to the Wester Farm, and hold commune with this 
rustic. In the mean time I shall keep my eye on 
Miss Maria. I shall hire some simple fellow to 
watch her, and give me notice of what she has been 
doing during my absence. — Here, rustic — pastoral — 
clod!" 
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<< Eesy zur, here I bees," said the peasant thus ad- 
dressed. 

" 'Tis a. fine day, peasant. — Now, respond to my 
interrogatories." 

" Thank ye, zur — the same to you, zur." 

" The name of this estate ?" 

« We calls un Morland Hall." 

" Right. Thou art of an acute understanding. 
Knowest thou who resides in yonder mansion?" 

" Ees, zur — it be old Zur Timothy, and his young 
woman." 

" Woman I Aroint, thou unsophisticate ! Elevate 
thy plebeian understanding to the empyrean heights 
of Apocalyptic glory, and call her angel." 

" Ees, zur." 

" Well, now, this is my command to thee — keep 
strict watch here in my absence, and on no account 
permit the beautiful Miss Maria Morland, to whom I 
am going to be married shortly — ^you need not jump so, 
but listen to what I say— on no account,' I say, allow 
her to go towards the Wester Farm. There is some 
scoundrel hiding himself there, whom I suspect to be 
some lover or other she must have met with at her 
aunt's in Leicestershire. I am going to find out his 
disguise, and lull his watchfulness to rest, — for this 
very evening I have ordered my carriage to the corner 
of the hazel copse to carry her off." 

" Ess, zur — surely." 

" So now be watchful, and silver coin shall chink 
in each pocket." — ExiL 
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" To-night ! this very night ! Oh, my Maria, is 
this your constancy, after all the protestations you 
have made to me, to elope with such a paltry, con- 
temptihle blockhead ! But how lucky he told me of 
their plans ! I'll disconcert them. Ha 1 Maria her- 
self coming this way. Who would believe that false- 
hood could dwell with so much beauty?" 

<< Rawdon, dear Rawdon, I have only this moment 

been able to escape What ! you don't seem glad 

to see me." 

'< You talk of making your escape. Miss Morland ; 
you are an adept at making an escape." 

" What mean you? Have I done any thing to 
oflfend you ? " 

" Mr Froth, madam, has this moment informed me 
of your projected elopement this evening." 

" Elopement I — this evening I — ^you are dreaming." 

** I was not dreaming when I heard the conceited 
fool declare he was to carry you off to-night ; that his 
carriage was to be at the door — and that he was to 
marry you immediately." 

<< Ha ! ha ! — ^it is only some contemptible inven- 
tion of my miserable admirer — Elope with him ! no, 
never with him." 

<< Is it with any one else, then ? I may have mis- 
imderstood." 

" With any one else ? Why, how should I know ? 
no one else has asked me." 

" Eh ? what ? Fool, fool that I have been all this 
time I Forgive me, dearest Maria, — ^but I am worried 
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past endurance by the concealment which you your- 
self recommended; why not let me reveal my name 
and rank at once to your father, and claim" 

" Oh, he can't hear of it ! I tell you he is under a 
solemn obligation to give Mr Froth his vote and in- 
terest for my hand ; but — ^but " 

" But what, my angel ? Speak on." 

<< But — ^if — you know — ^if I were fairly marr — I 
mean if — ^you know — ^why, how slow you are, Raw- 
don!'' 

" Slow I never was such an angelic, dear, delight- 
ful — we'll elope before them ; Froth may elope by 
himself, if he likes. We'll be off this very day — this 
very hour — but, confound my ill luck, I left my car- 
riage twenty miles off, at the Falcon." 

" Ah ! how unfortunate! could you not have brought 
your carriage to the Farm ? " 

*< With these clothes? in this disguise, Maria ?" 

*^ No ; I see it was impossible. Hush, here's Mr 
Froth." 

« Ha ! Bumpkin, still here ? that's right, my boy, 
there's a crown for you — abscond, but wait at a little 
distance ; I shall discourse with thee anon. Your 
admirer. Miss Morland, at the Farm, is one of the 
cleverest fellows in England." 

" My admirer at the Farm, Mr Froth I you surprise 
me.** 

" I knew I should ; I always like to surprise the 
ladies. But positively he's a capital hit ; hell carry 
through the third volume swimmingly ; such a power 
of face ; such a twang ; and such matchless impudence 
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in denying that he was any thing but what he seemed. 
I told him I knew it all ; that he was a gentleman ; 
that he was in love with you, and to all that I said, 
he only opened his great saucer eyes, and said, <Zurely, 
zurely, zur.' Oh, 'twas infinitely provocative of 
cachinnation ! ** 

" It must have been very amusing to hear a Devon- 
shire peasant talk in the patois of his county.*' 

" Exactly — Very amusing. But it was not a pea- 
sant, Miss Maria ; no, no ; it was the acting I ad- 
mired; it was a gentleman. Miss Maria; and a friend 
of yours, too. But we'll trick him ; your father is in 
favour of my claims upon your hand ; but it is an ex- 
ceedingly prosaic way of being married. Don't you 
think so ?" 

" Very." 

*< And you would prefer a more spirited match ?" 

« Yes." 

" An elopement ?** 

"Perhaps" 

*< Capital ! thank ye, thank ye — 'twill be an admi- 
rable incident towards the conclusion." 

« What, sir?" 

« Why, the elopement, to be sure, and the disap- 
pointment of the suitor, who is no doubt quite confi- 
dent of success — won't it be capital ? " 

« Yes." 

<< How like a fool hell look when he finds his angel 
gone off with another — ^won*t he ?" 

« Yes— very." 
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<< Well — but let us arrange it. My carriage shall 
be at the hazel-copse at half-past fire — get all your 
things into it — slip quietly out yourself — ^four admi- 
rable posters — ^pistols in the pockets. I have already 
put a purse under the seat, to pay as we go along. 
Ha ! that's your sort ! — ^you'll do it ? " 

« Perhaps." 

" Thank ye, thank ye^here, by this kiss I swear ! " 

" Zur, zur, here be Zur Timothy." 

" Shepherd, never interrupt people on the point of 
kissing, 'tis cruel — ha ! Miss Morland gone ! — Well, 
clodpole, what didst thou remark in my absence?** 

<< Efaiks ! the young woman an' me — uz got on 
prodigious foine — ees." 

<< You did ? but she seemed to have no inclination 
to go on to the Farm ?" 

" Noa — she stayed where she was — she zeemed well 
enough pleased wi' I." 

<< She is a lady of great discernment. But stay — I 
shall need your services again. Be punctually at the 
hazel-copse at half-past five. You will there see a 
carriage and four — ^help Miss Morland into it, and 
allow no one to go near her except yourself till I come. 
You may stay beside her to protect her in my absence.** 

" Ees, zur, I'll purtect she wi' my life." 

" Good — rustic, thou art not the greatest fool in 
the world." 

" Noa, zur — I be next to un, tho*." 

<< Thou'rt modest ; be punctual — ^be faithful, and 
another crown rewards thy fidelity." — Exit. 
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" Well, this is better than I could possibly have 
expected — let me see — four o'clock. 1*11 go to the 
Farm, make all my arrangements, and be ready to take 
advantage of my good fortune at half-past five." 

At half-past five a carriage with four posters was 
waiting at the appointed place. Miss Morland tripped 
quickly from the hall, and was received by her disguised 
admirer. " Dearest Maria, this is so kind ! " 

" Hush, hush — Mr Froth will be here instantly. I 
saw him with papa in the shrubbery, as I passed." 

" Well, jump into the carriage, we must borrow Mr 
Froth's. Now, I'm in after you ; shut the door, pos- 
tilion, and drive like a whirlwind." 

" Please, sir," said the postilion, " be you the gem- 
man as hired the horses ? " 

" Here, my good fellow, there's a sovereign — drive 
well, it shall be doubled." 

" I thought you was Mr Froth. Jack, mind this 
here gemman is Mr Froth — a sovereign. Jack." 

" Mum's the word," said Jack, and put foot in stir- 
rup. 

« Hoi ho! wol stop there!" cried Mr Froth, 
running at the top of his speed, followed in the dis- 
tance by Sir Timothy ; " stop, you cursed postilion ; 
that rustic is not I — ^that's my carriage. Miss Mor- 
land, for God's sake, stop ! Rustic ! bumpkin ! " 

" Hark ye, Mr Froth, I'm rustic and bumpkin no 
longer. This young lady has consented to be my wife, 
and my wife she shall be, thanks to your carriage and 
well-laid scheme. My name is Sir Henry Rawdon, 
and, by the light of heaven, if you move one step 
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nearer, 111 blow out your brains with your own pistol 
— drive on !** 

The carriage swept along at the rate of sixteen miles 
an hour, and Mr Froth could only say to Sir Timothy 
as he approached, << Done, by Jupiter ! my carriage, 
my pistols, my money, my plan, my every thing— it 
will be a brilliant event before the Finis. Can't we 
pursue them, sir P** 

" My horses are lame, Mr Froth." 

<< But mine are in the st^le.'' 

« My carriage is broken, Mr Froth." 

« Hell and the devil !" 

" Dinner is waiting, Mr Froth — ^it is now exactly 
six." 
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My favourite inn at Oxford was the Golden Cross. 
The Angel was admirable in its way ; the Star celes- 
tial, and the Mitre iit for an archbishop, — but the snug^ 
room on the left of the inner court of the Grolden 
Cross was superior to them all. There seemed to be 
more comfort there than in the gaudier apartments of 
its rivals, and the company one met with was gene- 
rally more inclined to be social. About eight o'clock 
in the evening was "the witching time o* night," for 
at that time the multitudinous coaches from the North 
poured in their hungry passengers to a plentiful hot 
supper. In these hurried refections I invariably joined. 
Half an hour very often sufficed to give me glimgfees 
of good fellows whom it only required time to ripen 
into friends. Many strange mortals I saw, who fur- 
nished me with materials for thinking till the next 
evening ; and sometimes I have been rewarded for the 
wing of a fowl by a glance from a pair of beautiful 
bright eyes, which knocked all the classics, and even 
Aldrich's Logic, out of my head for a week. Three 
coaches^ I think, met at the Golden Cross, Ther^ 
2c 
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was very little time for ceremony ; the passengers made 
the hest use of the short period allowed them, and 
devoted more attention to the viands hefore them than 
to the courtesies of polished life. I made myself 
generally useful as a carver, and did the honours of the 
tahle in the hest manner I could. One night I was 
waiting impatiently for the arrival of the coaches, and 
wondering what sort of company they would present 
to me, when a young man came into the room, and sat 
down at a small table before the fire, who immediately 
excited my curiosity. He called for sandwiches, and 
rum and water, and interrupted his active labours in 
swallowing them only by deep and often-repeated sighs. 
He was tall, and strikingly handsome. I should have 
guessed him to be little more than one or two and 
twenty, had it not been for a fixedness about the brow 
and eyes which we seldom meet with at so early a time 
of life. I was anxious to enter into conversation with 
him ; for, as I have said, I was greatly interested by 
his appearance. I thought I knew the faces of all the 
University ; and I was certain I had never met with 
him before. He had not the general appearance of a 
gownsman ; he was tastefully and plainly dressed ; 
obviously in very low spirits ; and finished his second 
tumbler in the twinkling of a bed-post. As the third 
was laid down before . him, I had just given the pre- 
liminary cough with which a stranger usually com- 
mences a conversation, when a rush was made into the 
room by the occupants of all the three coaches, and 
the Babel and confusion they created prevented me 
from executing my intention. On that occasion I did 
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not join the party at the supper-tahle. I maintained 
my position at the corner of the chimney, very near 
the seat occupied by the youth who had so strongly 
excited my attention. The company was more than 
usually numerous; and a gentleman, closely muffled 
up, finding no room at the principal hoard, took his 
station at the same table with the stranger. The in- 
truder threw off one or two cloaks and greatcoats, and 
untied an immense profusion of comforters and shawls, 
revealing the very commonplace countenance of a fat 
burly man about fifty years of age, with great staring 
blue eyes, and a lank flaxen wig of the lightest colour 
I had ever seen. This personage gave his orders to the 
waiter in a very imperious tone, to bring him a plate 
of cold beef, and a quart of brown stout, and exhibited 
various signs of impatience while his commands were 
executed. 

" Cold night, sir," he said, at length addressing the 
youth. " I ve travelled all the way from Manchester, 
and feel now as hungry as a hunter." 

<< It takes a man a long time to die of starvation,'' 
replied the other. " Men have been known to subsist 
for ten days without tasting food." 

" Thank God, that has never been my case. I 
would not abstain from food ten minutes longer to save 
my father from being hanged. — Make haste, waiter !" 

The young man shook his head, and threw such an 
expression of perfect misery into his handsome fea- 
tures, that his companion was struck with it. 

" Fm afraid," he said, " you are unhappy, in spite 
of being so young. You haven't wanted meat so long 
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jronreelf, I hope ? — Waiter, what the devil's keeping 
you with that 'ere beef?" 

" Worse, worse," replied the other, in a hollow 
voice. " Youth is no preventive against care, or 
erime, or misery, or — murder !" 

He added the last word with such a peculiar intona- 
tion, that the traveller started, and laid down his knife 
and fork, which he had that moment taken possession 
of, and gazed at him as if he were anxious to make 
out his meaning. 

" Don't judge of me harshly," continued the youth ; 
<* but listen to me, I beseech you, only for a moment, 
and you will confer a great obligation on a fellow- 
creature, and prevent misery of which you can have no 
conception.'* 

The man thus addressed remained motionless with 
surprise. He never lifted his eyes from the deeply 
tnelancholy countenance of the narrator ; and I must 
confess I listened with no little earnestness to the dis- 
closure he made himself. 

" At sixteen years of age," he said, " I found myself 
a denizen of the wilds. Shaded from the summer 
heats, by magnificent oaks of the primeval forest^ 
where I lived ; and secured from the winter's cold, by 
skins of the tiger and lynx, I had not a desire ungra- 
tified. Groves of orange-trees spread themselves for 
hundreds of miles along our river : cocoa-nuts, and all 
the profusion of fruits and flowers with which the 
Great Spirit saw fit to beautify the original paradise 
of man, supplied e:vQTy want. The eaglet's feather in 
my hair, the embroidery of my wampum belt, pointed 
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out to my followers where their obedience was to be 
rendered ; and I felt myself prouder of their unhesi- 
tating submission, and the love with which they re- 
garded me, than that the blood of a hundred kings 
flowed in my veins. I was Chief of the Chactaws 
and Muscogulges. My mother was of European 
'--'' origin: her grandfather had visited the then thinly 
'*^'^' populated regions of North America, in company with 
'^^ several hundred bold and heroic spirits like himself, 
^'^'^ whose aspirations for the independence and equality of 
man, had carried them beyond the dull cold letter of the 
'^ law. His name yet survives in Tipperary ; his bold- 
^/^ ness was the theme of song ; and the twelve dastard 
'- ' mechanics, who, at the bidding of a judge, consented to 
^'^' deprive their country of its ornament and hero, and to 
banish him, with all the nobility of his nature fresh. 
^^ upon him, were stigmatized as traitors to the cause oi 
'* freedom. In spite, however, of their cowardice and 
<* meanness, they could not resist displaying the venera- 
'^'' tion in which they held him, by entwining his wrists with 
massive belts ; and even around his legs they suspended 
'' maj es tic iron chains, which rattled with surpassing gran- 

' deur whenever he moved. He had not been long in the 
' new land to which his merits had thus transferred him, 

when his name became as illustrious in it as it had been 
in his own. The name of O'Flaherty is still, I under- 
stand, a word of fear to the sleepy-eyed burghers of 
the law-oppressed towns. But his course was as short 
as it was glorious. In leading a midnight attack on 
the storehouse of some tyrannizing merchant, he was 
«hot in the act of breaking open a box which contained 
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a vast quantity of coin. He fell — and though he lived 
for several weeks, he kept his teeth close upon the 
residence of his followers. He died, as a hero should 
die, calm, collected, fearless. Even when the cord 
with which they had doomed him to perish was folded 
round his neck, he disdained to purchase an exten- 
sion of his life by treachery to his friends. * An O*- 
Flaherty,' he said, < can die, but he never peaches.' He 
left a son who was worthy of his father's fame. Like 
him he was inspired with an indomitable hatred of 
tyranny and restraint ; with a noble and elevating desire 
to bring back those golden days, when all things were 
in common — ^when man, standing in the dignity of his 
original nature, took to himself whatever pleased his 
fancy, and owed no allegiance to the debasing influence 
of the law. From this noble stock my mother was 
descended ; and when her beauty and the heroism of 
her character had raised her to be the consort of the 
Forest King, she seemed to feel that she was just in 
the situation for which she was destined by her nature. 
The pride of ancestry, and the remembrance of the 
glorious achievements which had rendered the names 
of her forefathers illustrious, beamed from her eye, 
and imprinted a majesty upon her brow, which we seek 
for in vain in females of inglorious birth. Atta- 
kul-kulla, which, in the puerile language of the whites, 
means the Little Carpenter, was my father's name. On 
his head, when going forth to battle, he wore a paper 
cap of the most warlike form, surrounded with minia- 
ture saws, and surmounted with a golden gimlet. 
When I was born, the infinite nations, and kindreds> 
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and tongues which confessed his sway, made every de- 
monstration of satisfaction. The Muscogulges, the 
Simmoles, the Cherokees, the Chactaws, and all the 
other powerful tribes which bordered on the stately 
Alatamaha, sent deputies to the royal residence to con- 
gratulate their monarch on so auspicious an occasion. 
But, alas, this universal rejoicing was soon turned into 
mourning. Amongst those who came as ambassadors 
from the neighbouring powers was Sisquo Dumfki, the 
rat-catcher, from a kingdom on the banks of the 
majestic Mississippi. This man was the most cele- 
brated drinker of his nation. The strongest casine * 
seemed to have no more effect upon his senses than 
the purest water. At all feasts and solemn entertain- 
ments he was the champion of the Chicasaws. His 
fame was not unknown to the leaders of our tfibe. 
My royal father burned with a passionate thirst for 
glory — and also for casine. In the happiness of my 
birth he challenged Sisquo Dumfki to a trial of their 
strength of stomach. For five days and nights they 
sat unceasingly swallowing the delicious fluid — ^five 
days and nights the calumet sent forth its smoke — 
never for one moment being lifted from the lips, save 
to make room for the cocoa-nut shell in which they 
drank their casine. Sleep at last seemed to weigh 
heavily on the lids of my royal father, — he was longer 
in the intervals of applying the goblet to his mouth, — 
and at last his hand refused its office — his head sank 

* Casine, asort of usquebaugh in great request among the Indians 
—and a very good tipple in its way. — Experto crede. 
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upon his shoulder ; and his generous competitor, satis- 
fied with the victory he had g;ained, covered the im- 
perial person with a robe of leopard skin, and left him 
to his repose. Repose ! — it was indeed his last repose 
— ^he opened his eyes but once— groaned heavily — then 
shouting * Give me casine in pailfols/ — ^for the ruling 
passion was strong to the latest hour — he became im- 
moderately sick, and expired. I am afraid to state how 
much had been drunk in this prodigious contest ; but 
it was said by the court flatterers on the occasion, that 
they had consumed as much liquid as would have sup- 
plied a navigable canal from lake Ouaquaphenogan to 
Talahasochte I I was an orphan ; and though the 
death of my father had now raised me to a throne, I 
was bound by the customs of our nation to revenge it. 
In this feeling I was bred ; I was allowed even from 
my infancy to drink nothing weaker than casine ; my 
victuals were all seasoned with the strongest rum, so 
that by the time I was sixteen years of age, my head 
was so accustomed to the influence of spirituous liquors, 
that they were harmless to me as milk. Sisquo Dumf- 
ki was still alive, and still remained the unrivalled 
hero, of his tribe. His death was decreed by my 
mother the very hour my father died ; for this purpose 
she imbued my infant mind with unmitigated hatred 
of the murderer, as she called him, of my father, and 
taught me the happiness and glory of revenge. She 
talked to me of attaining her object by the hatchet 
and tomahawk, doubting perhaps that in spite of the 
training I had received, I should still be vanquished 
by the superhuman capacity of the rat-catcher ; but I 
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was confident in my own strength, and sending a 
trusty messenger to the encampment of the Chicasaws, 
I invited him to a solemn feast, and challenged him to 
a trial of strength. He came. You may imagine, sir, 
to yourself the feelings which agitated my bosom, 
when in my very presence, on the spot which was the 
scene of his triumph, I saw the perpetrator of a father's 
murder. Such, at least, was the light in which I had 
been taught, since the hour I was first suspended on 
the aromatic boughs of the magnolia, to regard the 
proud, the generous, the lofty Sisquo Dumf ki. How 
ill-founded was my hatred of that noble individual, 
you will discover in the sequel of my story. 

<< On this occasion he did not come alone. At his 
side, as he stood humbly before me, and paid his com- 
pliments to the queen, my mother, I marked with 
palpitating heart and flushing cheek, the most beautiful 
young girl I had ever seen. Her limbs, unconcealed 
by the foolish drapery in which the European damsels 
endeavour to hide their inferiority, were like polished 
marble, so smooth and round and beautifully shaped. 
Round her middle she wore a light bandage, embroid- 
ered with the feathers of the eagle, and this was the 
sole garment she had on, save that her head was orna- 
mented with a beautiful diadem of heron's plumes. 
She was so young, so artless, and so ravishingly beauti- 
ful, that she took my heart captive at the first glance. 
I had at that time only twelve wives, selected by the 
regent from my own peculiar tribe, but several other 
nations had for some time been importuning me to 
choose a score or two of consorts from the loveliest of 
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their maidens, and I had for some reason or other de- 
layed complying with their requests. But now I was 
resolved to marry the whole nation, so as to secure this 
most beautiful of her sex. Alas ! was it not madness 
thus to give way to these tender emotions, when the 
first word she uttered conveyed tp me the appalling 
certainty that she was daughter of my deadliest foe 
—of the very being whom it had been the sole object 
of my education to enable me to drink to death ! But 
a second look at the enchanting girl made me forget- 
ful of every feeling of revenge. I spoke to her — I 
found her soft, sweet, delightful, — a daughter of the 
pathless forest, — stately as the loftiest palms that 
waved their plumed heads in grandeur to the sky, and 
pure as the spiral ophrys, with its snow-white flowers, 
which blossoms so tenderly at their feet. Her name 
was Nemrooma, which in your language means the 
spotless hly — mine, I must inform you, was QuinmoUa, 
the drinker of rum."— - 

Here the young man paused, and sighed deeply. 
I confess I was intensely interested by the manner in 
which he related his story ; the traveller to whom he 
addressed himself, was apparently fascinated by the 
wild beauty of his eyes ; for the beef still lay untasted 
before him, and he could not remove his looks, even 
for a moment, from the countenance of the Indian 
king. " The feast was at last prepared," he continued, 
" and Sisquo Dumfki and myself were placed in con- 
spicuous situations, but still far enough removed from 
the spectators to have our conversation private. We 
drank, and every time the casine hogshead was re- 
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plenished, the lovely Nemrooma flitted towards us 
with the cocoa bowl. I retained her hand in mine, 
and gazed upon her with an expression in my glances, 
that suflSciently betrayed the interest she excited in 
my heart. She did not seem displeased with my ad- 
miration, but hung down her head and blushed, with 
such bewitching innocence and beauty, as rendered her 
a thousand times more enchanting in my eyes than ever. 

" When we had now drunk unceasingly for three 
days, I said to my opponent, * It grieves me, O Sisquo 
Dumfki, that this contest must be carried on to the 
death. Even if you are victorious in this trial, as six- 
teen years ago you were with my illustrious parent, 
you have no chance of escaping with your life. I 
myself, till I became acquainted with your noble sen- 
timents, thirsted for your blood ; and now that I know 
you all that a chief should be, my soul is tortured with 
regret that it will be impossible to save you.' 

" With an unmoved countenance the hero heard me de- 
clare, as it were, his condemnation to certain death. He 
drained off the bowl which he happened to have in his 
hand, and replied, < Death comes only once — ^the Great 
Spirit rejoices in the actions of majestic men. There 
are casine and tobacco in Elysium.' 

" But I was resolved, if possible, to preserve my 
friend from the destruction prepared for him by my 
mother. < Sisquo,' I said, * let us delay the conclusion 
of our contest till some fitter opportunity. If you 
would save your life, and make me the happiest of 
kings and of mortals, pretend to be overcome by the 
casine, and ask to be left in this tent to sleep. I will 
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place round it a body of my own guards, with orders 
to preyent all emissaries from the queen from entering 
it under pain of death. In the mean time I will wed 
jour daughter, if it seems good to you ; and when by 
this means you are connected with the royal house, 
your life will become sacred, even from the vengeance 
of an offended woman/ 

*^ < It seems good to me* he replied, < O mightiest 
potentate on Alatamaha's banks; and well pleased 
shall I resign the victory to you, in hopes of conclud- 
ing a whole week with you on some future opportu- 
nity. With regard to Nemrooma — ^what is she but a 
silly flower, which will be too highly honoured by being 
transplanted into the gardens of the mighty Quin- 
moUa?' 

'< In pursuance of this resolution, the noble Sisquo 
Dumf ki assumed every appearance of total inebriety ; 
he hiccuped, sang, roared, and finally sank down in a 
state of apparent insensibility. I confess I was asto- 
nished at the absence of Nemrooma on this interesting 
occasion. She came not near to cover her father with 
skins or leaves, and the duty was left to me of casting 
over him the royal mantle, and turning his feet to- 
wards the fire. With an expressive grasp of the hand, 
I left him to provide for his safety ; for my mother, I 
was well aware, would take every means in her power 
to put him to death, in revenge for his victory over 
her husband. On issuing from the tent, I was hailed 
victor by ten thousand voices ; the whole combined 
nations which owned my sway seemed delirious with 
the triumph I had achieved. No conqueror returning 
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from a successful expedition, with the imperial robe 
purpled to a deeper die with the blood of thousands 
of his subjects, was ever received with such an enthu<- 
siasm of attachment. Calling' aside the captain of my 
^ard, I gaye him the strictest injunctions to allow no 
one to enter the tent in which mj illustrious compe^ 
titor reposed, and proceeded to the wigwam of the 
queen. She was smoking when I entered ; and the 
clouds which circled round her head, gave to her pierc* 
ing black eyes the likeness of two brilliant stars shining 
in a lowering heayen. 

" < He is dead ?' she said ; < my son would scarcely 
venture into the presence of his mother, if the mur- 
derer of his father was left alive/ 

<< < No, my mother,' I replied, * he is sunk in deep 
sleep, and we are sufficiently revenged by having con- 
quered at his 03¥n weapons the hero of the Chicasaws.' 

" * He sleeps ! — 'tis well. It shall be my care to see 
that he never awakes — ^the tomahawk in a woman's 
hand, is as sure as a poisonous drug in the bowl — for» 
mark me, QuinmoUa, no powers can persuade me that 
the glorious Atta-kull-kulla met with £air treatment 
at the hand of his rival at the feast. Have I not seea 
him often and often drink not only for five days, but 
for weeks and months together, and start up from his 
debauch as fresh as if he had been bathing in the war-» 
rioT*8 streams in the shadowy land ? Tell me, my son, 
that Sisquo Dumfki has for the last time seen the light 
of day.' 

" < I cannot,' I replied ; < it goes against my soul. 
He trusts me — why should I be faithless as the hyena 
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or the white men ! — No, my mother, let him live, for 
my spirit hums with admiration of the heautiful Nem- 
rooma.' 

" * The feather in thy hair was torn surely from the 
pigeon's wing, and not the eagle's. What ! hast thou 
no fear of the wrath of your father, whose form I often 
see gloomily reposing beneath the shadow of the stately 
palm-tree which he loved the most — fearest thou not, 
that rushing from the land of spirits, he blasts thee to 
the earth, with the sight of those frowning brows, 
which no mortal can look upon and live ? Away ! 
thou art unworthy of the blood of a thousand forest 
kings, who, long ere we removed to these plains, reign- 
ed on the shores of the Eternal Sire of Rivers ; * and 
unworthier still (since you prefer your love to your 
revenge), of the ancestry of the Milesian lords, the 
OTlaherties of the Tipperary wilds.* 

<< I stood astonished at this torrent of indignation, 
but my rage was at length roused as she proceeded : — 
< Nemrooma ! and what seest thou in that paltry girl 
to wean thee from the nobler passion of vengeance ? 
But cease to cherish fantastic hopes — ^the setting sun 
of yesterday went down upon her death.' 

« < What ! hast thou dared to blight the lily which 
I intended to carry in my bosom — how? when? 
where ? ' 

" < The Alatamaha is , broad and deep,* replied my 
mother, ' a canoe is frail and, slight— ill may a maiden's 
arm contend with an impetuous river. Alone in a 

• Mississippi— Father of Rivert. 
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fragile bark — ^unused to the paddle — she was floated 
down the stream.' 

" < Wretch,' I exclaimed, losing all respect for her 
dignity, in the rage that seized me on account of her 
cruelty, * you shall dearly pay for this. Ere the palm- 
trees are gilded seven times with the morning and 
evening suns, expect my return, and to suffer for your 
crimes.' 

" I rushed into the open air as I spoke, and leaving 
tents, wigwams, friends, and subjects far behind me, 
I darted into the thickest of the forest, and pursued 
my way to a winding of the river, where I kept a canoe 
constantly prepared for my fishing expeditions. In it 
I found a supply of provisions, my rods and lines ; my 
war-club, and my bow with poisoned arrows. I em- 
barked, and pushing out into the middle of the stream, 
I pursued my way as rapidly as I could, in hopes of 
overtaking the beautiful Nemrooma, or perhaps of 
seeing her on the bank, if she should have been for- 
tunate enough to swim to land. I kept my eyes in- 
tently fixed on every bend of the stream, in case her 
canoe should have been stranded, but in vain. All 
that day I kept on my course, and began to fear that 
ere I could overtake her, she would be carried down to 
a bluff in the river, which we had called Crocodile 
Island, and in that case I knew there was no hope of 
her safety^ How peacefully, O Alatamaha, glided thy 
glorious expanse of waters, bearing the vast shadows 
of the umbrageous oaks upon their bosom, while thy, 
banks were made vocal by the music of unnumbered 
birds 1 Little did such a scene of placid beauty accord 
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with the tumultnous throbbings of Nemrooma's mgo- 
nized breast. I thought what must have been her 
feelings while floating past these magnificent scenes, 
clothed with all the verdure of luxuriant nature, and 
enlivened with the glittering plumage of the various 
people of the skies, which glanced for a moment across 
her like glimpses of sunshine, and then flitted once 
more into the shadows of the woods. The banks 
were also ornamented with hanging garlands and 
bowers, formed, as it were, for the retreat of the river 
divinities, of the most beautiful shrubs and plants* 
And here and there the eye was delighted with the 
large white flowers of the ipomea, surrounded with 
its dark-green leaves. 

<< But all these enchanting sights were insufficient 
to divert my thoughts from the probable fate of the 
beautiful Nemrooma. All night I plied my course, 
and, on the morning, could still discover no trace either 
of the girl or her canoe. About noon, I was made 
aware, by the extraordinary sounds which saluted my 
ears from a distance, that I was approaching the Cro- 
codile lagoon. Inspired by fresh anxiety to overtake 
her, if possible, before entering on that fearful scene, 
I plied my utmost strength, and, at a bending of the 
river, was rewarded for all my labours and anxiety, bj 
a view of the tender bark only a §hort way in front. 
Before I could place myself at her side, we had entered 
the dreadful lake, and the placid water was broken into 
a thousand ripples by the countless multitudes of the 
alligators which inhabited the place. The noise they 
made was of the most appalling description. Terrified 
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at the perilous situation in which she was placed, the 
lovely girl uttered a scream of joy when she saw me, 
and had only self-possession enough to step from her 
own canoe into mine, when she fell down in a state 
of insensibility, from the violence of her contending 
feelings. No sooner was her frail bark deserted, than 
it became the object of a fearful battle to the monsters 
of the deep. A crocodile of prodigious size rushed 
towards the canoe from the reeds and high grass 
at the bank. His enormous body swelled ; his plait- 
ed tail, brandished high, floated upon the lagoon. 
The waters, like a cataract, descended from his open 
jaws. Clouds of smoke issued from his nostrils. The 
earth trembled with his thunder. But immediately 
from the opposite side a rival champion emerged from 
the deep. They suddenly darted upon each other. The 
boiling surface of the lake marked their rapid course, 
and a terrific conflict commenced. Sometimes they 
sank to the bottom, folded together in horrid wreaths. 
The water became thick and discoloured. Again they 
rose to the surface, and their jaws clapped together 
with a noise that echoed through the surrounding fo- 
rest. Again they sank, and the contest ended at the 
bottom of the lake ; the vanquished monster making 
his escape to the sedges at the shore. The conqueror 
now directed his course to the canoe. He raised his 
head and shoulders out of the water, and putting his 
little short paws into the boat, he overturned it in an 
instant, and, in a few moments, fragments of it were 
swimming about in all directions. When Nemrooma 
saw the horrid scene, she clung convulsively to my 
2b 
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arm, and in some degree impeded my efforts to effect 
our escape. I cautioned her to be still, and pushed 
with all mj force towards the entrance of the river 
out of the lagoon. But, alas I fortune was here against 
us. It was the time at which myriads upon myriads 
of fish take their course up the river; and, as the 
stream is shallowest at this place, the crocodiles had 
chosen it as their position to intercept their prey. The 
whole water, for miles on each side, seemed alive with 
fish. The line of crocodiles extended from shore to 
shore ; and it was the most horrific sight I ever wit- 
nessed, to see them dash into the broken ranks of the 
fish, and grind in their prodigious jaws a multitude of 
the largest trouts, whose tails flapped about their 
mouths and eyes, ere they had swallowed them. The 
horrid noise of their closing jaws — their rising with 
their prey, some feet upright above the water — ^the 
floods of foam and blood rushing out of their mouths, 
and the clouds of vapour issuing from their distended 
nostrils, were truly horrifying. Anxious to e.scape, I 
now began to paddle towards the shore of the lagoon, 
in order to land and wait till the army of fish had 
forced their passage, after which, I concluded, it would 
be easier for us to elude the satiated monsters ; but 
ere we had got half way across the lake, I perceived 
we were pursued by two of an unusual sizt*. From 
these escape by flight was impossible. 1 bey rapidly 
gained upon us, and at last one of tbem, raising him- 
self out of the water, was just preparing to lay bis paw 
upon the canoe, when I discharged an arrow, which 
luckily pierced his eye. With a roar of mingled rage 
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and pain, he sank below the water, and left me to pre- 
pare for the assault of his companion. With a tre- 
mendous cry, he came up, and darted as swift as an 
arrow under my boat, emerging upright on my lee- 
quarter, with open jaws, and belching water and smoke, 
that fell upon me like rain in a hurricane. Leaying 
the bow to the skilful Nemrooma, I seized my club, 
and beat him about the head, and kept him for a few 
minutes at a distance. I saw, however, he was making 
preparations for his final spring, his'mouth was opened 
to a fearful width, when an arrow struck him directly 
on the tongue, and pinned it to his jaw. He shouted 
as he felt the pain, and darted off, no doubt in quest 
of assistance. I shot to the bank with the speed of 
lightning, lifted the almost fainting Nemrooma from 
the canoe, and led her to the foot of an immense mag- 
nolia, which I perceived at no great distance. Before 
we left the river, however, we saw a prodigious num- 
ber of crocodiles gathered round the boat, and one of 
them even crawled into it, and we heard our last hope 
of safety take its leave in the crash of its breaking 
sides, as it crumbled into fragments beneath the un- 
wieldy monster's weight. The shore, I was aware, 
was also the resort of incredible multitudes of bears. 
Our provisions were exhausted, our arrows left in the 
canoe, and we could see no possibility of avoiding an 
excruciating death." The narrator here stopped for a 
moment, and the traveller, breathless with interest, 
said to him, " For God's sake, tell me, sir, how you 
got safe off?" 

Whilst the stranger prepared to reply, I took ad- 
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Tantage of the pause to look round the room. The 
supper table was deserted. The passengers had all 
paid their reckoning, and the waiter was standing ex- 
pectingly at the corner of the sideboard. 

" How we got safe off ? " replied the Indian chief ; 
<< that's just the thing that puzzles me, and I thought 
you might perhaps be able to assist me.'' 

" I assist you ?" said the traveller, " how is that 
possible ? " 

" Coach is quite ready, sir," interrupted the waiter. 

" The fact is," rejoined the young man, " I have 
just got to that point, in a tale I am writing for next 
month's Blackwood, and curse me if I know how to 
get naturally away from the Crocodile Island." 

" Coach can't wait another moment, sir," said the 
waiter ; " supper, two and sixpence." 

" Supper I " exclaimed the traveller, " this d — d 
fellow with his cock-and-a-buU story, about being 
king of the jackdaws, or kickshaws, or Lord knows 
what, has kept me from eating a morsel." 

<< Coachman can't wait a moment, sir." 

" I tell you I haven't tasted a mouthful since I left 
Birmingham." 

" You can't help me to a plan for getting the young 
people off the island ? " said the youth. 

" May the devil catch both of them, and a hundred 
crocodiles eat every bone in their skins ! " 

" Two and sixpence for supper, sir," said the waiter. 

" Two hundred and sixty devils first," cried the 
traveller, in a prodigious passion, buttoning up his 
clojJc and preparing to resume his journey — " let that 
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infernal Indian king, who is only some lying scribbler 
in a magazine, pay for it himself, for I'm hanged if he 
hasn't cheated me out of my cold beef, and drunk 
eyery drop of my porter to the bargain." 

<< All right, gentlemen ? " said the coachman in the 
yard. 

" All right," replied the guard ; « tsh ! tsh ! ya ! 
hip— ts ! ts ! " — and the half-famished outside passen- 
ger was whirled along Corn Market, and over Mag- 
dalen Bridge, at the rate of eleven miles an hour. 



THE END. 
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General of the Earldom. To which Is added, a Supplementary 
Reply to the Author of « Tracts, Legal and Historical." By 
Mark Napier, Esq. Advocate. 

This Work is curiously embellished with Woodcuts, and 
illustrated by Original Documents connected with the Histo- 
rical Antiquities of Scotland. 

This day is published, in foolscap 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

THE DORIAS, a Historical Drama, in Five Acts. 
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